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E give in our News Section the programme adopted by the 
joint committee on. arrangements for entertainment in 
connection with the conventions of the Master Mechanics’ and 
Master Car Builders’ Associations at Atlantic City, June 12-19, 
inclusive. Secretary Taylor’s letter, in which the programme is 
sent out, suggests two thoughts. The first is that the mechanical 
associations are trying to get not only their conventions, but also 
everything connected with them, on a basis where they cannot 
be justly criticised. In the past the Railway Supply Manufac- 
turers’ Association has borne all the expense of the entertain- 
ment features. This year the expense is divided between the 
railway associations and the supply men’s association. Further- 
more, the entertainment programme has been radically change: 
so that there will be less formal and more informal features. 
There has been complaint that the formal entertainment features 
of past years have caused a rivalry in expenditure for dress, etc., 
which to many was both excessively costly and embarrassing. 
It is expected that the greater informality of this year’s entertain- 
ment features will make them immune from this criticism. The 
second thought that a glance over the programme suggests is 
that the impression which many seem to have been given that 
there is to be almost no entertainment, and that therefore the 
conventions and the events associated with them will be of in- 
terest only to those who care exclusively for the technical reports 
and discussions and the exhibit of railway supplies, is quite wrong. 
There will be plenty of opportunity for inexpensive amusement 
for all those who in past years have attended the conventions; 
and those having in charge the arrangements hope and expect 
that the attendance not only of members of the associations, 
but also of their families, will be as large as usual. It is also 
hoped that there will be an increased attendance of operating 
executive officers. 


R. DELANO has seldom been an alarmist or a pessimist 
regarding railway conditions. Some of his utterances re- 
garding railway regulation—notably in reference to the decisions 
in the rate advance cases—have been much more optimistic than 
the views held and expressed by most railway officers. His 
natural mental attitude is fair and judicial. When a man of 
his optimistic and judicial temperament speaks in alarming and 
pessimistic tones, as he did at Detroit on Wednesday night, rail- 
way men, shippers, regulating authorities and the public may 
well take note of his remarks. Doubtless, it will be said that 
the opinions he voiced were largely shaped by the fact that he 
has recently, after years of struggle to avert that result, seen his 
own road go into bankruptcy. But Mr. Delano is not the kind 
of a man who judges of the entire railway situation by the con- 
dition of one road. Those who investigate will reach the same 
conclusion that he has, namely, that the conditions on some roads 
are bad, and that on many other roads they certainly are far 
from good. The railways have been beset with increases in 
operating expenses due to increases in wages and the cost of 
materials and to various forms of government regulation; by 
increases in the rate of interest; by a winter almost unprecedented 
for extreme cold and heavy snows; and many of them, finally, 
by extensive floods. The cold, snow and floods, which have 
increased operating expenses, have also reduced traffic and earn- 
ings. The margin between gross earnings and operating expenses 
on a railway may be large in absolute amount, and yet so small 
in proportion that a comparatively small reduction in earnings 
or increase in expenses will create a dire situatidn. The various 
conditions mentioned have put a good many roads where if there 
should be a large and sudden increase in their pusiness they 
would be incapable of handling it. The commercial associations 
of Michigan, whom Mr. Delano addressed, have raised the ques- 
tion, What is the matter with the railways? One of the main 
things the matter with them is that the people of the United 
States have been using a minimum of horse sense and a maxi- 
mum of power in regulating them; and one remedy for the situa- 
tion is the exercise for the public for some time to come of less 
authority and more sense. 
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HE Railway Tax Men’s Association, which was organized 

at Chicago recently as a national association of tax officials 
and attorneys, should be able to perform a useful function not 
only in the interest of the railways but for the benefit of the 
public at large. That it has a wide field in which to work is in- 
dicated merely by a consideration of the multiplicity of intricate 
problems continually arising in the relations between railways 
and the various local taxing bodies with which they have to deal. 
The most important of these problems, as outlined in the stated 
objects of the association, are to devise accurate and adequate 
methods of determining the assessable value of railway property 
and its relation to the assessment of general property, and in 
the case of the interstate roads to devise methods for apportion- 
ing the ascertained value of railway property to the different 
states and lesser taxing districts. It will be the endeavor of 
the association to assist as much as possible in the formulation 
of “a uniform, simple, efficient and equitable system of railway 
taxation throughout the country.” The complications in which 
taxation problems are involved are greatly increased by varying 
jaws and ideas which govern the state and local taxing author- 
ities. There are now 24 state tax commissions, all of which 
vary more or less in their requirements as to the forms in which 
railways shall make their returns for taxation purposes and the 
principles which shall govern; and where specific requirements 
are not made by the authorities different railways are likely to 
present returns to the same bodies based on entirely different 
principles. Wide variations are also common in the relations ac- 
cepted in different localities between the values of railway and 
other property. All of these considerations demand more uni- 
formity in the method of making returns, and the increasing de- 
mand for physical valuation of railways for rate-making as well 
as for taxation purposes opens a wide field in which the con- 
centrated experience and knowledge of the railway tax experts 
can be of the greatest aid in the effort to formulate definite and 
equitable principles to be applied. 





ID you ever watch a passing freight train or walk by a long 
string of box cars and notice the doors? If you have not, 

take the first opportunity of so doing and it will possibly be a 
revelation to you. Box cars are expected to be used interchange- 
ably for transporting merchandise, and yet if flour or grain or 
any other material, which will be injured by moisture and cinders, 
is to be carried, it is either necessary to make a special investi- 
gation to secure cars with doors and roofs which are cinder 
and water proof, or else it is necessary to take chances on the 
goods being delivered before a storm is encountered. Box car 
doors will be found in every imaginable condition, a few of them 
being well secured and fastened, while by far the greater propor- 
tion are either warped or hang too loose, or are otherwise de- 
fective, some of them so much so that they will be found patched 
up in various ways, or may even be nailed to the car. The lack 
of proper bracing and the use of inferior fixtures may not be 
noticeable when the car is first turned out of the shop and goes 
into service, but it soon becomes apparent and tlie increased 
maintenance cost quickly eats up the difference between the cost 
of a good door and that of a poor one. An article on another 
page of this issue calls attention to some of the more important 
defects in box car doors and suggests remedies. A similar ar- 
ticle last week directed attention to the ease with which many 
box car doors may be opened, allowing the car to be robbed with- 
out breaking the seal or leaving evidence of its having been entered. 
The loss due ,to defective doors, both because of damage to and 
loss of freight and the increased cost of maintenance, is so large 
that radical steps should be taken to overcome it. So important 
is this question of building box cars to properly protect the lading 
and thus eliminate freight claims chargeable to defective equip- 
ment that the American Railway Association could well afford to 
adopt the suggestion in our issue of April 12 to the effect that 
a bureau be inaugurated under the direction of that association 
to see that all new cars are properly designed and constructed 
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from the standpoint of loss and damage to freight, and that 
provision also be made for adapting the cars now in service to 
give more satisfactory service in this respect. 


THE QUALITY OF AIR BRAKE HOSE. 


X Seger use of inferior air brake hose on freight cars in inter- 

change is responsible for numerous expensive delays and 
accidents, and, though a matter of long standing, the improve- 
ments in the M. C. B. specifications for this material and its 
inspection have not made conditions better, but they appear to 
be growing worse. The increasing use of rubber goods has 
caused such a demand for pure rubber that its price has ad- 
vanced so as to encourage the extensive use of substitutes, 
adulterants and fillers; and experience with these has resulted 
in the production of a material for hose which will meet speci- 
fications for strength and elasticity when new, but which de- 
preciates rapidly and has a short life. 

The statistics relating to the average life of hose are compli- 
cated by the fact that gradual depreciation, due to the quality of 
the rubber and the way it is made, is not entirely separated 
from the failure of hose due to mechanical abuse. Investiga- 
tions made several years ago demonstrated that 65 to 70 per 
cent. of the hose failed from damage due to mechanical abrasion 
or blows, and 95 per cent. of this occurs at the nipple end. Part 
of this destruction originates from external causes, and a large 
part—probably 15 per cent—from internal puncture when 
mounting. About 10 per cent. of the air brake hose is injured 
by pulling apart when trains separate with couplers closed. 

More recent investigations have shown that the bursting at 
the nipple end is often due to the puncture of the inner tube 
while forcing on the nipple with machines operated by air cylin- 
ders. The hose is forced on under heavy pressure when it is 
not in line with the axis of the nipple, and the edge of the lat- 
ter cuts into the rubber tube and weakens the hose at that point. 
When in service under pressure the air escapes through the 
puncture and is gradually forced through the different layers 
until the outer tube is ruptured locally and it is no longer good 
for service. The machine might be improved so that the hose 
would be kept in true alinement when the fixture is mounted, 
but some of the larger lines are now having the work done by 
hand, so as to avoid this wholesale abuse of the hose. 

The mechanical injury to air brake hose is so extensive that 
when added to the fact that inferior rubber is used in its manu- 
facture, the average age of the hose is only about 8 months, 
while the normal life of good hose should be two or three years. 
This short life is so largely due to influences entirely apart from 
the quality of the rubber that railways have concluded that it is 
extravagant to pay a high price for high grade hose when it 
will be destroyed by carelessness or abuse of some kind within 
the year, and that a less expensive grade would render an equal 
service. This reasoning carried to the extreme has resulted in 
less rigid inspection, a gradual deterioration in the quality of 
the hose and the purchase by a few railways of hose which 
does not meet M. C. B. specifications when new, in order to 
save the slight amount due to the lower price. 

The inferior quality of air brake hose is due to cheap methods 
of manufacture as well as to low grade stock in the rubber 
tubes. The M. C. B. specifications require the tube to be hand 
made and composed of three calendars of rubber, and very 
little air brake hose is made in this way. The object of the 
three layers is to cover up small holes in one sheet by a solid 
layer in the other sheets and thus produce a tube which will not 
leak. This method of making the tube by the use of three cal- 
endars adds to the expense, and few inspectors go to the trouble 
of ascertaining whether they are getting hose made in that way. 
The simplest remedy would be to inspect general methods of 
manufacture at the factory where a uniform and continuous 
practice can be depended on. It has been suggested that the 
middle layer of the three calendars be colored so that when a 
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section of it is cut through the three layers will be indicated 
by the different colors. 

As such a large proportion of air brake hose is made with a 
single layer tube, and much of it is sound enough to resist 
train pipe pressure, it is a question whether the three calendars 
should be retained in the specifications, as it only tends to lower 
the respect due to other requirements if any of them, even the 
more essential, are habitually disregarded. But a very small 
proportion of the leakage in the train pipe system is due to the 
porosity of the hose, and the majority of it comes from leaky 
gaskets and pipe joints. 

The quality of the rubber in the tube, whether it is solid or 
calendared, is the most important factor and the most difficult 
to guard so as to insure a proper grade and one which will 
not rapidly deteriorate after inspection. The price-lists of nat- 
ural gums or rubbers include grades which sell as low as 25 
cents per lb., while the best Para rubber is now quoted at $1.25 
per lb.; so there is a wide range in the grades of the natural 
rubber from which to select the stock for air brake hose. The 
low-priced rubbers are so full of bark, earth and other impuri- 
ties as to be unsuitable for a rubber exposed to pressure. Some 
of the by-products from the glucose factories were formeriy 
used as fillers, but this is-a dead and weak material which must 
affect the strength of the product if used in any large propor- 
tion. Reclaimed stock from old, hose; tires, gum shoes, etc., is 
of varying quality, depending on the grade of rubber originally 
used, and this finds its way into the mixture for air brake hose. 

During the past five or six years guayule has been used ex- 
tensively in rubber manufacture, and its use has done more to 
depreciate the quality of rubber used for air brake hose than 
that of any other substance. It is made from a weed which 
grows in Colorado and Mexico, and has many of the qualities 
of natural rubber, but it fails more particularly in durability. 
When first introduced it sold as low as 25 cents per Ib., 
but the demand for it has been so great that the price has ad- 
vanced to 80 and 90 cents. Hose made with guayule as the 
principal ingredient will meet the M. C. B. specifications as to 
strength and elasticity when new, but it rapidly depreciates, 
and in a month or two, and after a short exposure to the 
weather, it is rendered unfit for air brake purposes. To guard 
against the use of this inferior hose it ought to be possible to 
arrange for a test of seasoned stock, or to exact some guaranty 
of strength in samples tested after several months’ exposure. 

The current price of air brake hose made from good rubber 
and which will meet the principal requirements of the M. C. B. 
specifications is 36 to 40 cents per foot, while inferior grades 
sell at 30 cents or less per foot, and bear labels stamped M. C. B. 
standard with the name of the maker. The use of this label 
has done much to discourage the use of hose made of inferior 
rubber, and it should be possible to segregate the makers who 
are willing to risk the use of their names on such material. The 
difficulties of inspection of air brake hose in interchange render 
it hard to condemn the inferior hose unless it exhibits a me- 
chanical defect, but the names of makers who are known to 
make poor hose and sell it at a low price should render their 
product open to suspicion and I encourage special inspection 
whenever possible. Federal inspection of safety appliances 
could be extended to air brake hose and require it to be strictly 
M. C. B. standard, and it may be necessary for the railways 
which use good hose, and are willing to pay the standard price 
for it, to request the protection of federal authority against 
those lines which deliberately buy inferior hose and place it on 
their neighbor’s cars. 

Good hose is not always secured where the standard price 1s 
paid, on account of poor inspection. Some railways pay in- 
spectors low wages and it is not surprising if the quality of 
the work proves poor in proportion. A testing department 
under the direction of the railway mechanical associations has 
been frequently suggested, and the testing of air brake hose for 
the railways would furnish profitable occupation for a portion 
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of the time of such a bureau. If the railways do not take proper 
measures for securing good hose on all cars in interchange they 
will invite a further extension of the sort of public regulation 
which they so much deprecate. 





THE MUCKRAKER, THE RAILWAYS AND THE COURTS. 
VERYBODY’S MAGAZINE recently has been publishing a 
series of articles by C. P. Connolly entitled, “Big Business 
and the Bench.” ‘Thus far the articles have been devoted mainly 
to an attempt to show that the railways influence, or even dic- 
tate, the election and appointment of many judges, and that these 
judges, either from motives of gratitude to their corporate 
creators, or because of improper influence brought to bear on 
them during their incumbency, have been systematically inter- 
preting the various constitutions and statutes, so as to give to 
the roads an unfair advantage over other litigants, and especially 
over their employees who bring suits against them for personal 
injuries or on other grounds. Mr. Connolly attempts to support 
his generalization that “there is a railway sidetrack leading into 
the courtroom and that a locomotive blocks the door of justice,” 
by citing a rather scanty number of specific examples of de- 
cisions in railway cases and generally embroidering them with 
the sort of cheap attempt at breezy comment which has made 
the Charles Edward Russell-Lincoln Steffens school of writers 
more or less famous; they all write according to the same 
formula. The scientist, no less than the logician, has taught us 
fot long the danger of basing sweeping generalizations on one 
or a few facts, however indisputable the facts may be. When 
the facts are not only few, but also disputable, the dangers of 
this kind of ratiocination are much more serious. Yet Mr. Con- 
nolly, like the entire modern’ school of muckrakers, takes a few 
incidents, the facts as to every one of which are open to contro- 
versy, and erects on them a gigantic inverted pyramid of innuendo 
regarding the railways and the courts. He implies that the courts 
generally are now subject to corrupt influence by the railways, 
and yet he does not give a single instance indicating the ex- 
istence of the state of affairs he describes. All of the examples 
he uses to substantiate his statements as to contemporary con- 
ditions are taken from the history of past years. 

One of them is a case in which, as is alleged, M. J. Gordon, 
an attorney for the Great Northern in Washington, and a former 
chief justice of the supreme court of that state, prepared an 
opinion in a proceeding against the Great Northern and got the 
supreme court to substitute it for an opinion already prepared, 
the effect being, as is asserted, to change the law as previously 
laid down by the court. The Railway Age Gazette knows noth- 
ing about the facts in this case, but it is notable that, although 
cited as “typical” of what is going on now, the alleged incident 
happened three years ago, and was cited as an example of 
judicial corruption in Collier’s Weekly on July 10, 1909; and by 
Carl S. Vrooman in his book “American Railway Problems,” 
published in 1910. Does not the very fact that all the muck- 
rakers use this one case as typical show that it is not so at all, 
but exceptional? For it is not true, as the old adage says, 
that the exception proves the rule, but quite the contrary. 

Very much more light is thrown on the nature of the “typical” 
instances cited by Mr. Connolly by consideration of the case of 
Oglesby v. Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, which he de- 
scribes at length to show alleged conditions in Missouri. Mr. 
Oglesby, who is now chairman of the Missouri railway com- 
mission, was formerly a brakeman on the Missouri Pacific, and 
lost a leg in an accident in 1892. He sued the road and got a 
judgment in the lower court for $15,000. The case was appealed 
and the Missouri supreme court remanded it for a new trial. 
Again in the lower court Oglesby was successful; again the case 
was appealed, and this time the court completely reversed the 
decision. This was during the period when Col. “Bill” Phelps 
was the lobbyist of the Missouri Pacific at the state capital and 
the champion pass distributor of the railways of Missouri. In 
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these capacities he was a very influential man in Missouri poli- 
tics. Mr. Connolly implies that it was the corrupt influence of 
the railways, and particularly of the. Missouri Pacific, that pre- 
vented Oglesby from finally winning his case. The Railway Age 
Gazette happens, for reasons that need not be stated, to be pecu- 
liarly familiar with the conditions existing in Missouri at that 
time; and it is true that the railways then ran and corrupted 
the politics of the state. But the implication of Mr. Connolly 
that the supreme court was dominated, and was known by those 
then living in Missouri to be dominated, by the railways, is abso- 
lutely false; and every man who was then in close touch with 
public affairs in that state knows it. 

Law Notes, a legal publication, in its issue for April, 1912, 
presented facts which indicate why no such impression obtained, 
and why it should not have obtained, and which show that at 
the time of the decision in the Oglesby case the Missouri supreme 
court was very far from being unduly influenced by the railways. 
If it had been dominated by them we should doubtless find that 
at the same terms at which the Oglesby case was heard decision 
in other railway cases would also have reflected the situation. 
What are the facts? Law Notes states them as follows: 

“In the first place, the decision of the supreme court in the case of 
Oglesby v. Missouri Pacific R. Co., a personal injury case, reported on the 
first appeal in 150 Mo., 137, and on the second appeal in 177 Mo., 272, 
is attacked by the writer. For the present purpose we will assume, without 
admitting, that the court erred on both appeals in reversing a judgment 
for the plaintiff, and will content ourselves with noting the fact that on 
Three judges for affirmance, 
two for reversal and remanding for a new trial, and two for reversal 


without remanding, the latter two eventually agreeing to a reversal and 
remanding in order to dispose of the case. On the second appeal the court 


the first appeal the court stood as follows: 


stood four for reversal and three for affirmance. Now, what do the 
volumes of the reports in which the Oglesby case is reported show? 
In 150 Mo. there are reported, exclusive of the Oglesby case, four cases 
against railway companies, which were disposed of as follows: Corby v. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. Co., p. 457—suit to enjoin defendant 
from building side track—judgment for plaintiff affirmed, all concurring; 
St. Louis v. Kansas City R. Co., p. 453—condemnation proceedings 
sessment of defendant’s damages at $5,500 affirmed on railway’s appeal, all 
Kansas City Cable R. Co., p. 385—action for 
negligence—judgment for $5,000 affirmed, all concurring; Hogan et al v. 
Citizens’ R. Co., p. 36—action for negligence—verdict of jury for de- 





‘as- 


concurring; Sweeney v. 


fendant and judgment entered thereon affirmed, all concurring. In 177 Mo. 
there are reported, exclusive of the Oglesby case, three cases against 
railway companies, which were disposed of as follows: Holden v. Mis- 
souri R. Co., p. 456—action for negligence—order gramting plaintiff a new 
trial, after peremptory instruction to find for defendant, affirmed, all con- 
curring; Western Sash & Door Co. vy. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
R. Co., p. 641—action for damages to freight—judgment for plaintiff af- 
firmed, all concurring; McGrew v. Missouri Pacific R. Co., p. 533—action 
to recover penalty for making illegal freight charges—judgment sustaining 
demurrer to petition reversed, all concurring. So, out of seven cases 
reported in the two volumes of Missouri reports in which the Oglesby 
case is reported, in all but one case the railway company was unsuccessful 
on appeal to the supreme court which the writer in Everybody’s denounces 
as a railway court, and in the case in which the railway was successful 
a jury had determined that the plaintiff was not entitled to recover.” 


Does it seem probable that out of eight decisions at these 
two terms the court would have rendered six against the -rail- 
ways and only two for them if it had been railway ridden, as 
is charged? This muckraker has done just what those of his 
class habitually do; viz., picked from a record of eight cases 
the particular one that seemed to serve his purpose, built his 
generalizations upon it and utterly ignored seven other cases. 
all of which were equally in point. 

In the same article Mr. Connolly, to show the depths to which 
the supreme court of Missouri had sunk, cited an instance where 
one of its judges incorporated in a “decision” a budget of sta- 
tistics prepared by railway agents which had not been intro- 
duced as evidence in the case. The case referred to was Murphy 
v. Wabash Railroad Company, 228 Mo., 109; and Law Notes 
shows that the matter to which Mr. Connolly refers appeared, 
not in the majority opinion, but in the dissenting opinion of Wood- 
son, J., and that the decision of the court was against the railway 
and affirmed a judgment for $8,000 in favor of the representa- 
tives of a person who had been killed in a railway accident. In 
other words, Mr. Connolly deliberately or ignorantly falsified 
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the record and conveyed to his readers a wholly erroneous im- 
pression. 

The foregoing facts regarding some of the cases cited to show 
the corruption of the courts indicate how much reliance may be 
placed on Mr. Connolly’s statements. It will be noted, in pass- 
ing, that the Oglesby case and the case of Murphy v. Wabash 
Railroad Company are, like the Gordon case, ancient and not 
modern instances. The Oglesby case was finally decided nine 
years ago; there has since been a political revolution in Missouri, 
several changes in the personnel of the court, and important leg- 
islation and decisions modifying the law of master and servant. 

By a coincidence, at the very time that Mr. Connolly’s series of 
articles, which are intended to show that the railways own the 
courts, are coming out, there has been published a document 
which demonstrates that in personal injury cases the roads have 
usually found it more to their interest to make voluntary settle- 
ments than to trust to the determination of judges and juries. 
We refer to the report of the federal Employer’s Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission. In an appendix to this 
report are given statistics regarding the experience of railways 
having one-half the mileage in the United States, and the tables 
presented show that on the average the judgments for damages 
that have been rendered against the roads have been twice as 
large as the amounts that they have had to pay when they have 
made voluntary settlements. If the railways had owned the courts 
it seems hardly probable that they would have used them for the 
purpose of mulcting themselves in twice as great damages as they 
have had to pay when they made voluntary settlements. 

The Railway Age Gazette a short time ago analyzed the state- 
ment about railway accidents made by Charles Edward Russell in 
an article entitled “Speed,” published in the Hampton-Columbian 
Magazine. (See Railway Age Gazette, December 8, 1911, page 
1166; January 19, 1912, page 80; March 8, 1912, page 412.) We 
showed in an article and two editorials commenting on Mr. Rus- 
sell’s article that there was hardly a statement in it that was true, 
and that even most of those statements that were true were made 
in such a way as to convey a false impression. The facts that 
we have cited in regard to Mr. Connolly’s article show that this 
writer and his articles are in the same class with Mr. Russell 
and his articles. Everybodys Magazine touts him as an “able 
lawyer,” “a trained investigator,” etc. The muckraking maga- 
zines have a happy way of handing to persons nobody else ever 
before heard of a volume of the decisions of the supreme court, 
a volume of the statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, a formula for writing a la Charles Edward Russell, and 
thereby apotheosizing them into “great lawyers” and “eminent 
authorities on railway affairs.” But when it comes to dealing 
with facts, these “great authorities” are all alike. Every incident, 
however exceptional, which can be tortured into such shape as 
to make a narrative that will reflect on the honor, the honesty, 
the capability of any public official, judge or business man, who 


does not believe that everything in American business and po-- 


litical life is rotten and should be extirpated, is meat for their 
sausage mills. 

The lobbyists used’ to make their money—and some of them do 
yet—by one class of corrupt methods. The muckrakers are mak- 
ing their money by another class of equally vicious methods— 
methods which are adapted and seem intended to mislead and 
corrupt public opinion. In a famous speech when he was in the 
heyday of his political prosperity, “Bill” Phelps said: “Stone and 
I both suck eggs, but he hides the shells.” (The Stone referred 
to is William J. Stone, now a United States senator from Mis- 
souri.) The muckrakers, unlike “Bill” Phelps, embalm all their 
calumnies of American business and political institutions with the 
hypocritical pretense that they are written solely to further the 
public good. But decent and intelligent people long since learned 
how to gage such pretensions when associated with such methods ; 
and the time will come when the American public generally will 
see that those two thirty-third degree hypocrites, Tartuffe and 
Pecksniff, were sincere and simple-minded gentlemen compared 
with the members of the modern fraternity of muckrakers. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





Comparative Analysis of Railroad Reports for the year ended June 30, 
1911. New York: H. H. Copeland & Son. A series of ten charts, 
covering 150 roads. Price, $100 for the set; single charts, $15 each. 


Moody’s Analysis of Railroad Investments. Edition of 1912. By John 
Moody. New York: Analyses Publishing Co., 35 Nassau street. Cloth, 
11% in. x 9 in.; 636 pages. Price, $12. 

These two statistical works, while very different in method of 
preparation and scope, are both important aids to bankers or 
railway statisticians in helping to give some real meaning to the 
mass of figures which railways are required to report to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Neither of these works can 
be properly made use of without a considerable knowledge of 
railway statistics and statistical methods. The Moody book, 
however, contains an introductory essay on the art of select- 
ing investments, and gives in a quite readable and fairly simple 
form the principles which should guide an investor in making a 
study of different classes of railway issues. To make the fullest 
use of the book one should thoroughly understand all the prin- 
ciples laid down in the introduction; but for the benefit of pri- 
vate investors, a great majority of whom do not understand these 
principles thoroughly enough to depend on their own ability to 
analyze the security and probable future value of railway bonds 
and stocks, Mr. Moody in the body of the work rates each issue 
according to his own judgment and his analysis of its position. 
All of the important railway companies are given a chapter of 
analysis in which are shown the physical factors; a ten year 
average comparison with four properties in similar territory; 
earnings and their distribution per mile of road, and a com- 
parison with similar properties; capitalization; the bond record 
and bond rating; and the stock record and stock rating. The 
banker or statistician can therefore draw his own conclusions 
from the figures which are given, while the layman can get the 
benefit of Mr. Moody’s conclusions from the analysis. Bonds 
are rated from A a a down to D and E. For instance, Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern first and refunding 4s are rated A, 
and Wabash first and extension 4s are rated D. Stocks are rated 
in the same way, although, of course, a stock which is rated Aaa 
is not comparable as an investment to a bond that is rated A a a, 
because of the difference in the class of investment. The rating, 
either of bonds or stocks, of course, is arbitrary, but from what 
one can judge by a superficial examination, Mr. Moody has used 
gool judgment in his rating and has apparently been con- 
servative. 

The Copeland analysis of railway reports is not intended at 
all for the use of the layman who is unfamiliar with railway 
statistics. Its appeal is to the banker dealing in railway se- 
curities and to the higher railway officer. Each chart is divided 
into two parts, and each chart gives a showing for 15 roads, so 
that in all 150 roads are comprised in the series. The first part 
of each chart makes an analysis of income, of expenditures and 
of profit and loss for each one of the 15 roads for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1911. No comparison is given with the 
figures for the previous year. The total figures for the road 
are given; they are then averaged per mile of road operated, 
per revenue train mile, and per ton and per passenger mile; and 
expenditures are shown on a unit basis wherever this is possible. 
The figures are taken from the returns made by the roads to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and so far as can be judged, 
the analysis is carefully and intelligently made. Things are 
compared which can be compared, and in general no attempt is 
made to compare things which are not comparable. The differ- 
ent roads that are put on one chart are selected, so far as is 
possible, so as to form groups, all of the roads in which, have 
somewhat similar operating conditions, so that unit statistics as 
between these roads may roughly be compared. These charts 
have been published for two or three years, but the present 
edition is a considerably more complete and comprehensive 
analysis than has ever been made before. This year for the 
first time the figures for all the roads in each group are com- 
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bined and the averages are shown for the group. These aver- 

ages, if careful allowances are made, are of considerable value 

in checking up the showing made by any one road in a group. 

The second section of the chart gives an analysis of the balance 

sheet, capital changes and physical statistics of the 15 roads. 

There are a number of figures shown which are not reported 

in the annual reports which the roads make to their stockholders, 

and this additional information makes the charts of great value 
to bankers and to railway officers. 

Both of these works are well worth a place in any compre- 
hensive statistical library. 

Ratlway Transportation. By Charles Lee Raper, Professor of Economics, 
Dean of the Graduate School, University of North Carolina. George P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. Cloth, 5% in. x 8% in. 330 pages. 
Price, $1.50 net. ; 

Prof. Raper’s book will at once take rank among standard au- 
thorities. The author states that it is based on President A. T. 
Hadley’s “Railroad Transportation,” and the views expressed on 
railway economics are very similar to those of Dr. Hadley. But, 
as a matter of fact, they are no more similar to Dr. Hadley’s than 
they are to those of that large majority of authorities on railway 
economics, who agree with Dr. Hadley, and Prof. Raper’s volume 
is anything but a slavish imitation of that of Dr. Hadley. 

The first chapter is devoted to a brief history and general dis- 
cussion of modern transportation. Succeeding chapters take up 
in turn railway transportation in Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany and the United States; and contains a large amount of 
up-to-date and valuable statistics and information regarding the 
organization, rates, service, financial return, etc., of the railways 
of these countries. The last chapter is a study of “State Opera- 
tion of Railways,” based especially on the experience of Belgium, 
Austria, Italy, France and Germany. 

Prof. Raper has a clear, direct, interesting style, and his work 
indicates very extensive reading. He has also traveled over the 
railway systems of various countries, studying them at first hand. 
He is an advocate of the use of the principles of both cost of 
service and value of service in rate making. He thinks state 
railways tend to put too much stress on cost of service, and in 
consequence make their rates inelastic and ill-adapted to the de- 
velopment of commerce and industry; and he cites numerous 
examples of such rate-making on government-owned lines. On 
the other hand, he thinks the cost of the service should in future 
play a greater part in rate making in the United States than it 
has in the past. 

His investigations lead him to the conclusion that few, if any, 
state railways, have been successful financially, but those of Ger- 
many, and that the financial success of the German roads is 
exaggerated. He finds, also that ordinarily the service under 
state operation is not apt to be as good under private owner- 
ship, naturally, he comes to the conclusion that public ownership 
is not the most expedient policy, especially in a democratic coun- 
try, such as the United States, where the votes of railway em- 
ployees would be such a large factor in elections, and where we 
have not developed the sort of government that makes possible 
such success as the Germans have attained in the operation of 
their railways. 

Prof. Raper’s book has one marked shortcoming that should 
be mentioned. He constantly uses the operating ratios of the 
railways of different countries as almost conclusive tests of the 
efficiency with which they are managed. The operating ratio of 
a railw:y depends on the amount of its rates and on many other 
factors that have no relation to the efficiency with which it is 
managed, and should not therefore be used as Prof. Raper uses 
it, except very guardedly and with many qualifications. But in 
spite of some such shortcomings the book is a really admirable 
one, and should be in the library of every person who is interested 
in its subject. 


The congress of Chile has recently passed a law, which has 
been approved by the president, creating the new department of 
railways in charge of the ministry of industry and public works. 











Letters to the Editor. 


“THE RAILWAY LABOR SITUATION,” AS VIEWED BY AN 
EMPLOYEE. 








Satt Lake City, Utah, March 22, 1912. 


To THE EpiTror oF THE RamLway AGE GAZETTE: 

Your series of papers on “The Railway Labor Situation” is 
well timed, and outlines a situation that calls for serious con- 
sideration; just how serious may be conjectured from the in- 
effectual efforts of some of the most clever railway men in this 
country towards its solution. Its very complexity is its danger. 

Referring to your fourth paper on this subject (Railway Age 
Gazette, March 15, page 464) we find in the letter from Mr. 
Delano, a practical suggestion for arbitration and yet not accept- 
able if it should be compulsory. The late Mr. Melcher, in his 
comment on Mr. Delano’s letter, went right to the point, and 
still left the problem unsolved. The “case” simply goes back to 
the court of public opinion, and the verdict, “influenced” by the 
public convenience to the harm of one side or the other, is still 
open to contention and bitter resentment. In groping through 
this problem we are going about in circles, for when the em- 
ployee returns with further requests we have established no 
logical methods or precedent, and we again run a gauntlet of 
strikes and lockouts and other customs peculiar to the dark ages. 
Where does this lead to? What is the solution? 

Speaking for the employees collectively, I may say they only 
desire a fair consideration, and the observance of their agree- 
ments. For the railways we may say the same. Then where is 
the common ground, the stable rule to compute from? 

When the Supreme Court, in the Standard Oil decision, took 
high ground and announced the “rule of reason,” it did not settle 
the trust problem, but it defined a common point where sensible 
people may get together and agree to recognize each other’s 
rights, and observe their agreements without detriment to others. 

The court compromised and deferred. 

I may say, without doubt, the most prolific source of friction 
and conflict between railway and employee is the violation in 
spirit, and often in letter, of the wage and working agreement. 
The monetary loss is as nothing when compared to the demoral- 
izing effect upon the men. Its effect is all bad. Without at- 
tempting to excuse an unreasonable employee, there is nothing in 
my estimation, that will excuse or justify the going behind the 
agreement, on various pretexts, with a net loss to the men in 
wages or favorable conditions. All the good effects of the favor- 
able settlement are nullified and only the good influence of some 
clever official and a “patching up” by the local committee will 
prevent a second outbreak. Then what becomes of that effort 
towards friendly relations? 

If I am not mistaken as to the trend of present and_ prospective 
legislation, our friend, the public, will soon take in hand the 
solution of our “railway labor situation.” The danger of it will 
not deter the public, so let us hope for the best. 

Referring to a suggestion by “D. A. D.” for a combination 
of train and engine service, I am much impressed with its pos- 
sibilities. If every man on the train, available and in service as 
fireman or brakeman, conductor or engineman, could change 
about as the company’s convenience might warrant, being sub- 
ject to call in either service and required to pass a standard 
examination on train rules, orders, and change of card, machin- 
ery, airbrakes and block signal, and with uniform salary and uni- 
form responsibility—except, of course, the student, who comes in 
as apprentice—nearly always the crew would be “fullfledged.” 
Efficient service would be the word. I wonder do the railways 
appreciate “D, A. D.”? A dreamer and theorist he may be, 
but he is a constructive thinker, and a daring apostle of progress. 
At the head of a_government department or railways he would 
revolutionize the business. What an opportunity for him! 

Continuing along the lines of the above suggestion by “D. A. 
D.” the arrangement, as outlined, would certainly result in mor¢ 
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There would be more stability to the men, 


efficient service. 
there being a better understanding, and more interest in the 
work. These two small branches of the service should really 
be one, with all of the men available for either train or engine 


board. The trainman of several years’ experience, when he 
has passed a satisfactory examination on machinery, will make 
a capable engineman. The two “lines” would finally merge. 
“D. A. D.” has made many clever suggestions. For instance, 
that for pay of train and enginemen by the hour, with a pro- 
viso for a minimum day. This method, properly installed, would 
simplify many of the vexing wage problems. 

I assume your purpose in your editorials on “The Railway 
Labor Situation” to be a better understanding between company 
and men. As this would naturally precede any wage agreement. 
I may safely say, excepting a few individuals, the men are well 
disposed on wage agreements. They are sometimes unreason- 
able on interpretations of some particular portions of their 
agreement, but that is usually an honest difference of opinion, 
to be adjusted, mutually. The unreasonable employee is in the 
minority and must be overruled. 

In regard to the assertions and views of “Nutlock,” in your 
issue of March 15, I may say, there is no disposition on the 
part of the employee to find excuse or defense for the care- 
less and negligent workman. Brother Nutlock severely arraigns 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and a labor journal for 
their efforts for the correction of a threatening condition in 
the service. Publicity for the facts seems the natural remedy. 
Controversy between the railways and the steel trust over rail 
contents and treatment and a few more rail failures, will result 
in a government standard. Reasoning along these lines, the 
publicity of the “gross carelessness” of the workman, so desired 
by “Nutlock,” will inevitably bring that final remedy, the auto- 
matic train control appliances, with absolute “block” for front 
and rear. I think we may all say, “Speed the day.” But are 
the railways prepared for such legislation? 

The Railway Age Gazette is covering its chosen field in a most 
thorough and efficient manner, and its efforts toward the solu- 
tion of the labor problem are further assurance of good faith. 
May the good work continue. 

WILLIAM J. TIERNEY, 


Secretary, General Committee, Order of Railway Conductors, 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake. 





The work on the railway across the Brazilian-Uruguayan fron- 
tier between the cities of Santa Anna do Livramento in Brazil 
and Rivera in Uruguay, has been completed. This will allow 
passengers and freight to be transported from one country to the 
other without change, as it connects the railway systems of the 
two republics which are already in operation. 


The Paloma to San Marcos railway, Chile, has been completed, 
and work on the Choapa to Salamanca railway has been tempo- 
rarily suspended. On the Copiapo to Lagunas railway rails have 
been laid for a distance of 108 miles, and a complete survey of the 
Serena to Copiapo railway and the staking of the line for a dis- 
tance of 186 miles have been made, while the Vallenar to 
Algarrobal railway, which is to be included in the same railway 
system, will be completed in the near future. ; 


A serious study has been given to the project of constructing a 
railway as a prolongation of the system of the Central of Brazil 
from a point near the station at Pirapora, in the state of 
Minas Geraes, almost due northward across the interior of Brazil 
to the city of Para at the mouth of the Amazon river. This will 
be substantially a trunk line connection between the north and 
south, making no detour to reach the seaports. These can, how- 
ever, be joined to the through line by branches, thus placing the 
seaboard and the interior in close touch with each other and wit! 
the capital, Rio de Janeiro. The entire distance in a straight 
line may be about 1,900 miles, and the new lands to be opened are 
highly productive, suitable to colonization, and of great future 
economic value. 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER 





WITH THE RAILWAYS?* 


National Policy of Country Seems to Be to Reduce Them 


to Starvation. 


Criticism of Regulation and Labor Unionism. 


BY F. A. DELANO, 


President and Receiver, Wabash Railroad. 


Business men and prominent manufacturers of Michigan have 
met together in convention, to ask the question, “What is the 
matter with the railways?” I am here today, by invitation, to 
give an answer to this question as I see it. 

Most railway men would like to reply that the railways are 
all right; that they neither need your help nor your sympathy; 
but the fact of the matter is that they are not all right, 
and that the national policy of this country seems to 
be to reduce them to starvation. In any starvation process, 
of course, it is obvious that those with ample resources will 
survive a good deal longer than those that are poor. This 
is no less true of railways than of individuals. In this connec- 
tion it would be amusing, if it were not so sad, to see the fre- 
quent references in the public prints, magazines, etc., to the 
carelessness of railway managers in letting their property run 
down. It is said, with a great show of wisdom, that the railways 
should put their property in splendid condition during the sum- 
mer, repair all their locomotives and cars, so as to be in good 
condition to go through the winter. Unfortunately, the railway 
manager with interest charges and a payroll to meet must “cut 
his garment according to the cloth.” Many of them have shown 
uncommon resourcefulness in getting along under uncommonly 
difficult conditions, but when all facilities have been strained to 
the utmost, and on top of that we have a winter like the one 
just past, a complete collapse ensues, and the demoralization 
is sometimes so great that the public marvels at the utter lack 
of foresight on the part of the railway officials. 

I do not claim that railway officials are more far-seeing or 
wiser than the rank and file of men who manage the commercial, 
mercantile and manufacturing business of the country. I do 
contend that they average up with the rest. They come from 
the same general stock, and their education—whether in book- 
learning or in the school of hard knocks—is equal to that of 
other men. So far as I know, they work just as hard. It is 
only fair to assume that they are fully up to the average of in- 
telligence. 

No one has to tell a railway man that if he doesn’t put his 
motive power in good condition, he is bound to suffer when 
bad weather comes, or when he has a rush of business. He 
knows that perfectly well. The inevitable question with him al- 
ways is, “Where is the money coming from?” If he doesn’t 
make a good showing in low operating expenses and a safe mar- 
gin between expenses and earnings, his credit suffers and he can’t 
borrow any more money to buy new cars and engines The con- 
stant question with every railway manager is how close he can 
cut his expenses and still not go beyond the danger line of a safe 
reserve. If Jast winter had been a normal winter, or, like some 
of the winters we have had recently, abnormally mild, most of 
the railways in the country would have come through quite com- 
tortably. It so happened that it was an abnormally bad winter, 
and, therefore, even roads that were well equipped suffered 
seriously. Indeed, it is a remarkable thing which most railway 
men fully appreciate, that the’ margin is very narrow between 
close and successful operation on the one hand, and overloaded 
facilities, with demoralized operation, on the other. 


RAILWAY REGULATIONS. 


Most thinking men today, whether in railway service or not, 
are convinced that the regulation of public service corporations, 
including the railways, is necessary and desirable. The only 





“Address before the Convention of Commercial Associations of the State 
of Michigan, at Detroit, on April 17. 


difference of opinion is as to how far this regulation should go. 
In the last few months the shippers of the country have suffered 
severely from the failure of the railways to furnish prompt and 
adequate facilities; and I understand the object of this conven- 
tion is to consider, in a frank and free discussion, what the 
causes of that failure have been. 

In my humble opinion, the causes—stated in a few words—are 
these: First, that the railways have been starved by reductions 
in rates, and by increases in taxes, wages and cost of materials, 
to a point where the margin between income and outgo has dimin- 
ished to an alarming extent. Even the strongest and most for- 
tunately located railways of the country have suffered a serious 
shrinkage in net earnings, and their credit has thereby been im- 
paired, whereas, weaker and less fortunate roads have been 
pushed to the wall. 

The effect of this has been that the railways have done just 
what any individual or corporation would do: They have had 
to skimp wherever they could. Like the man who can’t afford 
to buy a new pair of shoes, he manages to make the old pair do 
the work. If the old pair happens to be pretty thin in the soles, 
and the winter proves to be very cold, he suffers in consequence. 


THE 16-HOUR LAW. 


The second and very obvious cause of the trouble has been 
restrictive laws to which railways have been forced to accede. 
These are: First, the so-called “16-hour law,” under which no 
engine or trainmen can be kept in service longer than sixteen 
hours, without rest. Granting, at ieast for the sake of argument, 
that the 16-hour law was desirable or even necessary, the effect 
of it is as follows: The railway divisions usually are adjusted 
for runs of 125 to 175 miles, the average being not far from 150 
miles. Coarse and heavy—that is to say, drag freight trains 
(in contradistinction to merchandise and perishable trains) make 
runs of this length over single-track roads, allowing for delays 
in passing tracks, at a speed of from 10 to 12 miles per hour, 
including detentions. It will thus be seen that under normal con- 
ditions the division will be covered in from 15 to 16 hours; but 
longer than this when the conditions are abnormal or congested. 

Without question, this was a long day’s work; but under nor- 
mal conditions, the men who made the run.had a long rest at 
the end of it. When the 16-hour law came into effect the rail- 
ways were forced to one of two alternatives: Either to change 
the length of their engine runs, which involved a very large ex- 
pense, or to run the trains lighter (that is to say, with less ton- 
nage) so that they would make higher speed between division 
points; and, in a few cases, to cut the divisions in two—a very 
expensive expedient on account of the rule imposed by engine 
and trainmen upon the roads that a minimum pay of 100 miles 
a day shall be paid, even if less than 100 miles is made; in other 
words, the so-called “bonus mileage” rule. 

In a severe winter, such as we have gone through, the experi- 
ence of every railway has been that all expedients have broken 
down. Engineers and conductors, firemen and brakemen, have, 
on reaching a side-track or passing track at the end of 16 hours, 
notified the despatcher—as the law permits them to do—that their 
16 hours were up and have deliberately abandoned their trains. 
I suppose it is safe to say that there isn’t a road north of the 
Ohio river that hasn’t had many of its trains thus abandoned and 
the engines frozen up. The splendid esprit de corps which used 
to exist, where the engine and train crew would keep going, and, 
like the captain on the bridge of the ocean steamer, bring the 
train into her “port,” is a myth of the past; and, worse than this, 











one of the effects of trades unionism and meddling legislation 
between the employer and the employee has been that in such 
severe weather as we have recently had the old and well-tried 
men have laid off; that is, demanded furloughs, and the railway 
has had to call on its younger and less experienced men to man 
its trains. Small wonder that it cost a number of well-condi- 
tioned trunk lines in January last more to operate than they re- 
ceived in gross earnings. 


THE BOILER INSPECTION LAW. 


Another law which was urged by the trades union element in 
Congress, and which—while undoubtedly well meant by many 
of the men who voted for it—has had a very disastrous effect, 
is the so-called “boiler inspection law.” Under the terms of this 
law, the chief inspector at Washington employs an army of in- 
spectors who go over the country and without hesitation condemn 
locomotives, which, while not in first-class condition, are un- 
questionably safe to run. As is well known, all boilers are built 
with a very large factor of safety, and perfection in a locomotive 
boiler is not to be expected. A modern locomotive boiler has 
from 1,200 to 1,500 staybolts, between 4 and 5 in. apart, on all 
sides of the firebox. Under the law, five broken stavbolts are 
sufficient to condemn an engine. This means that a locomotive 
boiler must be more than 99 per cent. perfect to meet approval ; 
and yet it is safe to say that no high-pressure boiler can be cooled 
down and reheated again (as it must be for each washing out) 
without breaking at least this number of staybolts. In my early 
railway experience in locomotive shops, we used to consider that 
if there were not more than 5 staybolts in one cluster broken, 
the engine was safe; and I do not recall the bursting of a boiler 
due to broken staybolts in the side sheets of an engine. The 
worst effect of such broken staybolts would be the bulging of 
the sheet and consequent serious leakage of the engine. 

The bursting of a fire tube or flue in an engine is a common 

thing, and in old days it used to be considered good practice to 
plug such a flue and to run the engine until the damage could 
be repaired. Under the rules today, no engine is permitted to 
run out of a terminal with a burst flue. Thus, without going 
into further details, it is safe to say that the present law in re- 
gard to boiler inspection will require the railways of the country 
to maintain from 15 to 25 per cent. more power to move the 
same volume of freight than was formerly necessary, and yet 
this law became effective at very short notice. 

A number of other laws have added very much to the cost of 
railway operation and maintenance, such, for example, as the 
safety appliance act, in regard to freight cars, the mail com- 
pensation order, the automatic ash pan law, the steel mail car 
law, the third brakeman law in some states. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


It is, perhaps, unnecessary to dwell on the fact that the cost 
of living has increased in the last five or ten years and that the 
railways have felt this very seriously. The principal “foud” of the 
railway is coal, ties, lumber, steel rails, iron, etc. There has been 
a general advance in the price of practically all articles used by 
railways, from the low level of 93 to the present day, with the 
one exception of cement. The advance in the cost of coal and in 
the cost of ties has been very great in this period. The rail- 
ways have had nothing to offset this advance in the cost of ma- 
terial and in the cost of doing business, except economy in rail- 
way service incident to the increased volume of business and in- 
creased efficiency of railway operation—handling of larger train 
units, etc. But, in spite of all efforts, it has been impossible in 
the last few years to stem the tide in many cases. Railway 
freight rates have been substantially stationary for a number of 
years. Up to 8 or 10 years ago, they moved progressively down- 
Perhaps some rates are too high today, and railway men 
would be inclined to admit this in particular cases; but with the 
public attitude opposed to the advancing of any rate, no traffic 
manager or executive officer would dare to lower a rate, even if 
he thought it would encourage the volume of business and conse- 
quent earnings. 
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Passenger rates in all the states of the Middle West, and north 
of the Ohio river, have been reduced, generally to a level of Z 
cents per mile; and yet the demand of communities for low rates 
for special occasions is just as great as ever it was. It is almost 
unnecessary to point out that in the days when 3 cents was the 
regular fare for ordinary travel, the railways were ready to give 
half rates, and even lower, for special occasions, to stimulate 
travel, etc.; but with the maximum fare reduced to 2 cents, it 
isn’t possible to do this. 

To add to our other difficulties, railway taxation has advanced 
steadily upward for a long period of time, and in this respect the 
state of Michigan has taken the lead and has well-nigh taxed the 
railways out of existence. It would be a bold man who would 
project the building of a steam railway in the state of Michigan 
today, in the light of your very drastic taxation methods. Un- 
doubtedly, you can hold on to what you have got, because a rail- 
way isn’t like a factory—it can’t pull up stakes and go some- 
where else. Even though it may be unfortunately located and 
prove to its owners a liability, rather than an asset, it must go 
on and on, assessing and reassessing its owners until enough 
money has been put in the foundation to make a superstructure 
which will sustain itself. 

It is a favorite theme with a certain class of politicians to 
tell of the fabulous profits of railways. They do not tell of the 
fortunes that have been lost in railways—of the frequent re- 
organizations, nor of the wiping out of capital actually invested. 
Because we are a hopeful nation, and because there is always 
a fresh crop of investors coming along, there is always new 
money to be found to refinance an old property or to float a new 
one; but there has been a marked checking of the enthusiasm 
in this direction. 

Few people, apart from those engaged in finance, comprehend 
the constant requirement of railways for cash for development 
work, The needs of this country in normal years are not far 
from five hundred millions per year. Now, this money must be 
drawn from the investor—the banker, the trustee, the insurance 
company and the savings bank—by the issuance of securities, 
backed by a. valid promise of repayment of the principal and a 
fair rate of interest on the investment. The railway cannot sell 
securities—that is to say, borrow money—without credit, it has 
no credit unless its operations show a fair profit; it cannot show 
a fair profit if starved and strangulated by legislation; and who 
suffers most? The public, whose servants the legislatures and 
the commissions are. In this endless chain of circumstance, 
what is the answer? 


CONCLUSIONS. 


My conclusion is that the only remedy in the situation is co- 
operation. The railways do not complain of supervision so long 
as that supervision is intelligent and takes a fair share of the 
responsibility for its acts. When a man or a body of men 
negotiate for an interest which they represent, it is their duty 
to do the best they can for their client; but it is never advisable 
to press the bargain so far that the service demanded cannot be 
performed under the conditions of the bargain. There is such 
a thing as “killing the goose that lays the golden eggs.” Rail- 
way men sometimes complain (and certainly with some show of 
justice) that the legislatures and commissions have only one 
interest, viz., to drive a sharp bargain for the benefit of the 
public, and thereby acquire merit in the public estimation; but, 
after all, if the legislatures or commissions take this view, it 
is a very short-sighted view, because obviously if railway busi- 
ness is unprofitable and continues in that condition for several 
years, the public interests of the country will suffer, just as the 
interests of you gentlemen have suffered this winter. You are 
calling a convention here to find out what the trouble is. You 
are calling on me for an expression of opinion, and, admittedly, 
my opinion is an ex parte statement of the case; but I have 
tried to be frank and straightforward with you. 

But in the consideration of this question it would be well 
for the manufacturing and commercial interests to remember 
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that the idea of government regulation is spreading. No cor- 
poration can exist except by reason of charter rights from the 
government. There is scarcely a corporation but what sustains 
some public relation, and to which the broad and elastic phrase 
so often used by the courts, “affected with a public use,” applies. 
From little beginnings we shall soon find a greater and greater 
disposition to extend the limits of corporate control and super- 
vision. And, while I shudder to think of the multiplication of 
government bureaus, I think it is the duty of business men to 
study the problem in its broadest sense and try to work out 
some method of partnership between public interests and private 
control, which shall produce the best results for all. In the case 
of the railways, I think it would be well for the public to see 
that it is essential that the capital invested in railways should 
yield a fair return and that unless this condition exists, rail- 
ways will be starved to death and service will become poorer, 
instead of better. 

Perhaps we shall never instill into the mind of the public this 
idea of the absolute need of co-operation, unless there is an 
actual sharing of the profits. If, in lieu of taxation, the public 
could have a share in the net profits (as is done in Chicago in 
the case of the street railways), we would come nearer to fair 
conditions for all and the public would appreciate that they were 
not only indirectly, but also directly interested in prosperous 
conditions for the railways. In this way, and perhaps in no 
other way, will this hostile legislation against railways cease— 
legislation which with each succeeding year puts upon them new 
burdens and exactions, yet affords no means to the railway man- 
ager for increasing earnings or diminishing expenses. 





THE BLOCK SIGNAL BOARD’S_ INSPEC- 


TION REPORTS.* 





Appendix “C” to the fourth annual report of the Block Sig- 
nal and Train Control Board contains what are stated to be 
“the results of inspections of signal appliances, systems, and 
methods” conducted by the board during 1911. This appendix 
is far from a creditable piece of work. It does not deserve to 
be included with the other work of the board. 

From the title it would seem that the inspections were in- 
tended to discover what kind of signal appliances, systems, and 
methods are in use on the railways of the United States, and 
what effect these have upon operation—as to whether they are 
safe or unsafe. There is no doubt that inspections of the 
proper kind would reveal many conditions that could be im- 
proved, for there is probably not a road in the United States 
which is not somewhat lax in discipline or somewhat care- 
less in the conduct of its physical properties. Such inspections 
should be carefully and comprehensively made by men who are 
fitted by education, training and experience for the purpose; 
and they should take into account not only the actual visible 
conditions, but also what defenses of these conditions can be 
offered. “The test of the pudding is in the eating,” and a good 
many conditions which, viewed superficially, may appear danger- 
ous are really not so when the special requirements which led 
to their use are understood. Proper allowances should be made 
also for special requirements imposed by local conditions. The 
resulis obtained ought then to be presented in such form that 
they would be useful. In reports of inspections which are prop- 
erly conducted and which have in view the discovering and 
remedying of the wrong conditions, very little space would 
require to be given to accepted practices. 

dut the reports of the board’s inspectors are by no means 
of this kind. For the most part they do not deal with signal 
applances, systems, and methods, as the title would imply; and 
there has been little or no attempt to put them in shape so that 
such criticisms as they contain will be useful. Even a casual 
reacing will show that the inspections were most superficial, and 
that the inspectors, instead of getting at the big things which are 
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thought to be wrong in operating practice, devoted most of their 
time to enlarging upon isolated and non-representative cases. 

The inspectors visited parts of 38 roads, of which the names 
are given. A considerable portion of their report is devoted to 
explanations of principles which have been so long accepted as 
standard, and are in such common use, especially on the larger 
roads to which the inspection appears to have been confined, that 
there would seem to be no good reason for devoting so much, or 
even any, space to them. The fact that they have received such 
an amount of attention might appear to indicate that, old as 
they are, they are still somewhat new to the inspectors of the 
board, which reflects no credit on the competency of the inspect- 
ors. For example, six lines are used to describe a time release 
arrangement whereby a leverman is prevented from accidentally 
taking away a clear signal from a train. Time locks similar to 
this for holding signals and routes have been installed on most 
of the interlocking plants. built within the last 10 years, and have 
long since ceased to be novel except in the manner of their 
design, which, of course, has nothing to do with their application, 
inasmuch as they all effect the same result. 

Wholesale condemnation of roads is rather frequent through- 
out the entire report. The condemnation is expressed in terms 
which the officers of the roads in question will have no difficulty 
in proving do not represent the conditions correctly. The in- 
spections could not have been thorough, or the fact that there 
are perfectly good reasons for some of the practices which are 
mentioned would have become evident. For example, it is 
said that on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, “At crossovers 
trains stop before making the crossover movement regardless of 
the position of the signal.” This road has very little automatic 
signal mileage, and it has been standard practice for many years 
in non-automatic territory to use normally clear station protec- 
tion signals at station crossovers and passing tracks. Before the 
trains leave the main track at one of these points the station 
protection signals are pulled to the stop position by the train- 
men, and are left in that position for rear end protection until 
after the main line has been cleared. Otherwise the operation 
at crossovers, so far as stopping is concerned, is similar to that 
on all other roads in the country, and is the same as it has been 
for many years. If this statement was intended to be a criticism 
it was obviously made in ignorance of the facts. If it was in- 
tended to commend the road’s practice the effort might well 
have been directed along more profitable lines. If it was in- 
cluded merely to show that the inspectors were “on the job” 
and had the C. B. & Q. under surveillance, the energy was 
wasted. 

In one instance 700 miles of road are condemned in two lines, 
and in another nearly 10,000 miles of track in 15 words. In 
several other places there is a marked tendency to apply the 
same terms that are used to describe a single special case to 
conditions on a whole system—in other words, to generalize from 
a single incident. 

The Chicago & North Western comes in for some scoring of 
this kind. The report says with reference to this road: “One 
important interlocking plant was inspected. It was very poorly 
maintained. The inspector reports that it was.in the worst con- 
dition of all the plants in large terminals that he had ever seen. 
As a rule the signalmen and repairmen were of a poor class.” 
No one who has visited the new North Western terminal needs 
to be told that this could not possibly be any of the plants con- 
nected with it. The plant which was so poorly maintained might 
have been—in fact, it undoubtedly was—the old plant at the 
Wells street station, Chicago, which was abandoned when the 
new terminal was put in service, and on which for some time pre- 
vious to abandonment, there naturally was not spent any more 
money than was absolutely necessary to keep it working. The 
statement that the signalmery and repairmen were of a poor class, 
following as it does the comment upon the badly maintained 
interlocking plant, would seem to have been an inference made 
by the inspector from the condition of the plant. In this case 
the report appears to indicate lack of discrimination on the 
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part of the inspectors as to what is representative of conditions 
on railways, and to show also very little idea on their part, of 
constructive criticism. At least the fact that the old plant which 
was in such bad condition was going to be taken out of service 
in the near future should have been mentioned. 

In view of the nature of the wholesale condemnation the com- 
mendation which is given certain roads does not amount to 
much. The terms used are so general and so ambiguous, and the 
information on which the reports are based is so palpably in- 
complete, that there is probably very little satisfaction in getting 
a clean bill of health from inspectors of such demonstrated 
ignorance and incompetency. 

They say of the Baltimore & Ohio: “Electro-gas automatic 
signals are in use on this road. They are maintained in excel- 
lent condition, and the track work was well constructed and well 
maintained.” As a matter of fact there are a great many more 
electric automatic signals on the B. & O. than electro-gas, yet a 
reading of the report would not lead to such a conclusion. 

There is a similar ambiguity in the description of the signals 
on the Maine Central. The Northern Pacific gets an O. K. in 
seven lines. Two interlocking plants were looked over, and the 
rest of the road was evidently inspected from the rear end of a 
train. The signaling on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie was thor- 
oughly approved in seven lines, but the statements are so gen- 
eral, so lacking in detail and judgment, that this approval will 
hardly be satisfactory even to the officers of the road. 

Much of the effort of the inspectors seems to have been wasted 
either upon trivialities which mean nothing one way or the 
other to persons familiar with signaling, or upon practice which 
is already standard. For instance, in three cases, it is said in 
effect that signal blades were so dirty that it was impossible to 
tell the color of the blade a short distance away. This expresses 
a very common condition in and about yards—a condition which 
it is almost impossible to prevent, but which it is not worth while 
to prevent, simply because enginemen do not run according to 
the colors of signal blades, but according to their positions! 

In dealing with things which are already accepted as standard 
practice and used wherever there are signals, the inspectors have, 
perhaps, unwittingly, expressed themselves in language as subtle 
in its innuendo as that of the sailor who, after he had been 
chided by his Puritanical captain for being drunk, wrote in the 
ship’s log, “The captain was sober today.” A case in point 
is the statement that, “On the Lehigh Valley switch boxes are 
installed on all switches in main tracks and switch indicators are 
used.” In reference to the New York Central the report reads, 
“Switch boxes are applied to all main track switches and switch 
indicators are used,” and on the Maine Central, “proper fouling 
and switch box protection is furnished for all switches and sid- 
ings leading to the main track.” Fortunately the innuendo is 
harmless. It is true there is no better way to find out whether 
a road uses switch boxes than to look for them, but to conduct 
inspections on the supposition that they do not use them in auto- 
matic territory would seem, to railway men at least, to be about 
as useless an expenditure of effort as to inspect passenger cars 
to see if they are equipped with couplers. 

Some parts of the report are so lacking in detail and so un- 
intelligible that they are likely to be of little use to any body. 
For example, an interlocking plant is described as follows: 
“Track circuits are used only on the tracks of the Pennsylvania 
and extend only to the heel of the crossing frog. With this ar- 
rangement clear signals may be given on the Pennsylvania when 
the crossing is occupied by a train on the Lake Erie, Alliance & 
Wheeling.” This seems to refer to a mechanical plant. If the 
description means that clear signals may be given on the Penn- 
sylvania when a route is set up for a train on the other road 
the inference would be that there is no mechanical locking in 
the machine—such an unusual condition that if it were actually 
found it should have been exactly described. If, however, the 
statement is intended to mean that a train might be standing 
between the derails on the L. E. A. & W. while blocking the 
crossing for Pennsylvania trains, so that clear signals could be 
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given on the tracks of the latter, the words merely express a 
condition which, until the comparatively recent adoption on a 
large scale of route locking, was the most satisfactory one that 
had been devised, and one which, on account of the unusual com- 
bination of circumstances which would be necessary to bring. 
about a collision, was not considered dangerous. If the inspect-: 
ors intended to criticize the roads interested for the lack of route 
locking, why wasn’t the criticism made in specific terms? 

Other portions of the report indicate a similar lack of acquaint- 
ance on the part of the inspectors with railway operating practice. 
In two places it is noted that some of the switches within the 
limits of the interlocking plant were not interlocked. This in 
itself means nothing, as there are many plants in the country 
where switches within the interlocking limits are purposely left 
out for convenience in operating, especially in connection with 
switching movements, and the leaving out of which does not 
increase the liability to accident. In fact, it is believed by some 
signal engineers that the tendency to interlock everything within 
a certain distance of an interlocking tower has led to a large 
unnecessary expenditure in a good many installations. 

It is apparent from a careful reading of the entire report that 
a large number of the inspections were conducted from the back 
ends of trains. Considerable information also seems to have 
been gathered from talks with individual signalmen. The prac- 
tice as to flagging on several roads is set forth in general terms, 
whereas the terms used should have been restricted to the single 
isolated cases from which the inspectors were led to draw their 
general, conclusions. 

The foregoing are sufficient to show the inadequacy and in- 
competency of the report, either as such an authoritative com- 
mendation of operating methods as should emanate from so high 
an authority as the Block Signal Board, or as such a criticism 
as will lead to any greater safety on the railways of the country. 
It is to be feared that the report will be considered by many 
railway men as an excellent example of the animus of the in- 
spector who is hired to inspect, and who would not be thought 
to be doing his work properly unless he criticized without caring 
much about the intrinsic value of his criticism. 

Even the reader who knows nothing of railway work will read- 
ily discern that the inspections which are reported are superficial 
and do not represent the conditions they are intended to cover. 
And perhaps he will wonder, since the reports are not creditable 
to the board, why such inspections are made at all. The natural 
supposition would be that if the board is to conduct inspections 
they should be conducted in such a way as will do the most 
good—or, at least, some good. If, for instance, the inspectors 
had reported a year ago that certain roads on which traffic was 
so intensive that it ought to have been handled by automatic 
block signaling, were still using the time interval principle of 
operation on their main lines, some of the recent awful accidents 
might have been prevented. Appendix “C” ought to be recalled. 
It ought not to be permitted to remain among the reports of a 
body whose work has been of so much value and of such a uni- 
formly high quality heretofore that the contrast with Appendix 
“C” only serves to bring out more strongly the incompetency, 
and even imbecility, of the latter. 





TRAFFIC STATISTICS IN_ 1910. 





The accompanying table is an abstract from a compilation of 
figures made by the Bureau of Railway Economics from reports 
of railways to the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Bureau 
of Railway Economics’ compilation gives figures for the years 
1900 to 1910, inclusive. Our ‘abstract gives the figures for 1910 
only and, as will be noted, our abstract gives round numbers 
only. The figures in general are self explanatory. The per cent. 
which each group bears to the total United States is shown where 
possible. By “Miles of line” is meant road mileage, and by “Mile- 
age operated, main tracks” is meant track miles, including first. 
second, third, etc., tracks and branch line track mileage, but ex- 
cluding miles of yard tracks and sidings. 
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RAIL FAILURES DUE TO ECCENTRIC LOADING. 


ane Stresses Resulting from the Use of the Present Sections 
‘ Under Coned Wheels Exceed the Elastic Limit of the Metal. 


BY C. A. MORSE, 
Chief Engineer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System. 


half what they are now and rails were very much lighter, but 
Mr. Whittemore called attention in this paper to the fact that 
even under the wheel loads of that period, owing to the small 
area of contact between the wheel and the rail, the elastic limit 
of the metal in the rail was exceeded. If that was true at that 
time what must be the condition at the present time with 20,000 
lb. wheel loads on 34 in. wheels and 30,000 to 35,000 Ib. wheel 
loads on 69 to 79 in. wheels. 

One point which Mr. Whittemore did not bring out in his 
paper, as the trouble from it under the wheel loads at that time 
was not acute, is the eccentric loading of the rail. The M. C. B. 
standard car wheel has a taper or coning of one in twenty. 


The question of rail failures is a very live one at the present 
time, and is naturally the subject of investigation by every rail- 
way and by all railway associations interested in maintenance. 
{It has perhaps been natural for railway companies to feel that 
the quality of rail furnished in the larger sections was not equal 
to what had formerly been furnished in the smaller sections. 
This has caused the manufacturers to investigate the quality of 
steel rails being made at the present time. Accidents due to 
broken rails, such as that on the Lehigh Valley, have started the 
national government investigating the same subject, and some of 
the state railway commiissions have also begun to look into the 
matter. In the report to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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Sections of 85-Lb. Rails, Showing Failures from Split Heads. 
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on the Lehigh Valley accident, James E. Howard, of the United 
States Bureau of Standards, intimates that the limit of wheel 
loads for steel rail has been reached. Apparently, however, the 
investigations and inquiries are all pointed solely to the chem- 
ical composition of the steel in the rail and to the process of 
manufacture. Little, if anything, has been said, or apparently 
done within the last decade looking to improved design of rails 
and wheels, except the adoption of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation rail sections and a little change in the radius of the 
fillets for car wheel flanges. 

In the transactions of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers for September, 1889, D. J. Whittemore, past president 
of that society, and the then chief engineer of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, wrote an exhaustive article on the sub- 
ject of “Cylindrical Wheels and Flat Top Rails for Railways.” 
At the time this paper was written, axle loads were only about 


This has existed for years, and is one of those things that have 
come down from early days and the necessity for which has 
apparently been taken for granted. The writer was taught in 
Henck’s field book over thirty years ago that the wheel was 
coned for the purpose of tending to equalize the diameter of 
the wheel in passing around curves; that owing to the widen- 
ing of gage on curves and the play in the boxes of the truck 
the larger diameter of the wheel was brought in play on the 
outside rail and the smaller diameter on the inside rail tending 
to prevent slippage and to overcome the difference in distance 
around the curve on the two rails, which was a very good 
theory, but under present conditions has no value. At the pres 
ent time it is considered good practice not to widen the case 
up to and including 8, or even 10, deg. curves. 
the tread of the wheels soon does away with the coning, 
the result that there is practically no difference in the diameter | 
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of the wheel in the width that the play in the boxes of the truck heavy steel tie plate from % to 5 in. thick makes the 

permits. effect of the continuous pounding on the rail much more de- 
In the case of a new wheel and a new rail the coning of the structive than it was when the rail rested directly on a wooden: 

wheel causes the line of pressure in the case of an M. C. B. tie, which served to cushion the blow to some extent. 

wheel and a 90 lb. A. R. A. rail to be located 0.7 in. away from The rail failures due to head troubles have become so nu- 

the center of the rail toward the inner edge of the head, thus merous during the past few years as to attract special attention. 

loading the rail eccentrically and tending to split the head, to For instance, on one road during 1910 there were 1,146 break- 
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Standard Wheel Tread and Flange for Standard Wheel Tread and Flange. Wheel Tread and Flange for Steeland Stee/ 
Road Eng. Driving Whee/s, Eng. Truck Whee!s, M.C.B. Standard of 1909, Cast iron Whee/s. tired wheels. Taken from the proceedings 


Trailersand Tender Truck Wheels. M.C.B. Vol, 44-1910, 
f Development of Standard Wheels. 
( split the web of the rail longitudinally, and, owing to the area ages of 85 and 95 lb. rails, of which those due to a head andi 


\. of contact being only from one-third to one-half a square inch, web troubles were as follows: 
‘exceeding the elastic limit of the metal, causing a flow, this 


: ie ; On tangent. Oncurve. Total. 
flow naturally being toward the inside edge of the rail. In the Crushed head .......0..eceeeees 134 87 221 
design of structures, eccentric loading is studiously avoided, fs 9p 181 93 274 
, Ss : Eo eae i, ONY OE MOEEOE otiec ea d8. 06 ccewees 10 s 15 
but in the case of a steel rail, subject, as it is, to continuously SHHELWEES occ oe ca tolet evened. 47 21 68 
repeated application of loads, this matter seems to have been | 372 206 378 
ignored completely. Broken tires are increasing practically as } ’ 
fast as broken rails. They have not attracted the attention of In a out of 1,350 breskages in 85 and 90 Ib. rails there 
the public, but they are worrying mechanical officers nearly as sisal 
much as broken rails are worrying maintenance officers. On tangent. Oncurve. Total. 
. . . 5 4 
The strains in the head of a rail due to wheel loads are so Pe rd pe ba beta ei bo ic pe 
numerous that the combined effect of a number of them is very an of a tee cececescecees a é a 
hard on the rail. Referring to Fig. 1, they can be enumerated a a tide in cantata a wea came 
as follows: 618 220 838 
First. Direct crushing stress due to the wheel load at the Fifty per cent. of the total breakages in 1910 and 62 per cent. 
point A. in 1911 were in the head and web. 
Second. Vertical shearing stress along the line BD owing to By doing away with the coning of wheels and having a 
the wheel load at A. cylindrical wheel the bearing of the load would be in the center 


Tender Engine 1403. . 
Leading Whee/ls-Front Truck. 
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Inches 
March 34 
118 \ Acct Mate 
10-1909. 33 
9 Mate x 
[32 
6./ Mate a 
38.) 8-/910. 3 
1$.5 Mate / - 
30 | i 7 |Mar./5-9/1 130 ° 
S tandard 28 | to Limit of Service EB 9 S tandard 
Solid Steel Wheel ia ‘ Solid Stee! Wheel. 
Graphical Record of Wear of Front Truck Tender Wheels. 
e Third. Longitudinal shearing stress along the line BD owing of the head directly over the web, doing away with the eccentric 
1s to tractive force applied at A. loading which tends to split the head and split the web. With 
in Fourth. Bending stress at B due to the vertical wheel load the point of contact in the center of the head of the rail any 
AS at A. wear or flow of metal would immediately tend to increase the: 
of Fifth. Horizontal side pull at B due to sidewise slipping of area of contact and decrease the pressure per square inch, thus- 
n- the wheel. reducing the tendency to crush the rail, split the head or cause 
ck Sixth. Longitudinal stress in the rail head lying to the right the metal to flow. Our present A. R. A. section has a radius: 
he of the line BD due to tractive force applied at A. for the top of the head of 14 in. By increasing this radius to: 
ng _ Seventh. Stress due to load at A; rail considered as a simple 20 in. the area of contact would be greatly increased between: 
ice girder. a new rail and a new wheel, and thus the tendency to wear 
od Owing to the conditions of surface, grade and speed, these dif- and flow would be materially reduced. 
es: fm ferent strains can be combined in a variety of ways, each com- The argument is made that the rail and the tire become worn 
ige bination tending, however, to disrupt the head of the rail,.split shortly so as to give a larger area of contact and that, there- 
on the web or cause the metal to flow over the edge, and when fore, they give this larger area under the present section of rail 
ith” these combinations of strains are repeated thousands of times, and tire. This is true to a certain extent, but on lines running 


ter it is not strange that the material is ruptured. The use of a heavy power they are constantly laying new rail, receiving new 
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cars and equipping old cars with new wheels, and our locomotive 
wheel tires are turned down often enough to give the effect of 
a new wheel. 

Some railways and locomotive works have adopted the prac- 
tice of reducing the coning or taper on locomotive tires to one 
in 38 instead of one in 20. This is a step in the right direction, 
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but why one in 38? Why not level? It would seem that the 
most direct way to get relief would be for the committees of 
the Master Mechanics, Master Car Builders and American Rail- 
way Engineering Associations to take this question up together, 
with the idea of re-designing the rail and tire sections, as the 
tire wear can be reduced and number of broken tires lessened 
by the same remedy that helps the rail. 





MANUAL BLOCK SYSTEM ON SINGLE 
TRACK.* 





In the last annual report reference was made to the intro- 
duction of the block system on the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western (now operated directly as a part of the Baltimore & 
Ohio). On 180 miles of this company’s line, nearly all single 
track, the necessary apparatus for the operation of the 
manual block system was installed in less than one week, 
62 offices being equipped with telegraph instruments and bat- 
teries and a new telegraph wire being put up throughout the 
length of the line (the poles being already in place). 

Including other sections on which the block system was 
introduced about the same time, the length of road now 
operated is 254 miles, and the number of regular passen- 
ger trains each way daily is from 9 to 13 (on different parts 
of the road). The number of station operators now in serv- 
ice is 110, the pay rolls amounting to $6,262 a month. The 
number of telegraphers in service before the adoption of the 
block system was 64 and the total increase in operating ex- 
pense made necessary by the change was $2,459 a month. 
The outdoor signals used are those formerly used to stop 
trains for despatchers’ orders. 

On the question of the number of permissive movements 
necessary, which is one of the primary questions in the intro- 
duction of the block system on lines over which the volume 
of traffic is moderate, the record of three days of average 
traffic in the month of November, 1911, shows that the 
freight trains received clear signals at nearly nine-tenths of 
the block-signal stations. The figures for the three days are 
given in the table below. On the section of line here referred 
to no permissive signaling is allowed for any train following 
a passenger train. For passenger trains following freight, 
permissive signals are allowed, and in the record here shown 
86 such movements were made. 

The headings of the columns are as follows: (1) Date; (2) 
number of passenger trains on train sheet; (3) number of 





*From the annual report of the Block Signal and Train Control Board 
of the Interstate Commission. 
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freight trains on train sheet; (4) absolute clear signals given 
to freight trains; (5) permissive signals given to freight 
trains; (6) permissive signals given to passenger trains fol- 
lowing freight trains. 


CLear AND Permissive Brock Sicnats; BaLtimore & Ou10 SouTHWESTERN. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
Passenger Freight Clear Permissive Permissive 
Date. trains. trains. freight. freight. passenger. 
Cincinnati district eastbound: 
LR AREER I 9 9 134 9 6 
I at ee eel 9 6 96 7 4 
NC aS ears cis os 11 9 124 9 
Washington-Louisville district 
eastbound: 
ES ee ee oe 13 17 130° 20 12 
PO. OS iskatassowkone 13 14 122 14 0 
NOUS S. akececbansess 14 16 126 18 
Cincinnati district westbound: 
ON a Getuuenccae ya's 9 6 96 5 8 
OS See ee 9 6 90 ° 10 8 
PEDT, OF Boéessakusauees 9 8 126 8 10 
Washington-Louisville district . 
westbound: 
MINE? waccehchene wes 13 15 122 17 4 
Me O uncbnbawsswsees 13 15 116 29 3 
MUG: TR da nbossssssues 13 14 123 8 3 
DA nakes eve aeess 135 135 1,405 154 86 


The rules in force on this line contain the usual provisions 
for moving trains according to time-table rights and des- 
patchers’ orders whenever the block-signal wire fails. Meet- 
ing points are fixed by time-table and by despatchers’ 
orders, as in the general American practice on single-track 
lines. In addition to the ordinary requirements, a rule on 
this division (Rule S. 6) provides that when a meeting order 
is sent to trains a copy of the order shall be sent to the sig- 
nalman at the meeting point; and also that this requirement 
shall be carried out even when the meeting point is a non- 
telegraph station; this by sending a copy of the order to two 
telegraph offices—one on each side of the meeting point; the 
operator at each of these stations being required to give a 
card to the train which passes him. 

This and other examples of practice are given for the pur- 
pose of illustrating the facility with which the block system 
can be and is used with only the minimum expenditures for 
signals, wires, apparatus and attendants. This memorandum 
is not to be taken as an expression concerning the correct- 
ness in. detail of the practice referred to, nor as an approval 
either of permissive signaling in general or of its use in 
these particular instances; but the data given, while incom- 
plete in some respects, show that on the lines cited nearly 
all passenger trains and a large part of the freight trains are 
constantly being run by the space-interval system, doing 
away with numerous, varied and troublesome risks of the 
time-interval system. This is a definite improvement ac- 
complished. But, what is of equal and potentially greater 
significance, the facilities are always at hand for enforcing 
the absolute block system at any time for all trains. In 
case of snowstorms or dense fogs, making it difficult or im- 
possible for enginemen to see ahead, or when from any 
cause special caution becomes necessary, a word from the 
despatcher puts into effect at once the rule forbidding all 
permissive blocking. Where it is necessary to provide 
against dangers from sudden local fogs, station telegraphers 
can be authorized to adopt this rule on their own motion 
without waiting for special authority. 

The bills which have been presented in Congress by Hon. 
John J. Esch, of Wisconsin, as well as the recommendations 
which have been put forth by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and by the Block Signal and Train Control Board, 
have all been drawn in conformity to the condition which is 
here illustrated and which, indeed, prevails to a greater or 
less extent on nearly all railways which use the manual 
block system. That is to say, the primary idea is the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the facilities for enforcing 
the space interval between trains. The extent to which ex- 
ceptions or suspensions may be allowed, while not unimpor- 
tant, is, from a governmental standpoist, a secondary question. 
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THE “TITANIC” DISASTER. 





The sinking of the new steamship Titanic of the White Star 
Line by an iceberg in the Atlantic ocean, 1,150 miles east of New 
York, on the morning of April 15, about two o'clock, appears to 
have resulted in the loss of over 1,300 lives, the number saved 
out of the 2,200 total of passengers and crew being given at 868. 
Two prominent railway men were aboard, Charles M. Hays, of 
Montreal, president of the Grand Trunk, and John B. Thayer, of 
Philadelphia,, second vice-president of the Pennsylvania. Other 
prominent persons on the ship were John Jacob Astor, of New 
York, a director of the Illinois Central and the Delaware & Hud- 
son; Isidor Straus, of New York, merchant and former con- 
gressman; Benjamin Guggenheim; J. Bruce Ismay, managing di- 
rector of the White Star Line, and Col. Archibald Butt, mili- 
tary aide to President Taft. At this writing the reports in- 
dicate that Mr. Thayer and Mr. 
Ismay are the only ones of 
these who were saved. An ac- 
count of Mr. Hays’ career is 
given below. 

The Titanic was the largest 
ship in the world, being a little 
larger than her sister ship, the 
Olympic, and was on her first 
voyage. She was 882 ft. long, 
or nearly 100 ft. longer than 
the Mauretania; 92 ft. wide 
and 94 ft. deep; tonnage, 46,- 
000. She had 15 watertight 
compartments. She had ac- 
commodations for 3,500 passen- 
gers, and carried a crew of 
860. She is said to have cost 
$10,000,000. The aggregate 
losses of ship and cargo (which 
included diamonds worth 
$5,000,000), added to the insur- 
ance on the lives of passengers 
are estimated at from 15 to 25 
millions of dollars. The dis- 
aster occurred in west longi- 
tude 50.14, north latitude 41.46. 
All of the survivors are being 
brought to New York on the 
Cunard steamship Carpathia. 
The signals of distress given 
by the Titanic were first re- 
ceived on Sunday night at 
10:25 [presumably Greenwich 
time] by the station at Cape 
Race, Newfoundland; and the 
first, vessel to respond and start 
for the scene was the Virginian 
of the Allan Line. The Vir- 
ginian, however, was 170 miles away and did not arrive soon 
enough to be of any assistance. The first ship actually to reach 
the survivors was the Carpathia. This was at daybreak, or some 
eight hours after the sinking of the Titanic. All of the survivors 
Were in the boats, and all of the boats were accounted for. 

Mr. Hays was one of the most widely known railway men in 
America; and Sir Wilfred Laurier at a dinner of the Canadian 
Club once said of him. “He is beyond question the greatest 
railway genius in Canada. As an executive genius he ranks 
second only to the late Edward H. Harriman.” 

Mr. Hays was born on May 16, 1856, at Rock Island, Ill., and 
began railway work in November, 1873, as a clerk in the passen- 
ger department of the Atlantic & Pacific at St. Louis, Mo., and 
was later clerk in the auditor’s and the general superintendent’s 
offices of the same road. In 1887 he was appointed secretary to 








Charles M. Hays. 
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the general manager of the Missouri Pacific, and from 1884 to 
1886 he was secretary to the general manager of the Wabash, 
St. Louis & Pacific, and then for one year was assistant general 
manager of the same road. In 1887 he was appointed general 
manager of the Wabash Western, and later of the consolidated 
Wabash System, becoming vice-president and general manager of 
the Wabash in 1894, remaining in that position until December, 
1895. During that period he was a director of the Chicago & 
Western Indiana, the Belt Railway of Chicago, the Detroit 
Union Railroad & Station Company, the Hannibal Union Station 
Company, the Keokuk Union Station Company, the Kansas City 
Union Station Company, and the Terminal Road Association of 
St. Louis, of which latter company he was also chairman of the 
executive committee. He represented the Wabash in the West- 
ern Traffic Association, in the Central Traffic Association, and 
in the Joint Traffic Association. He became general manager of 

the Grand Trunk on January 1, 

1896, and left that company in 

January, 1901, to become presi- 

dent of the Southern Pacific 

Company. When this property 

changed hands he resigned and 

returned, in 1902, to the serv- 
ice of the Grand Trunk, as sec- 
ond vice-president and general 
manager. He was elected 
president of the Grand Trunk 

in October, 1909. 

During the period of Mr. 
Hays’ control the original 
Grand Trunk has not only been 

_ rebuilt, but its terminal facili- 
ties have been extended and 
improved, and its earning ca- 
pacity increased by the reduc- 
tion of grades, construction of 
second-track and heavy bridges 
and laying heavy rails through- 
out. In addition, increased 
mileage has been added by the 
control of the Central Ver- 
mont and the absorption of the 

Canada Atlantic, and by the 

joint control of the Detroit & 

Toledo Shore Line. The most 

important undertaking, outside 

of the direct operation of the 

Grand Trunk, has been the 

building, under Mr. Hays’ di- 

rection, of the Grand Trunk 

Pacific, which is being built 

from Moncton, N. B., west to 

Prince Rupert, B. C., on the 

Pacific coast, and is to have 

3,550 miles of main line. 

Mr. Hays was very self-possessed, seldom showing irritation 
or anger, and his capacity for work seemed unlimited. He had 
an exceptionally strong physique, and took every opportunity to 
get hard outdoor exercise. If there were any reasonable chance 
of a man surviving the disaster to the Titanic except through 
the life boats, Mr. Hays would be that man; he never let go as 
long as there was anything to be gained by holding on. 











Construction work on the San Bernardo to Volcan railway, 
Chile, is actively progressing, some variation having been made 
in the line at the point where it crosses the Yeso river. On the 


Rancagua to Donihue railway the rails have been laid for a dis- 
tance of about 6 miles, and on the Alcones to Pichilemu railway 
the work of corstruction is slowly progressing, while the Curico 
to Hualane railway will be completed about May 1, 1912. 
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DEFECTIVE BOX CARS AND DAMAGED FREIGHT. 


Second Article. Few Side Doors Are Cinder and Water 
Proof. How They Can Be Made So. A Good Grain Door. 


The first article of a series on this subject appeared in the 
issue of April 12. The large amount of damage to freight due 
to defective equipment was considered at length, and the neces- 
sity for making box car doors burglar proof was strongly em- 
phasized. This article, the second of the series, will consider the 
problem of making the doors cinder and water proof, and will 
also present methods of making the grain doors tight. and of 
protecting flour against the.entrance of cinders and water through 
the openings about the edges of the. ordinary box car door, 
which is far. from proof against these elements. 


SIDE DOORS. 


A satisfactory side door for box cars has four requirements. 
It must be rain proof, cinder proof, and burglar proof when 


at the bottom it is fully 1 in. wide. This door is not on an old 
car, but on one which was built within the past three or four 
years; a car, by the way, which was widely heralded at. the time 
of its building, because of its light weight and supposedly su- 
perior construction. It may readily be seen that cinders and 
rain will have easy access to the car, which is a rather serious 
defect, particularly when it is loaded with flour, grain, or similar 
commodities. . 

A door which possesses a number of advantages from the 
standpoint of being cinder and water proof is shown in Fig. 15. 
It is an application of the Security door to an Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe box car, and is illustrated, not because there may 
not be other doors just as good, but because it is used on a car 
which is better constructed from the viewpoint of protection to 
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Fig. 15—Application of a Security Door to a Santa Fe Box Car. 


first applied and should be so constructed as to remain in that 
condition indefinitely. One trip through a freight yard will 
demonstrate that very few of the doors on box cars meet all 
of these requirements, and yet each one of them is vitally im- 
portant. A condition which is not at all unusual is shown in 
the photograph, Fig. 16. This view was taken inside of the car 
and while the door was locked and sealed; the crack at the rear 
is from 9/16 in. to % in. wide; and at the middle of the door 


the top of the door are said to have given good results. The 
precaution has been taken, however, of furnishing the heavy 
plate clamps at the top of the Z bar where the U-bolts are 
fastened, which hold the carlines in place. 

A large number of the box car doors, which were examined 
on different classes of box cars, were found to be more or less 
badly warped out of shape, making it impossible to keep them in a 
tight condition, no matter how good the fittings might be. It is 
the practice on a number of roads to overcome this by placing 
angle irons, T-irons or wooden strips across the door, as shown 
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in Figs. 17 and 18. The best practice is to have two of these on 
each door, as shown, and to make them of metal, as the wooden 
strips are liable to warp. A Frisco car with a heavy angle near 
the bottom of the door is shown in Fig. 18. The present prac- 
tice on that road, however, is to use two such strips, the upper 
one being placed about the same distance from the top as the 
lower one is from the bottom. A door with a wooden re- 
inforcing strip is shown in Fig. 26. 

Another common defect on box car doors is the splitting of the 
wooden door posts, as shown in Fig. 19. These views were not 
taken in the car repair yard, where the worst examples are usu- 
ally found, but were taken in the freight yard and are typical 
examples of what can be found almost anywhere. Not only do 
these defective door pests allow the door to become loose and 
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Fig. 16—Note the Cracks About the Door Which is Fastened 
and Sealed on the Outside. 


to be easily pried open, but they are a serious problem from the 
maintenance standpoint, as they frequently have to be replaced, 
taking the car out of service and adding to the cost of mainte- 
nane. There are several ways of overcoming this, two of which 
are illustrated herewith. One of them, shown in Fig. 20, is a 
patented device and consists of a malleable casting which re- 
inforces the door post. 

Another scheme, which is used on the Santa Fe 36 ft. 40-ton 
box cars, is shown in the drawing, Fig. 21. The wooden door 
ost is simply reinforced by a pressed steel angle, 1434 in. long, 

16 in. thick, and having legs 2% in. and 1% in. wide, so as 
o neatly fit the post. One flange is fitted into the side of the 
ost adjacent to the door, while the other fits underneath the door 
post. This angle is secured to the door post by two % in. 
counter-sunk head bolts in addition:to those which hold the post 
‘id the lock in place. Note that there is little danger of the door 
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Fig. 18—A Frisco Car Door Reinforced with a Heavy Angle 
Near the Bottom. 
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hasp fastening being tampered with, as was described in our issue GRAIN DOORS. 

of April 12, without causing serious damage to the door, and at The following data concerning grain claims was developed by 
the same time leaving unmistakable evidence of its having been the freight claim agent of the Texas Lines of the Missouri, Kan- 
broken into. 
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Fig. 21—The Santa Fe Method of Reinforcing a Box Car 
Door Post. 
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Fig. 20—A Patented Device to Reinforce the Box Car Door 
Posts. 
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Fig. 19—Typical Examples of Cracked and Defective Box Car Door Posts. 
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sas & Texas. A test inspection was made of 7,429 cars of grain, 
which were unloaded at the elevator of the Galveston Wharf 
Company, Galveston, Texas. Of these 4,859, or 67.4 per cent., 
were found to be leaking grain. About half of the leaks, or ex- 
actly 3,281, or 49 per cent. were grain door leaks. The other 
51 per cent. were due to other defects. 

To eliminate the leakage due to defective grain doors, the 
Frisco decided to make a radical change in the grain door. The 
doors formerly used cost from $1.50 to $2 per car, but for sev- 
eral reasons did not seem to give proper protection against the 
loss of grain. For instance, the nails were not always removed 
from the door post, thus preventing the grain door from prop- 
erly fitting against it and permitting a leakage of small grain. 
The grain doors, although they were of the standard dimensions 
did not appear to be stiff enough and were often forced outward, 
allowing the grain to escape. When the grain was unloaded the 
door went back to its original position and did not appear to be 
defective. To overcome the difficulty the Frisco now uses grain 
doors similar to the one shown in Fig. 22. These are made of 
yellow pine, or well seasoned gum, as specified by the road. 
There are three battens on one side with cover strips between 
them, the battens and strips being secured with seven-penny 
wrought nails. Either two or three boards may be used, but 
they must be well-battened. Three of these sections are used 
for each door and are nailed to the door post with eight-penny 
nails. Care is taken to see that they are fitted properly and have 
no holes in them. Strips of 8-oz. burlap, 8 ft. long and 40 in. 
wide are then fastened over the grain door, as shown in Fig. 23. 
The lower strip is allowed to lap over the floor for 10 or 12 in, 
but is not tacked to the grain door. The top strip laps over 
the lower one from 6 to 8 in., but must be tacked to the top 
of the grain door. The wooden strips, which are made of scrap 
material, are placed over the edges of the burlap (which extend 
6 in. on either side of the door) and are nailed to the sides of 
the car, as shown. 

A better idea of the arrangement of the grain doors and bur- 























Fig. 24—Application of Burlap to Frisco Grain Door. 
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lap may be obtained from Fig. 24, which shows one corner of the 
upper piece of burlap loosened and drawn back, allowing a por- 
tion of the grain door to be seen. The burlap should be applied 
loosely, so that if the grain doors bulge dut it will not be torn, 
but will remain grain proof. The grain doors and the burlap, 
including the nails and the wooden strips, cost about $2 per car. 
Each section of the grain door costs twenty-five cents, and usu- 
ally six of these are required per car. The burlap, including the 
wooden strips and nails, costs about fifty cents. Some roads 
use a more expensive wooden door, costing about $.35 per sec- 
tion, or $2.10 per car, but it does not afford as good protection 
as the cheaper wooden door covered with the burlap. 

Where the draft bolt passes up through the floor of the car 
pieces of burlap 3 ft. long and 40 in. wide are tacked over it. 
Also when the sides or ends of the car are in such shape that 
leakage of grain is liable to occur narrow strips of burlap are 
tacked on the side of the car and lap over on the floor, as 
shown in Fig. 25. 


BOX CAR DOORS AND FLOUR. 


It requires very little moisture and cinders to discolor and dam- 
age flour which is loaded in white cloth sacks. The average 
car door will not keep out a driving rain. The Frisco found that 
even though it might make its own box car doors water and 
cinder proof it would still be subjected to many claims of this 
sort, because of flour and mill products being loaded in foreign 
cars. The following scheme has been devised to make the doors 
water proof, and has greatly decreased the damages to this class 
of lading. The mills are furnished with water proof asphalt 
paper, wooden strips, nails and wooden wedges, and are asked 
to place them on the car at their own expense, as shown in Fig. 
26. The water-proof asphalt paper is used in preference to tar 
paper, because the odor of the latter might damage the flour. 
A wedge is driven between each door shoe and the door, re- 
quiring two wedges for each door, or four for the car. This 
forces the door tightly against the side of the car, tending to pre- 
vent the rain and snow from entering. Strips of the asphalt 
paper, 11 in. wide, are then placed over the joint at the sides 
of the door and are held in place by thin strips of wood, which 
are nailed over the paper. The paper is not drawn tight, but is 
left loose, so that the distortion of the car and the door while 
in motion will not tear it. 

The strips are sawed from scrap lumber at the company’s shops. 
The cost is, therefore, nominal, including only the labor and the 
cost of the nailing. The wedges are also made from scrap mate- 
‘rial; they are necessary because doors were found whaich had 
from ™% in. to 2 in. of play while the car was in motion, thus 
itearing the paper. The cost of the paper, nails and strips is 
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only about twelve cents a car. The mills in most cases have been 
very glad to co-operate with the railway, and the flour claims 
have been practically eliminated on cars fitted up in this way. 
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Fig. 26—Frisco Method of Making Box Car Doors Tight for 
Carrying Flour. 


Other precautions have also been taken in connection with the 

loading of flour, which will be considered in another part of this 

series of articles in connection with leaky roofs and sides of cars. 
(To be ccintinued.) 


Fig. 25—Burlap as Applied to Prevent Leakage of Grain at King Bolt and Defective Sides or Ends of Car. 
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THE COST OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION TO THE RAILWAYS. 





Edward Bunnell Phelps, editor of The American Underwriter, 
has issued a pamphlet reprinted from an article in that publica- 
tion on the probable cost of workmen’s compensation to the 
community and to various industries, based on the provisions 
of the proposed bill for the protection of interstate railway em- 
ployees recommended by the United States Employers’ Liabil- 
ity and Workmen’s Compensation Commission, now pending 
before Congress, and the draft of a bill proposed by the Na- 
tional Civic Federation. Mr. Phelps calculates that from the 
voluminous report recently filed by the commission in connec- 
tion with its bill, it is now for the first time possible to work 
out a reasonably specific estimate of what such a plan of work- 
men’s compensation would cost in the case of the railways of 
the country, and that as railroading is conceded to be an ex- 
ceptionally hazardous occupation, a safe maximum figure for 
the loss cost of the plan in the case of mechanical and manu- 
facturing industries in general is thus made available. 

From the data collected by. the commission as to the previous 
experience of the railways in compensating for accidents, Mr. 
Phelps estimates that under the proposed bill the annual in- 
crease in cost to all the railways of the United States would 
be less than $2,750,000. The methods by which he has obtained 
this figure with reference to the railways are fully explained 
in the following excerpts from the article: 

“Through the many courtesies of the chairman of the United 
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States commission, Senator George Sutherland, of Utah, I have’ 
been able to obtain the text of the commission’s report fresh 


from the presses of the government printing office. There are 
8 pages of tables, closely set in small type, and the tabulations 
dealing with a total of 2,641,715 employees for three years are 
equivalent to a three-year record of 880,572 men, and ‘represent 
the experience of railway companies operating approximately 
one-half of the total railway mileage of the United States, em- 
ploying nearly 57 per cent. of all railway employees, excluding 
officers, and paying 59.3 per cent. of the wages of all railway 
employees, excluding officers, and cover the three years of 1908, 
1909, and 1910.’ Surely, so broad a tabulation of the industrial 
accident experience of American railway employees is fairly 
representative of the industry as a whole. 

“T have endeavored to condense into the two tabulations here- 
after given the real essentials for the purposes of this paper of 
all the 81. pages of tables actually presented in the commission’s: 
report. Table 1 summarizes the three-year accident and com- 
pensation experience of the railways employing nearly 57 per 
cent. of all the railway employees of this country, officers not 
included; and Table II presents a detailed analysis of that ex- 
perience. In both cases the employees are grouped in five classes,. 
Class A including those earning $125 and upward a_ month,. 
Class B, those earning from $100 to $125 a month; Class C, 
those earning from $75 to $100 a month; Class D, those earning 
from $50 to $75 a month, and Class E, those earning less than. 
$50 a month. With the figures thus grouped, the tabular sum- 
maries which I have compiled from the many tables in the 
commission’s report are as follows: 








Taste I.—A SuMMARY OF THE ACCIDENT AND WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION EXPERIENCE OF MorE THAN ONE-HALF THE TotaL NuMBER (57 Per CEnrT.) 
OF AMERICAN RarLwAay EMPLOYEES FOR THE THREE YEARS, 1908-1910. 


All Accidents 








(disabling over 2 weeks). 
A 


*Compensation Cost (3 years). Payroll (3 years). 
AW 








Number of ~ c ~ c— 
Wage Class. Employees Rate per 1,000 Settlements Expense of Annual Average 

<< (3 years). Number. Employees. and Judgments. Administration. Aggregate. Earnings. 

M1968) Abe sciccsiciess.sis.e ses sie esapaweinia's 125,724 4,726 37.59 $2,235,152 $388,417 $209,105,090 $1,663 
1689) Biases cc vieseate tees sb tisie sees 189,202 9,625 50.87 3,052,441 616,708 226,938,448 1,199 
Mlgse WO. sc oie os ok Ne come Sas saan 386,670 19,868 51.38 5,128,272 1,185,750 355,223,518 919: 
Ags6 Dc. eenes etree ere 870,185 28,631 32.90 4,465,612 1,269,074 606,403,633 697 
OEE oie rent nn Seer ar ye ere ree 1,069,934 25,632 23.95 3,059,154 1,245,637 435,643,909 407 
AMOMAE oa tama aie tie cbs hn CUS wet KR 2,641,715 88,482 33.49 $17,940,631 $4,705,586 $1,833,314,598 ~ $694 


*Total of amounts paid and amounts estimated for outstanding cases. 


Taste II.—A Detaitep REsuME OF THE NuMBER, Ratio aNp Cost oF FatAL ACCIDENTS, PERMANENT TOTAL DISABILITIES, PERMANENT ParTIAL DISABILI-~ 
TIES, AND TEMPORARY DISABILITIES, IN EAcH CLass OF AMERICAN RAILWAY EMPLOYEES FOR THE THREE YEARS, 1908-1910. 





Injuries. Class A. Class B. 
Fatal Accidents— 
Nambber OF Getathiae's 6.56 ses acsees's 417 721 
MeO pe MONO. oc <6 css wes 3.32 3.81 
*Compensation paid ..........+- $1,200,614 $1,261,094 
AVETAGC PAPMENE © 666656006 en's $2,879 $1,749 
Annual ‘payroll cost... ...<.5000 574% 556% 
Annual per capita cost......... $9.55 $6.66 
Permanent Total Disabilities— 
Numbér Of Ganet hice os ss ces es 15 48 
Ratio per 1,000........ os ie az 325 
*Compensation paid ‘ $56,652 $277,808 
Average payment ....... $3,777 $5,788 
Annual payroll cost .027% 122% 
Annual per capita cost.......... $0.45 $1.47 
Permanent Partial Disabilities— 
Numbes Of 08608 is 5.5555 ss vanes 115 344 
BRHO Der: AOU oe 98 «o's si 0's,3 0 5's 91 1.82 
Compensation paid ............. $330,557 $632,049 
Average payment ....,...cceecs $2,874 $1,837 
Annual payroll cost............. 158% -279% 
Annual per capita cost.......... $2.63 $3.34 
Temporary Disabilities (over 2 weeks)— 
Niniber: Of, CaseBs cas sess cess 4,179 8,512 
_Ratio per BWUOU Socios cee eces os 33.24 44.99 
Compensation paid ............. $647,329 $881,490 
Aveyage- payment o:o...665s55e0 $155 $104 
Annual payroll cost..........0. .310% 388% 
Annual per capita cost.......... $5.15 $4.66 
Deaths and. Disabilities— 
Number of cases...........0005 4,726 9,625 
Ratio Per 1,000... ....s2.scceseee 37.59 50.87 
Compensation paid ...........2 $2,235,152 $3,052,441 
Average payment ..........c00- $473 $317 
Annual payrcll cost............. 1.069% ~ 1.345% 
Annual per capita cost.......... $17,78 $16.13 





*Total: of amounts paid- and amounts estimated for outstanding cases. 





Class C. Class D. Class E. Total. 

1,414 1,510 1,886 5,948 

3.66 1.74 1.76 2.25 

$1,923,524 $1,710,632 $1,168,914 $7,264,778 

$1,360 $1,133 $620 seal 
541% .282% -268% -396% 

$4.97 $1.97 $1.09 $2.75 

81 71 64 279 

21 .08 : oka 

$413,470 $256,132 $178,216 $1,182,278 

$5,105 $3,607 $2,785 $4,238 
116% 042% 041% .065%. 

7 .29 $0.17 $0.45 

764 730 689 2,642° 

1.98 .84 .64 1.00: 

$1,263,887 $874,695 $604,815 $3,706,003 

$1,654 $1,198 $878 - 

.357% 144% - -139% -202% 

$3.27 $1.00 $0.57 $1.40 

17,609 26,320 22,993 79,613° 

45.54 30.25 21.49 30.14. 

$1,527,391 $1,624,153 $1,107,209 $5,787,572 

$87 $62 $48 $73° 
-430% -268% -254% .316% 

$3.95 $1.87 $1.03 $2.19 

19,868 28,631 25,632 88,482 

51.38 32.90 23.95 33.49 

$5,128,272 $4,465,612 $3,059,154 $17,940,631 

$258 $156 $119 * $203 
1.444% .736% -702% -979% 

$13.26 $5.13 $2.86 $6.79- 
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“As will be noted by reference to Table II, the compensation 
for accidents actually paid in the three years 1908-1910, in the 
form of both judgments and mutually-agreed settlements, by 
the railways employing more than one-half of all railway work- 
ers in this country, averaged $1,221 for fatal accidents, $4,238 
for permanent total disabilities, $1,403 for permanent partial 
disabilities, $73 for temporary disabilities, or $203 for all of the 
88,482 accidents of all kinds figuring in the returns. The total 
compensation paid amounted to .979 per cent. of the annual pay- 
roll of the 880,572 employees in question, or an annual per 
capita cost of $6.79. If the expenses of administration, includ- 
ing nearly $1,250,000 of court costs and attorneys’ fees, were 
to be added to the compensation paid, the aggregate cost to 
the railways in question of workmen’s compensation in the three 
years 1908-1910 was $22,646,217, or 1.24 per cent. of the total 
payroll of $1,833,314,598, or an annual per capita cost of $8.57. 

“The figures on which these showings are worked out, dealing 
with about 59.3 per cent. of the wages of all railway employees 
in this country, officers excluded, presumably the total annual 
cost of the system in question of workmen’s compensation, ex- 
clusive of administration expenses, for all the railways of the 
United States, would be $10,084,672, or $12,729,745 if adminis- 
tration expenses were to be included. The United States com- 
mission calculates that the enactment of the bill introduced by 
it would increase the compensation cost by about 25 per cent., 
and thus bring the total annual output for workmen’s compen- 
sation of practically all American railways up to approximately 
from $12,000,000 to $13,000,000. This would mean an annual 
compensation cost of about 1.22 per cent. of the payroll, or 
about 1.54 per cent. of the payroll for both compensation and 
administration expenses should the administration expense ratio 
remain the same as formerly. Of course, the last-named pos- 
sibility is extremely remote, as one of the fundamental purposes 
of- the workmen’s compensation movement is to practically 
eliminate the heavy court costs and attorneys’ fees involved in 
the litigation of industrial accident claims. In any event, it 
would therefore seem to be safe to assume that the outside an- 
nual cost of both compensation and administration expenses to 
the railways of the plan recommended by the commission would 
not exceed 1.5 per cent. of the payroll. 

“It seems to me that this process of reasoning establishes a 
bed-rock figure for the probable outside cost to American in- 
dustries in general of even such an extremely liberal workmen’s 
compensation act as that which Congress is now considering. 
And the bill in question, mark you, provides for compensation 
for all occupational accidents to railway employees disabling for 
over two weeks, and not self-inflicted or resulting from in- 
toxication while on duty; for as high as fifty per cent. of the 
victim’s wages for eight years in some cases for fatal accidents; 
for fifty per cent. of the injured man’s wages for the remainder 
of his life in case of total permanent disability ; for fifty per cent. 
of the wages for anywhere from four months to six years in 
the case of specified permanent partial disabilities; and for 
fifty per cent. of the wages for temporary total disabilities. Ap- 
parently even a system of compensation so liberal as this would 
not cost the railways at the outside, expenses included, over 
1.5 per cent. of their annual payroll. 

“The cost in 1908-1910 of the present system of compensation 
for occupational accidents, administration expenses included, 
having amounted to 1.24 of the payroll, or $22,646,217, an increase 
to a cost of 1.5 per cent. would mean an actual total increase in 
three years of less than $5,000,000 to the railways whose returns 
figure in the preceding tabulations, or an annual increase of a 
trifle less than $2,750,000 for all the railways in the United States. 
This fact would seem to demonstrate conclusively the absurdity 
of the cry heard in some quarters, that the introduction of work- 
men’s compensation would prove ruinous to the great industries 
of this country. : 

“A complete shift.to the public by American railways of the 
entire presumable cost of the United States Commission’s plan 
of workmen’s compensation, as the Commission figures it out, 
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would add 89/100 of 1 per cent. to the operating expenses of the 
railway service of this country—had not a large part of the cost 
already been included in their expenses for the last three years. 
Even if the entire 89/100 of 1 per cent. were to be added, and the 
cost evenly distributed all along the line, the man who had 
been paying $50 for a railway ticket, or for the use of a freight 
car, would be asked henceforth to pay precisely $50.45 for that 
same service.” 





HANDLING THE TRAFFIC AT THE DELHI 
DURBAR. 





BY LEWIS R, FREEMAN, 


Neither in rolling stock, in the shops, nor yet in their systems 
of management do the railways of British India reflect American 
influence; considering which it will be of especial gratification to 
American railway men to learn that the success—I may, indeed, 
term it a triumph without exaggeration—of handling the enor- 
mous traffic incident to the late Delhi durbar is largely credited 
to an improved American system of despatching—the A B C 
system—an innovation which was lodked upon with many mis- 
givings by those not familiar with it, but which, nevertheless, 
stood the test of one of the most intense rushes in the history of 
world railroading. 

The Curzon durbar of eight years ago, while a pronounced 
success from a spectacular standpoint, was a chaos on the score 
of management, and especially that of transportation; the late 
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durbar, profiting by the mistakes of its predecessor, was made an 
absolute military marvel of management, and the masterly han- 
dling of the great volume of extra traffic is generally credited 
with being the principal factor in this most felicitous consum- 
mation. . 

“I believe,” said Sir Henry Burt of the Northwestern Rail- 
way, in a conversation I had with him in Lahore a short time ago, 
“that the preparations we made for handling the durbar traffic 
were quite without precedent for an event of the kind. In 
America and Europe greater trackage and more elaborate ter- 
minal facilities have been provided for several of the great ex- 
positions which have run for six or eight months, but, to my 
knowledge, nothing so complete as our installation has ever been 
attempted for an event lasting but -ten days.” — 

This is. undoubtedly a well-advised and conservative statement, 
and to it I may add that at no one of the great American ex- 
positions of the last two decades, not even that at St. Louis, have 
the extra railway facilities—both trackage and stations—been 
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constructed with so much of an appearance of permanence and 
borne so little of the suggestion of “makeshift.” 
The problem presented for solution to those in charge of the 


durbar traffic arrangements was practically unique. Delhi is 
situated 900 miles to the northwest of Calcutta and the same 
distance northeast of Bombay, the two points from which the 
greatest streams of traffic were to come. The city, which is a 
kind of clearing house between the rich and fertile Punjab and 
the eastern and western coastal ports of India, is served, directly 
or indirectly, by a half dozen railways, and, in normal times, has 
ample station and track facilities. The population—225,000—is 
almost exclusively native, the permanent civilian European resi- 
dents probably not exceeding a hundred or so. There are but 
three or four small hotels, and at ordinary times a hundred 
tourists, arriving unannounced, would have difficulty in finding 
comfortable accommodations. It was upon such a place that the 
durbar was to result in the sudden dumping—no other term so 
well describes the precipitancy of the invasion—of 200,000 people, 
more or less, all of whom must be housed and fed and enter- 
tained for ten days and then, even more suddenly than they were 
brought, be picked up and carried away again. 

The difficulty of the transport problem arose from the charac- 
ter of the gathering rather than from the mere size of the crowd 
to be handled. The East Indian Railway annually puts down 
at, and takes away from, Allahabad over a million people for a 
single Hindu festival in January, and this so smoothly that the 
casual traveler by that ably-managed line would hardly be aware 
that anything greatly beyond the normal traffic was being 
handled. But these pilgrims, for the most part, are third class 
passengers, carrying the greater part of their luggage on their 
heads or under their arms. The durbar involved the actual 
creating of a city covering 25 square miles, to be almost, if not 
quite, as densely populated as the average American or European 
city of the same number of inhabitants. Moreover, it was to be 
a city of palaces—canvas palaces, to be sure, but not any the less 
splendid in the elegance and comfort of their interiors. 

The site of the durbar camp was a bare and treeless plain to 
the north of the city, and all that could be done on the spot in 
the way of beautification was to grade the roads and drives and 
seed down the lawns; everything else that went to make up this 
marvelous ten-day city had to be brought by train or by cart 
from a distance. The potted chrysanthemums for the gardens 
of a single one of the hundred or more camps of the native 
princes could not be carried on a single goods train, and the 
2,000 motors in tse during the durbar must have required a 
score or more of specials. All of the provincial camps were 
small towns in themselves, often covering close to a quarter of a 
mile square, and having their own ball, billiard and reception 
tooms and wide drives and spacious lawns. 

Titanic as was the task of building up the great camp itself, it 
was not there that the real rub was to come, for most of that 
work could be extended over weeks if not months; nor yet was 
it in the bringing in of the fifty thousand soldiers, this being a 
’ comparatively simple piece of unrushed mobilization and con- 
centration. It was in the handling of the great streams of pas- 
Senger traffic on the days immediately preceding and following 
the durbar that the real test of the transportation facilities was 
to come, the times at which there was such hopeless chaos at 
the Curzon durbar. 

The king, the viceroy, and the governors and _ lieutenant- 
governors were to come in specials; likewise several score of 
the native princes, while a large part of the tourist influx was 
to be handled in extra trains routed direct to the durbar camp. 
Long before the durbar the railway people were confronted by 
the appalling problem presented by the certainty of having to 
send well over a hundred trains a day into Kingsway (the main 
durbar camp station), where the maximum number that could 
be handled using the regular Indian “line-clear” [manual block] 
system, with the utmost facilities practicable to provide, was about 
eighty. It was at this juncture that Major H. F. E. Freeland 
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R. E., of the Northwestern Railway and traffic manager of the 
Delhi Durbar railway, came forward with a proposal to install a 
system of despatching by telephone, similar to one he had ob- 
served while traveling in America several years ago. 

The amazing smoothness with which the railway traffic—which 
turned out even heavier than had been anticipated—was handled 
was one of the marvels of the durbar, and how much of this 
success was due to the new system of despatching may be gleaned 
from the following extract from a letter which Major Freeland 
has courteously written me on the subject. 

“I am pleased to hear that you were interested in my control 
station at Kingsway. Without it we could never have handled 
the extremely heavy traffic offered to us, and by us, through three 
big junctions—Delhi Main, Delhi Sadar and Shakurpur, to. say 
nothing of the minor junction of Dazirpur. 

“That the control system adopted here has enabled us to handle 
170 trains in 19 working hours, between Delhi and Brewery 
Cabin, as against the maximum previously attained of 84 trains 
in the same time, speaks for itself. The great advantage of the 
system lies in the fact that we have absolutely reliable visual 
indication [on the train sheet] of the position of any train at any 
moment, and knowing the running time between stations or 
signal boxes, the control operators have thus been enabled to 
take intelligent action to move the traffic under the varying 
conditions inseparable from all railway working. Normally Indian 
railway trains are worked from station to station by “line clear,” 
or by some electrical substitute therefor, and when once a train 
leaves a junction its-subsequent movements are, in this country, 
dependent on the idiosyncrasies of the Indian station master at 
each point, uncontrolled by European supervision. 

“While in America in the winter of 1908 I was enabled, by the 
courtesy of Mr. W. H. Boardman, editor of the Railway Age 
Gazette, to pay a visit to Spokane, where I found in operation a 
system of train operation evolved by Mr. A. Beamer, superintend- 
ent of the Northern Pacific, which system is practically a com- 
bination of the American train despatcher and our Indian line 
clear system. It is called by Mr. Beamer the A. B. C. system, on 
account of its simplicity, I presume. This system I have elab- 
orated, with the assistance of Mr. E. A. Scott, signal engineer, 
Northwestern Railway, and although our telephone arrangements 
have been somewhat out of date, the train movements accom- 
plished and controlled have far transcended even my hopes. I 
can say, without undue boasting, that if the control had not been 
established we could not have dealt with the traffic, and I must 
add that I owe all the success attained to the loyal co-operation 
of the control and operating staff. The system is to be adopted 
on certain single lines with heavy traffic on the Northwestern 
Railway, and I understand that other prominent Indian railways 
are also favorably impressed.” 

In addition to the control system of which Major Freeland 
writes so enthisiastically, a measure which operated strongly to 
prevent confusion in the great rush of departure was a hard-and- 
fast rule requiring that, unless absolutely necessary, no one of 
the almost countless specials should be broken up after its arrival. 
Many miles of siding were built to accommodate these trains, 
and there they were stabled until their schedule time of departure 
arrived, thus completely avoiding the delays and confusion of 
the endless shunting which would otherwise have been imperative. 

Another rule which was an important factor in preventing at 
Kingsway the appalling congestion so characteristic of Indian 
station platforms when there is any rush of passenger traffic, 
was that requiring that all luggage should be removed within 
half an hour of its arrival. In America, where one may obtain 
anything he desires ata few moments’ notice by simply calling up 
and asking for it on a telephone, a man may—and often does— 
set out and travel across the continent and back with nothing but 
a hand bag. In India, where one must often carry with him 
everything from knives and forks to bed, tent and bath tub, one 
rarely leaves home for over night without taking with him a 
small mountain of luggage. As there are no regularly author- 
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ized transfer companies, luggage means coolies, and coolies mean 
confusion; and a stranger will find that he has never realized 
the meaning of that word until-he has seen an Indian railway 
platform. Lines of coolies mix and mingle, mountains of lug- 
gage topple over upon each other, and, with every other coolie 
watching his chance to make off with a package on his own ac- 
count, one is lucky indeed if he emerges from the melee with 
everything that he took into it. It is a common saying in India 
that visitors to the Curzon durbar are still engaged in trading 
back their mixed up luggage. 

The cool shaded platforms and the roomy, comfortable waiting 
rooms are largely responsible for the confusion in stations at 
rush times—through making it convenient for passengers to take 
ten or twelve hours in getting away. By the simple expedient of 
providing very spacious but unshaded platforms, doing away 
entirely with waiting and parcel rooms, and requiring that lug- 
gage should at once follow its owner out of the station this an- 
noying difficulty was obviated to such an extent that one found 
elbow room at Kingsway at the times of the heaviest rush. The 
handling of the durbar traffic was an illuminating example of 
what sane, intelligent prevision can accomplish, and to me it has 
been one of the most interesting features of the great gathering. 

In addition to its broad gage line connecting with the several 
trunk lines to Delhi, the Durbar Railway Company built and 
operated nine miles of double track narrow gage line on which 
was shouldered the bulk of the local passenger traffic between 
Delhi and the camp, and between the various points within the 
camp. The track materials were lent by the Indian government, 
and were drawn from the large stock that is kept ready along the 
Northwestern frontier against the time when it will be necessary 
to throw a British army into Afghanistan. The construction 
work was thoroughly and expeditiously performed by companies 
of miners and sappers from the army, who demonstrated their 
ability as practical and efficient railway builders by their quick 
work, The main branch of the line was practically stone bal- 
lasted throughout, and the one over-bridge, where the great 
thoroughfare called the mall was crossed, was an unusually solid 
piece of construction. It is the largest piece of work on the line 
and necessitated great labor throughout the hot weather in rock 
cuttings and embankments along the top of a ridge, with an inter- 
locked junction and signal cabin at Ridge Junction. The bridge 
itself is 60 ft. span double pin Warren girders, to carry the two 
tracks, with a ten-foot pathway on the north side of the road; 
and is built with quarried stone abutments and pier. 

From the nature of the work of this line—that of carrying 
passengers for short distances—grade crossings could not be 
avoided, and on one branch of the line there were 20 of these, 
and on the other 2]. A hundred soldiers and fifty coolies were 
on duty at the crossing gates, and so efficiently was their work 
done that not a single accident is recorded. At two of the sta- 
tions overhead crossings were provided, and a soldier was on 
hand at each side to see that they were used. The stations were 
small but well constructed of brick, and at several of them at- 
tractive lawns and gardens were laid out and kept up. 

The comfort of the passengers was heightened by the use of 
coke as fuel on the engines, and by the thorough oiling of the 
track. The rolling stock, like the track, came from the frontier, 
and though the cars were small and the seats hard, the train 
proved preferable to all other means of conveyance on account 
of the congestion of traffic on the streets. The fare for any dis- 
tance was one rupee (32 cents) for first-class passengers, and 
four annas (8 cents) for the lower class, with higher charges 
for passage on special occasions. This little line proved very 
useful in relieving both the main lines and the wagun roads of 
much burdensome traffic, and I shall not be surprised to hear that 
it has paid for itself and left a handsome surplus. 

Since the decision of the government to move the capital of 
India to the site of the durbar camp has been announced orders 
have been issued that nothing is to be done for the present 
toward removing the railways that were built to serve the camp, 
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and there would seem to be little doubt that the Delhi Durbar 
Railway will become a permanency and play quite as important a 
part in the creating of the new capital as it did in making a suc- 
cess of the record-breaking coronation durbar of 1911. 

The broad gage lines of the railways are shown in the accom- 
panying sketch, not drawn to scale. The distance D. K. Z. to 
J. X. J. is 3 miles; from I. P. C. to P. Z. C. 1% miles. At the 
most important signal cabins four operators were employed, their 
periods of service being six hours each, A temporary book of 
rules was issued in which provision was made for the use of 
the simple manual block system in case the communication with 
the despatcher (controller) should be cut off. Each order of the 
controller was verified by cipher, the cipher word being the last 
in each order. 





TECHNICAL MEN IN THE CAR DEPARTMENT. 





The necessity of giving more attention to the car shop ap- 
prentice was discussed in an editorial in the Railway Age 
Gazette of March 15, 1912, page 463. J. T. Wallis, general super- 
intendent of motive power of the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
furnished the following information concerning the car shop 
apprentice course on that system: 

“We have in the car department an apprenticeship leading to 
the trade of car builder. In addition, our first class regular ap- 
prentices at the Altoona machine shops, who are graduates of 
high or manual training schools, spend five months of their 
course in the car shops, and the special apprentices, who are 
appointed from among the graduates of technical schools, spend 
seven months there, their time being divided between the pas- 
senger car shop, steel freight car shop, cabinet shop, outside re- 
pair tracks and car inspecting. 

“Applicants for appointment as special apprentices must be 
graduates of technical schools and under 25 years of age at the 
time of appointment. A man desiring to apply, fills out one of 
our standard application blanks and sends it to us accompanied 
by his photograph. If, on looking over his application, he ap- 
pears to be eligible, we ask him to come to Altoona in order 
that we may have an interview with him and show him through 
the shops, after which his name is placed on our list, from 
which, each year, we select a limited number of applicants. 
Priority of application has some weight, but we reserve the 
right to select from our list those applicants who impress us as 
being the most desirable. 

“The rates of pay per hour of the special apprentices and the 
time spent in each shop are as follows: First year, 17.9 cents; 
second year, 20.6 cents; third year, 23.1 cents; fourth year, 25.7 





cents. The time in the various shops is distributed as follows: 
Erecting shop ........... 6 mos. SE ID akg oo aww ek eile dare 1 mo. 
Machine shop No. 1...... 4 mos. Electrical department....... 3 mos, 
Miscellaneous shop ...... 1 mo. Engine house .......-.+++. 4 mos. 
Machine shop No. 2...... a a er ir 3 mos, 
Air brake shop........... DB WAG, RS INNS kk io css cn s.seeax 1 mo. 
Blacksmith shop ......... 1 mo. Shop clerk’s office.......... 2 mos. 
Iron foundries .......... 2% mos. Motive power clerk’s office.. 1 mo. 
Oe Se 7 mos. Suecial “Paty s.. 6 sccces cose 7 mos. 
Brass TOURGCY «002 s020c0 4 mo. _— 
| CR ne re 48 mos. 


Practically all of our master mechanics have had some experi- 
ence in the car department.” ; 

Another large railway reports that in the summer time it is 
obliged to lay off large numbers of shop men on account of the 
lack of work, especially after the winter work of repairing, paint- 
ing and cleaning passenger equipment ready for the excursion 
season is over. It is difficult, therefore, to add to the payroll in 
the summer ‘season. * The superintendent says, “We have no ob- 
jection to employing college graduates provided they intend to 
stay and go to work the same as the rest of us. Our experience 
has been that the special apprentices. we have taken care to edu- 
cate have not remained with us, and I have not found that any 
of them want to go into the car department, as they have larger 
ideas in the way of advancement.” 
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HE warm weather of the past two weeks has stimulated 
spring track work, and preparations are being very gen- 
erally made to begin the heavier work of the season. One road- 
master on a main line district near Chicago already has four 
steel gangs relaying rails, and gangs are being: put on all over 
the country. A discussion of the proper organization and use 
of extra, or floating, gangs is, therefore, most timely now. If 
the best results are not being secured a discussion of the reasons 
and means of overcoming them will be valuable. The experi- 
ences of those who have changed the handling of their gangs in 
some way with good results may be instructive to others. Those 
planning to send contributions to the contest on the extra gang 
problem, which was announced in our issue of March 15, should 
do so promptly, as contributions must be received not later than 
April 25 in order to be considered by the judges. We will pay 
$25 for the best and $15 for the second best papers submitted 
on this subject, while others accepted and published will be paid 
for at our regular space rates. All contributions should be sent 
to the civil engineering editor of the Railway Age Gazette, 417 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. 





HE next contest will be on Bridge Kinks, and will include 
kinks of any kind applicable to either maintenance or con- 
struction work in the bridge department. Those kinks relating 
to bridge and concrete work which were excluded from the con- 
struction kink contest last fall are eligible at this time. A de- 
scription of any method or device which will prove economical 
of either time or money, and connected with the construction, 
maintenance or repair of either permanent or timber bridges, 
will come within the limits of this contest. The construction of 
concrete piers or arches in isolated places where it is difficult 
to install extensive equipment, or where it is not economical to 
do so because of the limited amount of work to be done, fre- 
quently afford opportunities for much ingenuity. The unusual 
floods of the past few weeks in several parts of the country, 
which have washed out many bridges and sections of track, 
have given rise to many kinks of another kind. The repair or 
renewal of structures under traffic also introduces complications 
and the necessity of doing work between trains frequently ren- 
ders the adoption of speciat methods necessary. These suggest 
but a few of the many kinds of kinks used in the bridge depart- 
ment, and it is hoped that our readers will send them in for 
publication. We will pay $25 for the best and $15 for the second 
best kinks submitted, and will pay our customary space rates 
for other contributions accepted and published. All contributions 
must be in the hands of the civil engineering editor of the Rail- 
way Age Gazette, 417 South Dearborn street, Chicago, not later 
than June 25. 


STUDIES of various phases of the economics of maintenance 

labor have been assigned to the committees on Track, Road- 
way, and Signals and Interlocking of the American Railway En- 
gineering Association, as mentioned elsewhere in this issue. Al- 
though the increasing importance of this subject has been real- 
ized by a majority of the officers and members of the association, 
active interest was focused on it by the recommendation of L. F. 
Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson, in his address pre- 
p: red for the recent annual dinner of the association. Mr. Loree 
pointed out that of the $300,000,000 annually spent for mainte- 
hance of way in this country, about 56 per cent. is paid to labor, 
ond his specific recommendation was that a committee on Main- 
tenance of Way Labor be created to “investigate the conditions of 
“nployment of, and the relation of, maintenance of way labor to, 
‘casonable supply and demand; and to consider questions of 
economic organization, education, discipline and equipment of 
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forces for various kinds of work.” The Board of Direction has 
decided to divide this study among three committees already 
established whose work is most closely connected with the labor 
problem rather than to create a new committee to study labor 
alone. The rank and experience of the members of these com- 
mittees make them well fitted to handle the subject, and their 
reports should prove as valuable as any ever presented to the 


association. 





PECIAL attention is called to the article by Mr. Morse on 
Rail Failures Due to Eccentric Loading, which is printed 
in a preceding part of this issue of the Railway Age Gazette, 
rather than in the Maintenance of Way Section, because of its 
interest to mechanical as well as operating and engineering men. 
The point raised by Mr. Morse, that many rail failures are due 
to the eccentric loading resulting from the coning of the wheels, 
is worthy of careful consideration now, when the entire subject 
of rail failures is receiving so much attention. With the heavy 
service now required of rails, it is not advisable to increase the 
loads on them any more than is necessary; and unless some defi- 
nite benefit is gained by the present coning of the wheel it would 
appear best to deliver the load from the wheel as nearly as pos- 
sible over the center of the rail. That the advantage derived 
from coning the wheel is largely a theoretical one is attested 
by an examination of wheels after a short time in service. In 
this connection it is interesting to note in Forney’s Catechism of 
the Locomotive, 1911 edition, the statement that the conical form 
of the wheels does not have much influence on their action on 
curves, as the axles of the two pairs of such wheels are held 
parallel to each other in a truck frame; also, as the influence of 
the conical form of the wheel diminishes as the distance between 
the axles increases, the effect of the coning is almost if not quite 
inappreciable. A conference between the proper committees of 
the Master Mechanics’, the Master Car Builders’ and the Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering Associations to discuss the necessity 
for the coning of the wheels, as well as the proper curve for the 
top of the rails, might result in beneficial changes in both. 





HE contest on the Section Foreman Problem, which has 
just closed, was the most successful one conducted thus 

far in the Maintenance of Way Section, both in point of the 
number of contributions received and the quality of the material 
in the contributions. Because of the large number of papers sent in 
the work of the Judges, H. G. Hetzler, president Chicago & West- 
ern Indiana; H. J. Slifer, general manager, Chicago Great Western, 
and E. P. Bracken, assistant general manager, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, was more than usually difficult. After a 
careful study of the papers they awarded first prize to A. E. 
Hansen, roadmaster Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe, Topeka, 
Kan., and second prize to George E. Lowe, supervisor Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, Elmira, N. Y. Other papers were received 
from Sam Lincoln, roadmaster G. C. & S. F.; Temple, Tex.; L. W. 
Strayer, maintenance of way department B. & O., Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
John Carmichael, Baltimore, Md.; George J. Sharkey, chief clerk 
supervisor of track’s office N. Y. C. Lines, Kingston, N. Y.; J. T. 
Bowser, chief clerk maintenance of way Q. & C., Danville, Ky.; 
C. C. Cook, division engineer B. & O., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
C. Clay, A. T. & S. F., East Las Vegas, N. M.; T. W. Whitney, 
supervisor N. Y. S. & W., Blairstown, N. J.; Edgar W. Walsh, 
roadmaster C. & N. W., Ironwood, Mich.; L. Brumaghim, super- 
visor of track N, Y. C. & H. R., Kingston, N. Y.; A. Swartz, 
division engineer Erie, Huntington, Ind.; W. K. Walker, di- 
vision engineer M. P., Wichita, Kan.; P. J. Keenan, supervisor 
Erie, Cuba, N. Y.; B. A. West, roadmaster A. T. & S. F,, 
Pueblo, Colo.; F. E. Crabbs, roadmaster C. & N. W., Chicago; 
P; H. Hamilton; S; L. &-S:.3., Pittsburg, Kan.; S. B. Peter, 
roadmaster S. L. & S. F., Pittsburg, Kan.; Wm. E. Bohl, fore- 
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man A. T, & S. F., Belpre, Kan.; C. C. Henkel, section fore- 
man Erie, Paterson, N. J.; P. J. M. Weslyng, roadmaster A. R. 
& I., Lethbridge, N. W. T., Canada; C. King, supervisor Long 
Island, Jamaica, N. Y.; E. W. Gulley, roadmaster C. R. I. & P., 
El Reno, Okla.; J. W. Foote, division-engineer N. Y. S. & W., 
Jersey City, N. J.; E. R. Lewis, division engineer M. C., Bay 
City, Mich.; M. Henry, supervisor C. & E. I., Salem, IIl.; J. D. 
Archibald, assistant supervisor N. C., Baltimore, Md.; M. Gan- 
ley, roadmaster A. T. & S. F., Argentine, Kan.; J. F. McNally, 
assistant superintendent A. T. & S. F., Chanute, Kan.; James 
Sweeney, supervisor C. & E. I., Danville, Ill.; D. C. Baird, super- 
visor P. R. R., Reading, Pa.; W. W. Greenland, assistant engi- 
neer Wabash, Moberly, Mo.; P. J. McAndrews, roadmaster 
C. & N. W., Belle Plaine, Ia.; Arthur Jung, roadmaster A. T. 
& S. F., Newton, Kan.; W. H. Cleveland, roadmaster A. T. & 
S. F. Wellington, Kan.; E. J. McVeigh, storekeeper G. T. 
Ottawa, Ont.; William J. Potter, University of Pennsylvania, 
West Philadelphia, Pa.; B. M. Hudson, T. & B. V., Teague, 
Tex.; A. W. Kauffman, M. W. & S. clerk P. R. R., Oil City, 
Pa.; F. H. Carpenter, roadmaster A. T. & S. F., Hutchinson, 
Kan.; J. E. Tobin, roadmaster I. & G. N., Houston, Tex.; M. B. 
Whitney, San Francisco, Cal.; J. L. Taylor, assistant division en- 
gineer G. R. & L., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; E. M. Lewis, assistant en- 
gineer C. G. W., St. Charles, Ill.; James Ryan, Jr., supervisor 
C. & E. L, Villa Grove, Ill.; John C. Pierson, Meadville, Pa.; 
D. F. Harvey, supervisor P. & L. E., Beaver Falls, Pa.; Jos. J. 
Morgan, storekeeper N. Y. C. & H. R., Kingston, N. Y.; F. M. 
Patterson, assistant engineer C. B. & Q., Chicago; V. P. Drugan 
assistant supervisor B. & O., Philadelphia, Pa.. A number of 
these papers appear in this issue and the others will be printed 
in early succeeding numbers. 





WATERPROOFING. 


HILE the waterproofing of engineering structures has re- 

ceived great attention within recent years, and has been 
much discussed, it must still be regarded as largely in an ex- 
perimental stage. The most rapid development of waterproofing 
has occurred within the last few years, and it has received its 
greatest impetus from the large amount of track elevation work 
done where it is necessary that the streets below the structures 
be protected from seepage of any kind from the tracks above. 
As is to be expected during the rapid growth of any industry, 
numerous products and methods of widely varying effectiveness 
have appeared. The discussions for the most part have centered 
about the relative merits of these different products. For this 
reason the paper by Mr. Finley, which appears in this issue, is 
especially valuable, as it discusses the broader problem of water- 
proofing, including protection against the disintegration of 
masonry by water as well as the prevention of the passage of 
water through the structure. While the usual idea of waterprof- 
ing is that of a means to prevent water from passing through a 
structure, Mr. Finley was first drawn into a study of this subject 
by the disintegration of masonry structures by water, and the first 
waterproofing he did was to prevent water from disintegrating 
stone arches. This is one application of scientific waterproofing 
‘which is frequently not considered. 

The most important point emphasized in Mr. Finley’s paper 
relates to the proper design of a structure for waterproofing. 
Waterproofing is but a means to an end, and the water itself 
must be disposed of as quickly as possible. While the general 
practice has been to slope the surface of the bridge from the 
center towards each end and to conduct the water down behind 
the abutment, this is in many cases not the best method. On 
large structures it frequently means the accumulation of a large 
‘amount of water which could be disposed of more readily by 
‘the construction of down spouts along the curb lines or at other 
‘points. By decreasing the amount of water present the burden 
on the waterproofing is correspondingly reduced. After design- 
‘ing to dispose of the water as quickly as possible, the structure 
should he designed for facility in application of the waterproof- 
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ing. Instances are frequent where the structure has been de- 
signed without any reference to the waterproofing, with the re- 
sult that unnecessary obstacles are encountered in its application 
and it is not given a fair opportunity to fulfill its purpose. 
Rather, the waterproofing should be considered as an integral 
part of the structure and kept in view in the entire design the 
same as erection details and other fixed conditions. It is gratify- 
ing to notice the increased attention paid to this matter recently. 

The details of the application of waterproofing and the relative 
merits of the different compounds are the subject of much argu- 
ment. For most railway structures a protected coating is now 
generally considered more desirable than a compound tending to 
make the concrete itself impervious, for the greatest trouble is 
experienced with water percolating through cracks and joints 
rather than with seepage through the walls and slabs themselves. 
While there is a wide variety of products used, it must be re- 
membered that good results depend very largely upon proper ap- 
plication. This not only includes proper heating and handling 
of the materials, but also selection of the most favorable weather 
conditions possible for doing the work. Even with the use of the best 
products and of great care in applying them, the results are likely 
to be unfavorable if the work is done late in the season or dur- 
ing a period of stormy weather. This should not, however, re- 
duce the incentive for using the best products, for as the cost 
of waterproofing bears such a small relation to the cost of a 
railway structure, and as water is capable of doing so much 
damage, it is economy to use a thoroughly reliable product. 

One point of difference developed in the discussion of Mr. 
Finley’s paper was regarding the advisability of bonding the 
waterproofing layer to the concrete or masonry. In some cases 
this has been hard to do, but by using the method outlined in 
his paper Mr. Finley has been able to secure a good bond. The 
objection to bonding waterproofing to the concrete is that any 
movement or séttlement of the structure will cause the water- 
proofing to crack. If the waterproofing is not bonded to the con- 
crete any puncture of this layer will enable the water to collect 
under the entire surface and seepage is very likely to result. 





THE SECTION FOREMAN PROBLEM. 





ane increasing difficulty of securing an adequate supply of 

good section foremen is giving railway managers serious 
concern. The need for more good foremen is not confined to 
one locality, but prevails all over the country. A survey of this 
subject shows that several conditions stand out prominently. 
(1) The quality of foremen and laborers has steadily deteri- 
orated during the past decade, and is still declining. (2) The 
demands made on the tracks by heavier trains running at higher 
speeds require not only a heavier and more complicated track 
construction but more careful maintenance as well. (3) It is 
almost certain that the cost of track maintenance is increasing 
more rapidly than the cost of other railway operation, although 
it is not possible to mathematically demonstrate this. 

Twenty years ago section laborers were almost universally 
English-speaking, and in most cases native Americans. Condi- 
tions have gradually changed, until now a large proportion of 
track laborers belong to inferior classes of foreign labor. 

At the present rate of increase of foreign foremen it will not 
be many years before the native foreman will be the exception. 
While some foreign laborers make efficient foremen, most main- 
tenance officers find that they often are not satisfactory, as it is 
more difficult to get them to understand any new development 
and they do not tend to remain as long as the native. Further- 
more, the average foreign laborer is not capable of filling a 
foreman’s position. A canvass of 45 assistant foremen on one 
main line- division of a large railway system disclosed that 9 
of them were Irish, 24 Italian, 7 American, 1 Welsh, 3 Polish 
and 1 English. Twenty-five had a common school education, 
15 a poor education and 5 none. A study of 119 track walkers 
showed that 11 were English, 7: Irish, 6 German, 3 Polish, I 
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Austrian, 90 Italians and 1 Russian. As the section foremen are 
generally selected from the assistant foremen and trackwalkers, 
some idea can be gained as to the future foremen. 

This gradual change in the character of foremen is a natural 
result of the economic development of the country, combined 
with the fact that the wages paid for track work have not kept 
pace with those in other industries, and in other branches of 
railway work. The young men who now enter railway service 
naturally turn toward the train service or mechanical depart- 
ment, where the wages are much higher and have been contin- 
ually increasing; the railway has been and is competing with 
itself to the detriment of the track department. 

In spite of this decline in the quality of the track labor, the 
loads on the track have increased greatly and the track struc- 
ture has been greatly strengthened to withstand the stresses to 
which it is subjected. The methods of track maintenance have 
likewise changed, and the foreman accustomed to the track of 
20 years ago, mud ballasted and track laid with 60-lb. rails, would 
be at a loss to know what to do on the main line track of today. 
Rail anchors, tieplates, bond wires, split and movable point 
switches, etc., all so common today, were unknown then 

It is to be expected that under these conditions of operation 
and maintenance the cost of track work will increase. An in- 
crease in track maintenance cost even in proportion to the in- 
crease in traffic might even be admitted to be natural. But the 
deterioration in the quality of track labor has contributed largely 
toward increasing the cost of maintenance; and the poorer qual- 
ity of foremen has had an even more decided effect. Even with 
poor labor comparatively good results may be secured by com- 
petent supervision. 

The true seriousness of the problem presented by the scarcity 
of good section foremen is evidenced by the 53 contributions to 
the contest on this subject conducted by the Railway Age 
Gazette, and which closed on March 25. These contributions 
came from all parts of the United States, from New York to 
San Francisco and from northwestern Canada to Texas; 
and their authors discuss plainly the question as it con- 
fronts them on their individual divisions and give their ideas 
of the proper remedy to apply. Several of their papers are pre- 
sented in this issue; and others will appear in later issues. 

While several things can be done to improve the situation, 
two means seem especially to require adoption. 
increase in the wages of especially competent foremen sufficient 
to induce good men to enter and remain in the service. The 
second is to find some plan to attract enough capable young men 
into the service, and then educate them for future foremen. 

A suggestion for a voluntary increase in the wages of mem- 
bers of any class of employees is likely to meet with opposition 
from many railway managers. The managers have been in 
tecent years constantly struggling with the problem of meeting 
increasing transportation costs in the face of stationary or de- 
clining passenger and freight rates. It has taxed the capacity 
of the executives to meet the pressing demands, and the policy 
of deferring every increased expenditure as long as possible, 
even if shortsighted, is a natural one under the conditions. The 
fact is, nevertheless, that the wages paid section foremen have 
not increased as much in proportion as the wages paid to other 
classes of railway employees, general office clerks excepted; and 
probably it is this more than any thing else which has driven 
many of the older men into other work and prevented capable 
young men from entering section work. At one time the wages 
of the section foreman were practically equal to those of a 
trainman and higher than those of a telegraph operator. Today, 
however, the trainman receives practically double the wages of 
the foreman, and the operator somewhat more, in addition to 
having their hours of labor limited by federal and state laws. 
The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
year ending June 30, 1910, gives the following average wages 
per day: Enginemen, $4.55; conductors, $3.91; firemen, $2.74; 
machinists, $3.08;-trainmen, $2.69; telegraph. operators and des- 
patchers, $2.33; station agents, $2.12, and section foremen, $1.99. 
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This compares with the wages paid the same employees in 1892 
as follows: Enginemen, $3.68; conductors, $3.07; firemen, 
$2.07 ; machinists, $2.29; trainmen, $1.89; telegraph operators and 
despatchers, $1.93; station agents, $1.81 and section foremen, 
$1.76. In other words, the increases given organized labor have 
been greater both absolutely and in proportion than those of 
unorganized labor. Much as the railways deplore many of the 
methods of unionism, they are in reality penalizing those who 
do not organize and thereby furnishing to unorganized em- 
ployees the strongest argument in favor of organization. The 
unrest evident among track men in many quarters is a sign of 
future trouble unless it is arrested. The strike of maintenance 
forces on the Chicago terminals and on the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western last year show how the wind is blowing. The 
Grand Trunk Pacific also had trouble with its maintenance 
employees over a year ago, and an arbitration committee ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Labor of Canada made material in- 
creases in the wages of men and foremen. The railways may be 
able now to prevent organization by adopting a scheme of wages 
for section foremen based on individual merit. Ordinarily hori- 
zontal increases in wages are undesirable; but the present discrep- 
ancy between the pay of track men and other employees invites 
disturbances and interferes with efficiency; and it would seem 
that the best means of meeting the situation would be to pro- 
vide a wage scheme under which the pay of the more capable 
foremen would be increased in proportion to efficiency. 

While many men believe it would be economical to pay a high 
enough rate to secure native labor in the gangs, this is very 
doubtful. Rather, it would be advisable to pay high enough 
wages to foremen to get men who would obtain the best results 
possible from the present inefficient labor. The increase in efficiency 
would be gradual, but once the grade of men was raised to the 
proper standard it would remain there. If the roads can raise 
the standard of men without unionism, the general efficiency 
can be increased, but if the standard of wages is raised as a 
result of unionism, past experience does not indicate that 
efficiency will be increased. 

However, an increase in wages alone will not solve the fore- 
men problem. Attention must also be given to the education 
of the future foreman. To induce young men to enter the serv- 
ice, provision should be made to pay a slightly higher rate than 
the average laborer’s rate to one man in each gang, or at least 
in each three or four gangs, with the understanding that he is 
to remain in the service and be given opportunity to develop 
into a foreman. One criterion of a good roadmaster is his 
ability to build up an organization of foremen about him. With 
a wage of $1.75 to $2 per day, a promise of continuous em- 
ployment through winter, and the prospects of securing a fore- 
man’s position at $75 to $90 per month, it should be possible to 
secure competent young men. By the roadmaster giving per- 
sonal attention to the student foremen and seeing that they are 
placed under a number of capable foremen who will each give 
them the proper instruction, workmen will be developed from 
which capable foremen can be selected as needed. This plan is 
now in use with various modifications on several roads. 

Other things suggest themselves which, although incidental 
to the two remedies given, are of importance. One is payment 
for overtime. On many roads the section foremen are sub- 
ject to call at any time to patrol track during a storm or to help 
clear a wreck. In some cases it is the practice to do heavy track 
work, such as the renewal of crossings, etc. on Sunday when 
the traffic is light. The operating man knows just what chance 
he has of getting trainmen to work under these conditions with- 
out paying them, yet the section foreman is not paid for overtime. 

The rapidly increasing use of motor cars and the experimental 
combination of maintenance forces on the Union Pacific indi- 
cate the present tendency towards a reorganization of track 
work. If a portion of the savings effected by these changes be 
applied towards an increase in the foremen’s wages, this will 
contribute very materially towards a solution of the foreman 
problem, and there will still be shown a net saving. ~ 
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STANDARD CREOSOTE SPECIFICATIONS. 








New York, N. Y., March 19, 1912. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

In your issue of February 16, there appeared an editorial on the 
subject of “Creosote Oil Specifications,” in which you discussed 
the papers presented by Dr. H. Von Schrenk and the writer 
at the recent meeting of the Wood Preservers’ Association. In 
view of the interest in this matter, I submit an abstract of a 
communication which has been received from the writer to V. 
K. Hendricks, chairman of a sub-committee of the Wood 
Preservation Committee of the American Railway Engineering 
Association. 





Distillation Tests of Oils. 


“The argument in favor of the present specifications has been 
that oils containing higher percentages of oil distilling below 
235 deg. were not stable in character, owing to their greater 
evaporative loss. It seems, of course, perfectly rational to sup- 
pose that evaporative loss in creosote should bear some definite 
relation to the distillation range of the oils. Believing that the 
elimination of oils distilling below 210 deg. would materially 
reduce the evaporative loss of a given creosote, we have re- 
cently been making a number of tests to demonstrate this 
point. 

“The procedure was as follows: Three creosote oils were pre- 
pared by combining the fractions of oil obtained from one still 
of tar in such a way that oil No. 1 contained a rather larger 
percentage of the fraction distilling below 210 deg., and a mod- 
erate percentage of the naphthaline fraction (210 to 235 deg.), 
No. 2 contained a minimum of oil distilling below 210 deg. and 
exactly the same percentage of distillate between 210 deg. and 
235 deg., as No. 1. No. 3 was exactly in compliance with your 
standard specification, viz. less than 5 per cent. below 210 deg. 
and less than 25 per cent. total distillate below 235 deg. These 
three oils were strictly comparable; all being prepared from the 
same tar, the character of the various fractions did not differ 
in composition. 

“A number of very thin pieces of wood, 3 in. sq., were treated 
with the three different oils by dipping in hot and cold oil. One 
series of blocks was poplar and another North Carolina pine. 
After draining, the blocks were carefully weighed on the labora- 
tory balance and hung up on a line. In each series of tests three 
blocks were treated with each preservative, and untreated blocks 
were also weighed and hung up for controls to determine 
whether any unusual amount of moisture absorption took place 
during any period. 

“One of the accompanying diagrams shows the evaporative 
loss from the North Carolina pine blocks. Weighings were made 
after 2, 4, 14, 28, 56 and & days’ exposure. The results demon- 
strate very clearly that oil No. 2 with 32 per cent. of naphthaline 
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has practically the same loss as oil No. 3 with 21 per cent 
naphthaline. Both of these oils contained approximately the same 
percentage of light oil (about 2 per cent.), whereas oil No. 1, 
with 32 per cent. of naphthaline and 8 per cent. of light oil has a 
markedly higher evaporative loss. 

“The same was true, even to a more marked extent, with poplar 
blocks where there was hardly any penetration and the oil was 
practically all on the surface. Evaporation under these condi- 
tions was of course more rapid. At the end of two weeks, oil No. 
1 had lost 74.4 per cent.; No. 2, 57.7 per cent., and No. 3, 56.7 
per cent. 

“The evaporative loss of.oil in a compartively short period, 
particularly in the last-mentioned series of tests, seems alarmingly 
high, but it should be remembered that the conditions were most 
favorable to accelerated results. The surface exposure, com- 
pared with the amount of oil injected, was, of course, tremendous. 
At the same time we believe the results to be more rational than 
results obtained by allowing oil to evaporate from the open 
vessels, as in the foregoing tests evaporation took place under 
conditions which very closely resembling service tests, whereas 
in evaporation from the ‘pans’ surface tension may affect the 
results. 

“While we do not claim that great importance should be 
attached to the results of any one series of tests, yet these re- 
sults are certainly significant and are exactly in line with indica- 
tions which we previously obtained under conditions less closely 





Evaporative Loss of Oil from Wood. 


controlled. It is our intention to have many more experiments 
made along these lines, and we wish that independent investi- 
gators would also have tests made to determine whether these 
results would be substantiated. It is needless to say if they were 
substantiated this would be a matter of great importance to all 
consumers of creosote oil, as it would render available for the 
highest grade of preservative work a considerably greater amount 
of oil distilling from coal tar than the present standard specifica- 
tions will allow.” S. R. CHURCH, 
Manager, Research Department, Barrett Manufacturing Company. 





The proceedings of the eighth annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Wood Preservers’ Association, which was held in Chicago 
cn January 16, 17 and 18, 1912, have just been issued. The con- 
tinued steady growth of the association is indicated by the in- 
creased size of the annual volume of Proceedings from year to 
year. In this volume are included the papers presented before 
the annual convention of the American Wood Preserver’s Asso- 
ciation, abstracts of most of which have been printed in The 
Railway Age Gazette, together with the discussions, constitu- 
tion, list of members, etc. A considerable amount of statistical 
information regarding the number of ties purchased, amount of 
timber treated and preservatives used, etc., is also included in 
the back of the book. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE SECTION FOREMAN. 





Contributions Received in the Prize Contest, Discussing 
Methods of Providing a Satisfactory and Sufficient Supply. 


FIRST PRIZE—USING “STUDENT FOREMEN.” 


BY A. E. HANSEN, 
Roadmaster, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Topeka, Kan. 


At least 85 per cent. of the regular section laborers in the East 
and North are white, English speaking, American laborers. While 
they are not all of the class that possess the desired qualifications 
to make a first-class track foreman, I think at least 15 per ‘cent. 
of these laborers could be trained to make first-class track fore- 
men in a very short time, if proper financial inducements were 
offered them, and skillful and systematic teaching was provided 
by competent track foremen and roadmasters. But the situation 
on Western and Southern roads is almost the reverse, where 
about 85 per cent. of the section laborers are foreigners who do 
not intend to make this country their permanent home and conse- 
quently do not try to master the English language or American 
track work well enough to make first-class track foremen, except 
in very rare cases. I think the time is opportune for mainten- 
ance officers, especially in these sections of the country, to devise 
some means to strengthen their track departments. 

While roadmaster on a northern road some time ago, I had 
permission to keep a few young men on my division at increased 
salary for the purpose of training and educating them for the 
position of section foremen, and in nearly every case they 
matured into successful foremen. 

The title of these young men was “Student Foremen.” I 
selected them as young as possible, near the 21-year mark, unless 
{ found one a little older, partly matured, who possessed the re- 
quired qualifications. I always made sure of a first-class physical 
condition, good moral character, at least a good public school 
education and a desire to remain in the track department for 
the purpose of promotion. I placed these young men with the 
very best section foremen on the division and instructed the 
foremen to thoroughly post them as to the best manner of doing 
track work and supervising a crew of men, and as to the general 
tules of the company. The foremen were made to understand 
that it would be a credit to them and would be much appre- 
ciated if they trained these young men to be first-class fcremen. 
After working a while on one section I would change a student to 
a different section under another good foreman, giving him an 
opportunity to see work done in different ways, and I always 
gave the students as much of my personal time as I could pos- 
sibly spare for instruction and encouragement. After having 
far enough advanced in ordinary section work so that they had a 
fair knowledge of the proper way of doing common repair work 
and properly handling an ordinary section crew, I placed them 
in extra gangs as assistant foremen under good, up-to-date 
extra gang foremen, where they had a better opportunity to learn 
surfacing of track out of face, general lining, relaying rail out of 
face, constructing new tracks, and managing a large crew of men, 
which is the stumbling block in the path of many of our old- 
time section foremen. When extra gangs were taken off at the 
close of the summer season I would place these young men with 
some good yard foremen, where they would have an opportunity 
to familiarize themselves with that class of work. 

After going through these three ordeals, if I found them suffi- 
ciently matured to be capable of handling a section, I would call 
them into my office and spend a whole day with them, first going 
Over every detail in connection with track work, questioning them 
as to their manner of doing the work and if I found any weak 
pots or flaws in their planning and execution of the work, I 
would advise them of better methods. I would then turn them 
over to the clerk in the office for a couple of hours’ good school- 
ing to get them familiar with the handling of reports of all 
kinds and other work pertaining to the office. 
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After this I would have them fill out the regular section 
foreman’s examination book, composed of from sixty to seventy- 
five questions pertaining to the general rules prescribed for the 
section foreman. I would look over their answers and if I found 
any of them that showed a shade of doubt as to the correct un- 
derstanding, I would set them right. After they had passed the 
physical examination I would declare them extra section fore- 
men and would use them as relief foremen until I could place 
them as permanent section foremen. 

I was always proud of these young self-made foremen; their 
work was modern and up to date; their daily, weekly and 
monthly reports were made up neatly and promptly; they led in 
intelligence ; they were capable of protecting and properly repre- 
senting the company’s interests along their sections and in the 
community in which they lived; in fact, they stood head and 
shoulders above the majority of our average old-time section 
foremen. ; 

I firmly believe that if every roadmaster was permitted to 
employ ten such young men on a 30 section division, paying them 
at least five cents per hour more than the other laborers and 
could handle them ona plan similar to the one I tried he would find 
his track supervision improving from year-to year where foreign 
laborers are used exclusively. This additional supervision would 
pay big dividends from the very day of its inauguration. There 
are but two questions to be asked: First, will the management 
invest a little additional money? And, second, will the road- 
master and section foreman interest themselves enough in these 
young men to carry out their part successfully? 





SECOND PRIZE—HOW TO PROVIDE A FUTURE SUPPLY 
_ OF SECTION FOREMEN. 


BY GEORGE E. LOWE, 
Supervisor, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Elmira, N. Y. 

In the first place, to be a good competent foreman a man must 
be able to read and write the English language fairly well and 
be fairly well versed in the common branches of mathematics 
so as to be able to handle the time of the men in his charge and 
fill out the various forms in use. The question is ofter raised 
as to whether the American or foreign born is the better class to 
pick from. We should choose the man who can meet the re- 
quirements regardless of his nationality. I believe all roads 
employ enough intelligent laborers to supply good foremen. I 
mean young, ambitious men with enough “get up” in them to 
handle a gang of men, providing they can be induced to stay at the 
work long enough to acquire the experience necessary to make 
them good foremen. Under the system now in vogue on most 
roads this is almost impossible, because a young, intelligent man 
will not work with the ordinary laborers long enough to get the 
necessary experience. He only stays on the track as laborer until he 
finds other work which he thinks is more fitted for him and this 
is easy to find owing to the general demand for laborers who are 
a little above the average in intelligence. 

All railway companies should offer such young men an in- 
ducement. The roadmaster or supervisor should be in a position 
to go to a young man and say, “John, I want to make a fore- 
man of you. I want you to take the job of assistant foreman, 
then when you are capable of handling a section I’ll give you a 
chance. Now the pay as assistant foreman will be 10 to 15 
dollars a month more than you can make doing ordinary labor 
and you will be able to get the necessary experience required to 
handle a section.” This will appeal to any young man who has 
an ambition to make a good foreman. As a rule a roadmaster 
or supervisor has charge of from 15 to 50 section gangs. I do 
not-advocate an assistant foreman on every section, but there 
are from three to seven sections on each division which are 
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hard or yard sections which have from six to twelve men when 
reduced to winter basis. These are the sections where an 
assistant foreman would get the most experience and be able to 
do the most good for the company, providing, of course, he has 
been placed with a competent foreman. Not all foremen who 
are capable of handling a section are fit to train an assistant fore- 
man. The foreman who is to train an assistant should be a man 
big enough for the job and one who will give the assistant a 
good square deal. There is always some one in the gang who 
will test the assistant’s authority as soon as an opportunity pre- 
sents itself, and this has been the cause of the downfall of many 
an assistant foreman and has nearly condemned the practice of 
having assistant foremen on many roads. An assistant foreman 
should be given authority to discipline his men and if necessary 
to go as far as to suspend or discharge a man and be upheld by 
his superior, for an assistant foreman without this authority 
will surely be a failure. I think under this system, if properly 
handled, not only will the assistant foremen earn the additional 
wages paid but a supply of good competent foremen for the 
future will be provided. 





PROVIDING A DIVISION FOREMAN TO TRAIN MEN FOR 
SECTION FOREMEN. 


BY J. J. MORGAN, 
Storekeeper, New York Central, Kingston, N. Y. 

The first step in training future section foremen is to secure 
the services of an expert trackman, who should also possess a 
thorough business education. Call him the division foreman, 
although a more appropriate title might be suggested, with head- 
quarters at the terminal of the division on which his territory is 
located. It is understood from the title that my idea is to have 
one of these foremen on each division, unless the territory is so 
small that he could cover two or more divisions. Starting at 
the most convenient point on his division, he would visit each 
section, spending at least half a day with each gang, watching 
the men carefully, correcting their errors, and giving them 
pointers. His main object, however, would be to watch for good 
trackmen, men who understand their work and perform their 
duties faithfully and carefully, without shirking under difficul- 
ties. These are the men of whom he is to make the section 
foreman of tomorrow. This foreman, on visiting each section, 
would keep a record of these “live wires,” watching them par- 
ticularly and taking notes of their good and bad features. After 
he has visited each section two or three times, he would have 
a list of the cream of the division as regards section laborers. 

The next step for the division foreman is to teach these future 
foremen to read and write, supplying them with the necessary 
stationery, etc., and issuing instructions. He should endeavor 
to secure the co-operation of the section foremen in assisting the 
men in this respect. By keeping in touch with the men, the di- 
vision foremen can ascertain when they are ready for the next 
step, furnishing them with reading matter that would tend to 
better their education. After they have mastered reading and 
have acquired a good legible handwriting, and the division fore- 
man feels that they are competent to understand what they read, 
each man should be instructed and drilled on the book of rules 
until he is able to answer any question that may come up. There 
is no limit to the amount of study required on these rules, which, 
if followed carefully, would do away with a great many com- 
plaints. 

The last step, although by no means least in importance, is 
to instruct the men in making out all the reports that the section 
foreman has occasion to use. They should be instructed on these 
reports until they are able to make out each report fully and 
sensibly. They should be furnished with a copy of each report 
properly made out, in order that they may study them in detail, 
and then make out others, altering the circumstances, and for- 
ward them to the division foreman, who would make any correc- 
tions necessary. This matter of knowing how to make out re- 
ports correctly is a very important one, which if properly in- 
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culcated in the minds of the men at the start, would save a 
great deal of trouble and extra correspondence. It is often 
necessary to return reports two or three times and sometimes a 
personal interview is necessary before the desired information 
can be procured, thereby causing delay. This is sometimes true 
with foremen who have been in the service for years on account 
of the fact that they received the wrong impression in the begin- 
ning. . 

As an inducement to keep the men interested. I should con- 
sider it a good idea to offer two or three prizes annually of $5 
each to the laborers who contribute the best ideas on track im- 
provements and maintenance. 

There are men working in section gangs today who would 
make the kind of section foremen so much in demand if some- 
one would only take an interest in them and teach them to read 
and write the English language. Why let these “live wires” 
pass unnoticed, when for a comparatively meager cost they could 
be instructed and would make section foremen of the highest 


type. 





THE NECESSITY FOR INCREASED WAGES. 


BY )AMES SWEENEY, 
Supervisor, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Danville, Ill. 

In looking for foremen for the future we naturally investigate 
the ever diminishing supply of good foremen we now have. In 
the early days of railroading there was a steady migration of 
young men from Ireland who were tired of fighting against ad- 
verse conditions at home. When they landed in this country 
there were very few fields open to them except as laborers on 
public work and this class of work was more plentiful on the 
railways than anywhere else. Changing conditions have com- 
bined with the increased demand upon the section foreman to 
prevent the Irish laborer from entering railway work on the sec- 
tion. Better conditions at home have retarded emigration, shorter 
hours and higher pay in the building trades have offered in- 
ducements that have practically stopped such laborers from going 
on the section and advancing to foremanship. 

As a result the railways have employed Americans wherever 
possible for foremen but the American who would make a good 
foreman has a desire to work for himself or to get into a field 
where advancement is faster and he no sooner sees an oppor- 
tunity to get into the train or engine service than he leaves the 
section. Not finding a sufficient number of Americans for fore- 
men the railways have hired foreigners, taking first the Nor- 
wegians, Swedes and other Northern European peoples and later 
the Italians and Greeks, and are still promoting them to foremen 
with varying success. All of these people are handicapped in 
that they cannot speak our language when they come here and 
after they do learn to speak the language it is a much longer 
time until they can be depended upon to read with understanding. 
It must not be lost sight of that for a man to be a success as @ 
section foreman he must have as much education as a trainman, 
not only to interpret the instructions given him as to his work, 
but to satisfy the federal government through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by giving to the railway management 
correct data on a multitude of happenings which only the fore- 
man can supply. 

The solution of the whole question is in the wages paid botli 
to the laborers and the foremen. Twenty years ago we paid less 
wages than we are paying today, but the wages paid bought more 
then than they do today. As proof of this, some section laborers 
at that time owned their own homes, while today very few fore- 
men and practically no laborers are property owners. Work is 
not as steady now as it was in the past owing to construction 
work having practically stopped. The country is so well equipped 
with railways that the great majority of construction work will 
be on short connecting lines that will give no great amount of 
work to the section men in dull times. Other fields of work 
have opened along the line of every railway in the small in- 
dustries that are steady bidders for common labor and are pay- 
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ing as much or more for labor than the railways. Since these 
industries are growing concerns, they are giving steadier work 
than the railways. Farm products have increased in price to 
such an extent that the farmer can and does pay better wages 
than the railways and the laborer on the section has been 
attracted to the farm. The above conditions have made it im- 
possible to get the best class of men for section laborers and 
without the laborers we have no way of securing material for 
foremen. 

I have tried paying more for the most competent man in the 
gang when recommended by the foreman in the hope of holding 
good men for foremen and I regret to say that out of nine main 
line sections where the experiment was tried there were but five 
men recommended for the increase and one of the five was an 
Italian. On two of my yard sections I have been able in the 
past four years to educate two young men from timekeepers and 
they are making excellent foremen, yet in this time I can recall 
as many as ten who were in the same position and left either to 
take better positions or were discharged for incompetency. 

Every railway through its roadmasters is trying to find fore- 
men and there are as many methods as there are roadmasters. 
In my mind, however, the supply of foremen will equal the 
demand only when we admit that the section foreman is worthy 
of the wages he has earned but never received. When the fore- 
inan receives more than a brakeman there will be no inducement 
for a track man to leave the track and when the laborer is paid 
more than laborers in the vicinity we will have men who will 
crowd the incompetent section foreman off the road. 





ECONOMY OF INCREASED WAGES, 


BY J. E. TOBIN, 


Roadmaster, International & Great Northern, Houston, Tex. 


To provide a future supply of good track foremen it will be 
necessary to increase the present rate of wages. Able-bodied, 
intelligent, English-speaking white men are the proper men for 
section foremen on American railways. It is necessary for a 
track foreman to work as a laborer for some time before being 
placed in charge of a section. The present rate of wages for 
section laborers is no encouragement to able-bodied, intelligent 
young men to work as laborers on track, so it will be necessary 
to increase the wages of the laborers as well as the foremen. 

It is customary now on a great many railways to specify a 
certain amount of money on each roadmaster’s division to pay 
the wages of laborers, foremen and others connected with the 
maintenance of track. Let each roadmaster select one first-class 
track foreman at say $125 per month, and place him in charge 
of an extra gang of 12 to 25 men paid at a rate of wages on a 
sliding scale, three-fourths of the gang at $2 per day, one-eighth 
at $2.25 and one-eighth at $2.50; the men to fill out the regular 
form of application, which should specify qualifications required 
with a view to making those men foremen. Of course, it would 
be understood that the oldest man in the service would be pro- 
moted as vacancies occur, others. advanced along the line in the 
gang and a new man hired at the low rate. This gang could be 
known as the “school gang” and moved to different points along 
the line, making all kinds of track repairs. This gang would 
accomplish 100 per cent. more work in a given time than is done 
by an equal number of the present section forces, besides doing 
a better class of work. Increase the section foremen’s wages to 
$100 per month and one laborer on each section to $2.50 per 
day, the balance of the section gang to remain at the present rate. 
Of course, it would be necessary to reduce the force to avoid an 
increase in the pay roll. This would stimulate both the laborers 
and foremen and result in a better class of men, as well as better 
track. Rough track damages the rolling stock and creates ex- 
pense for labor and material in the machine and car shops. 

Get good intelligent white track foremen, abolish the positions 
of traveling, commercial and soliciting freight and passenger 
agents, stock claim agents, their offices and clerks, 2nd let the 
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track foremen, who knows every man, woman and child in the 
territory through which his section runs, handle that end of the 
business. He knows of freight shipments to be made as well as: 
the people liable to ride in passenger cars; knows the value of 
dead stock as well as the circumstances surrounding the killing 
or injury, and can in most cases adjust the matter with owners: 
without going off the right of way or interfering with his duties: 
as section foreman. His influence in the town and neighbor- 
hood will be increased by the increase in his wages, and he can: 
control business for the railway that perhaps the traveling agent’ 
would not find. 





SOLVING THE PROBLEM BY ATTRACTING AMERICAN. 
BOYS. 


BY C. C. HENKEL, 
Section Foreman, Erie, Paterson, N. J. 

With the advent of the foreign track laborer the problem of 
securing competent foremen is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult. The Italian, Hungarian, or other south of Europe track 
laborer who will make a good foreman is the exception rather 
than the rule. The lack of knowledge of the English language: 
is against him; he doesn’t thoroughly comprehend our method’ 
of doing things, and is usually of a timid disposition and so 
afraid of losing his job as to prevent his using very much origi- 
nality in doing his work. I think it is generally conceded that 
native Americans should be employed as track foremen, the for- 
eign laborer being used only as a last resort. 

How are we-to attract American boys to track work? A large- 
railway syster in the West has adopted a plan of employing 
students of technical schools. as trackmen during their summer- 
vacations. After graduation these men return to the railway 
as section foremen. This is a very philanthropic act on the part: 
of the railway company, as the supply of technical graduates. 
every year greatly exceeds the demand. Unfortunately the aver- 
age college man is of little or no use on a railway. 

One cannot learn from books how to become a successful 
track foreman, but must work in the gang, tamp ties, help witlr 
the tongs, drive spikes, tighten up bolts, etc. From this it is 
evident that any scheme for securing men and training them to 
become successful track foremen depends almost entirely on the 
foreman in charge of them. The supervisor is the man best able- 
to judge which of his foremen are most capable to train the men. 
The foreman’s interest in the matter must first be aroused. I 
would suggest that his prejudices could best be overcome by 
paying him a small extra compensation each month for each stu- 
dent foreman in his charge, or by payment of a lump sum when 
the man under his care is promoted to be a foreman. 

Almost every section foreman knows of two or three young 
fellows in his neighborhood who have a common school, or 
better yet, a high school education and who would make good’ 
timber for track foremen. He should have no difficulty in point- 
ing out to them that to become a machinist they would have to 
serve as an apprentice for four years at about $1 a day, while it 
is possible to get $1.50 a day as a track laborer and become a 
section foreman in one year’s time at a monthly salary as good’ 
as if not better than that received by the machinist, to say nothing 
of the greater fascination of the work, the larger authority, 
greater freedom, and better health secured from working out 
of doors. It would seem best to put two or three young fel- 
lows in the same gang in order that they may have a little 
social intercourse. This gives them an opportunity to exchange 
ideas and to talk over the work they are doing. If the fore- 
man takes a real interest in the boys, and if they make the most 
of their opportunities there is no reason why any ambitious young 
man should not be able to take charge of a section on a branch 
line in a year’s time. The supervisor can greatly aid the work 
of the foreman in educating the young men by showing that he- 
is interested in their progress. 

Another thing which is going to aid greatly in securing com-- 































































pétent men for foremen is the introduction of labor saving ma- 
chinery, such as section motor cars in track work. In this con- 
nection, I might also mention the recent movement to include 
all the branches of maintenance work under the section foremen, 
that is, the signal work, both mechanical and electrical, wire 
repairs, and light carpenter jobs, such as putting in a pane of 
glass, etc. I have actually seen the track foreman and his men, 
the mechanical maintainer and his helper, a gang of wire men 
and the electrical retainer and his batteryman, all start out to 
work in single file with two hand cars and two speeders. 

There is no reason why the section foreman, if furnished with 
a good assistant, could not look after interlocking, signals and 
batteries, and wire repairs, in addition to his track work. The 
improvement in organization and efficiency gained thereby would 
make it possible to materially increase the wages of section fore- 
men so that they would compare favorably with those of men 
engaged in the train service and the question of where to secure 
a supply of competent track foremen would be a thing of the 
past. 





REORGANIZATION TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM. 


BY C. CLAY, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, East Las Vegas, N. M. 

Educating foreign labor will not solve the problem of securing 
good section foremen. The one thing to do is to reorganize to a 
certain extent, and then use American labor. Pay a higher wage 
to laborers; give them a chance for promotion, and promote ac- 
cording to ability as shown by examination. Each gang should 
include one or more Americans who are desirous of promotion. 
Wages should not be less than $1.75 per day. A saving of seven- 
tenths of the men required can be made in this way owing to 


. the men being more efficient. There would also be a decrease in 


the cost of material and tools owing to the greater efficiency of 
the men, but this amount could only be determined by actual test. 

Equip each section with a motor car and extend its length to 
10 miles but not to exceed 12. Increase the foremen’s wages to 
$75 per month or higher, according to locality. Doubling the 
length of sections would release 50 per cent. of the present fore- 
men, allowing the roadmaster to pick the best and place the 
others as laborers with preference over laborers then in service 
as to date of examination for promotion. They would, if they 
desired promotion, feel this displacement and work all the harder 
and possibly surpass some of the foremen who had been retained. 
No man should be promoted unless he can read, speak and write 
the English language. The cost of motor cars will be more than 
offset by the decrease of time taken to get from place to 
place. 

Extra gang foremen should be paid not less than $90 per 
month or higher, according to locality, and they should be re- 
quired to pass a more extended and harder examination than 
section foremen and should be promoted from section foremen. 


Assistant extra gang foremen should take the same grade as 


section foremen. The offset to this increased expenditure would 


be higher efficiency. The roadmaster’s clerk should be promoted 


from an extra gang foreman. The experience in the office will 
give him an idea of the executive part of a roadmaster’s work, 
and you will then have a competent man to take a roadmaster’s 
position at any time that one is needed. There should be a 
general roadmaster who would have sole charge of the track 
department in his jurisdiction and report direct to the general 
superintendent. This would save the division superintendent a 
great deal of work and would mean a greater effectiveness in the 
distribution of material and labor. There would be scarcely any 
increase in expenditure by the appointment of a general road- 
master, as the increased expense of himself and staff would be 
offset by the number of maintenance clerks that would be re- 
Yeased from division offices. While some of the changes would 
take time to effect, a general roadmaster who is competent and 
not afraid to work could reorganize his department and have 
it working on a sound basis under this plan with plenty of men 
working for promotion within a year. 
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A GRADUATED SCALE FOR SECTIONMEN. 


BY E. W. GULLEY, 
Roadmaster, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, El Reno, Okla. 

It is my opinion that a graduated or sliding scale of wages 
will solve the section foremen problem. Since 12% cents per 
hour is a common standard of pay for section labor, I will take 
that as a standard. After a laborer has worked a given length 
of time, say six months, increase his pay to 14 cents per hour, 
then after another period of six months, increase his pay to 15 
cents per hour. As he has then been in the service one year, 
the foreman and roadmaster should be able to, judge whether 
or not he would be desirable material for a foreman, and, if 
so, his wages should be increased to 16% cents per hour, with 
the understanding that he must “get into the harness” with a 
view of making a foreman out of himself. After another period 
he may be used as a relief foreman on various sections. This 
will develop to the entire satisfaction of the roadmaster whether 
or not he is a man of the right material for a permanent fore- 
man, and if he is not, then he must stand for his own weakness 
and be set back to the 15-cent rate. It is to be understood 
that not all section labor will receive the benefit of these raises, 
but where a laborer sticks for six months, he is entitled to the 
first raise of 14 cents, and if he remains on the same section for 
the second period, he is entitled to the second raise, namely, 15 
cents per hour, but unless he is considered as available material 
for a foreman, he will not receive the third raise. 





CLASSES FOR TRAINING EMERGENCY FOREMEN. 


BY D. C. BAIRD, 
Supervisor, Pennsylvania Railroad, Reading, Pa. 

Our superintendent instituted a method a few years ago by 
which a supply of trained and competent section foremen is pro- 
vided. Each foreman is asked to recommend a man, or men, 
from his gang whom he thinks may in time by proper training 
make a foreman. The men whose names are thus submitted by 
the foremen are closely observed by the supervisor, if he is not 
already well acquainted with them, and those who are thought 
to be capable of development are formed into a class which at 
frequent intervals is called together and instructed by the super- 
visor in the time table, book of rules, standard maintenance of 
way material and its economical use, methods of doing track 
work, the making out of rolls, monthly and other reports, the 
handling of men for efficiency and their own personal safety; 
in short, everything pertaining to the duties of a section fore- 
man. Throughout the period of instruction the men of the class 
are taken from their own gangs whenever work which is out of 
the ordinary routine is being done on other sections and are put 
on such work where they are closely looked after and instructed 
by the foreman in charge. In this way the men are brought into 
close actual contact with much work which must be done quickly, 
accurately and safely and they gradually develop the ability and 
confidence which make them competent foremen. After some 
months of instruction under the supervisor and participation in 
the installing of turnouts and* crossovers, laying rail, cutting 
into service new tracks, heavy lining or raising under traffic, etc., 
the class when deemed ready for the supervisor is turned over 
to the division engineer for a final rigid examination preparatory 
to the making of appointments. The men who pass the best 
examinations, a certain standing being required, are given the 
title of “Emergency Foremen,” and are available for duty as 
foremen whenever required. Ordinarily, these men work as 
laborers in their respective gangs, but whenever a regular fore- 
man is off duty one of these emergency foremen takes his place 

We have made foremen by this method with perfect success 
and have today three emergency foremen under each supervisor 
ready to take sections of their own. In any considerable number 
of men, whether American, Italian, Hungarian or other natiow- 
ality, there will always be found a few capable of becoming lead- 
ers. If the foreman question is ignored until a vacancy exists 
there will be trouble in filling it, but if the pick of the track men 
be trained the answer to the foreman question will be found. 
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ORGANIZING A ROADMASTER’S DIVISION TO TRAIN 
FOREMEN AND ROADMASTERS. 


BY M. B. WHITNEY, 
Student in Railway Operation, Southern Pacific, San Francisco, Cal. 


In this discussion it is assumed that the problem is to in- 
crease the number and improve the quality of the American- 
born track foreman, as the foreign-born foreman is at the best 
only a makeshift. We now obtain our American-born foremen 
from other railways or from other districts of our own road. 
The best foremen, who are satisfied and efficient, hold their posi- 
tions. Those traveling around looking for new work are as a 
rule inferior men who have been in track work many years, have 
their own set way of doing everything, and listen to the in- 
struction of the roadmaster with the secret intention of follow- 
ing them as little as possible. The roadmasters, in busy seasons 
especially, being eager for anything that looks like a foreman, 
hire these applicants only to find their real worth in a few 
months. Then the foreman leaves, moves along to a new posi- 
tion, and the process is repeated. Even this floating class of 
white foremen is becoming depleted, for each year they grow 
older, and few men new foremen are made. The only exception 
to this class of foremen are those who come from eastern rail- 
ways attracted by the higher salaries paid in the West, and those 
who move from one road to another in search of better climatic 
conditions. As a rule these men are efficient. 

The responsiblity for the foreman situation does not lie with 
the roadmasters. They would be very willing to train up young 
men if they only had some to train. Unfortunately the present 
daily wage paid to track laborers is insufficient to tempt a capable 
young American to perform manual labor for a year or two in 
a gang of foreigners, in the hope of getting a section in the end. 
A man should, however, undergo an apprenticeship as laborer 
before he can qualify for the position of foreman. We cannot 
provide for the training of young American-born foremen with- 
out the authorization of an expenditure of more than the mini- 
mum sum required to do the regular track work. This money 
must be paid in the form of higher returns to the white laborers. 

Each roadmaster might have a fixed number of apprentice 
foremen continually under him, at a fixed monthly salary, pre- 
scribing whatever training he thinks best. The apprenticeship 
should last from one to two years according to the ability of 
the man and the immediate need for new foremen. It would be 
unnecessary for these apprentices to spend their entire time as 
laborers, and when the need arose they could be of considerable 
value as assistant foremen of extra gangs and as substitute sec- 
tion foremen. A supplementary value of these apprentices would 
be that the knowledge that they were “coming along” would 
spur the regular foremen to better efforts. 

The second problem is to hold the men after they are ob- 
tained and trained. One improvement over present practices 
would be to make a few gradations in the desirability of the 
different sections on each roadmaster’s district. A brakeman 
can bid in a more or less desirable run according to the length 
of time he has been in train service. On some runs the work 
is easy, but the returns are low; while on others the work is 
more difficult but the returns are higher in proportion. Similarly 
station agents and operators are not paid uniform salaries, their 
salaries varying according to the size of the station and the 
value of the position. On most railways, however, each road 
section pays the same return, and also each yard section. When 
a section foreman after long service becomes old enough to be 
given preference .in the choice of a section, having no chance for 
a higher salary, he chooses a section on which the work is 
light or one which is near a school for his children; yet these 
experienced foremen are the very men needed on the difficult 
Sections, not the light ones. 

Would it not be well to have two or three different grades 
ef section, each grade paying a different salary, and to fill the 
higher grades with the older foremen, assuming that they are 
equally as efficient as the best younger foremen. The lowest 
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grade would be sections on branches or main line sections where 
traffic is light; the second, main line sections in localities not 
commonly subject to emergencies; and the third, such as wash- 
outs and slides. 

The next step would be to reorganize the yard section at the 
roadmasters’ headquarters. Make this the most desirable sec- 
tion, giving the foreman the additional title of assistant road- 
master, with authority to handle material on the roadmaster’s 
district, and to take charge of routine correspondence and emer- 
gencies in the absence of the roadmaster. Under the assistant 
roadmaster let there be an assistant foreman in charge of the 
yard gang, this assistant foreman to receive less salary than 
any other section foreman, his position being a stepping stone 
between apprentice and foreman. The combination yard foreman 
and assistant roadmaster would be in a class by himself. He 
would have more salary and more authority than any other 
foreman, in fact, his function would be much like that of the 
assistant roadmaster discussed in one of D. A. D.’s letters. The 
cost of him and his assistant foreman would be but little more 
than the combined cost of a yard section foreman and a road- 
master’s clerk, but the value received would be greater. The 
assistant roadmaster would be a potential roadmaster in case the 
roadmaster was wanted for a higher office, and his presence at 
headquarters would enable the roadmaster to spend more time 
where he belongs, supervising the work. 





DEVELOPING FOREMEN. 


BY P, H. HAMILTON, 
St. Louis & San Francisco, Pittsburg, Kan. 

There is plenty of available material for section foremen if it 
is developed. The old-time foreman or roadmatser will possibly 
say, “No one ever helped me. I got all of my experience from 
hard knocks.” That is true; but he will not» deny that if he 
had received assistance he would have developed much faster. 
The average roadmaster never looks for a foreman until he needs. 
him; and then he is hard to find. 

The roadmaster should know what kind of men he needs and 
should develop them after that type. An efficient roadmaster 
will insist on efficient foremen; and efficient foremen will insist 
on having efficient men—provided they are allowed to pay suf- 
ficient wages. Efficient men can be easily developed into ef- 
ficient foremen. To get good men the foreman should be al- 
lowed to pay wages that will compare favorably with common 
labor. This would allow him to get men with experience, ability, 
ingenuity and ambition. These men could be relied upon and 
they would not be of a transient disposition, as their jobs would 
mean something to them. There would be competition and each 
man would put forth his best efforts. The foreman should be 
allowed to keep a number of such men continuously employed. 
Then the roadmaster would be able to develop a sufficient num- 
ber of foremen. 

To produce efficiency in any department it is necessary for the 
men to become interested in the work. It is impossible to inter- 
est a man in his work when he is making barely enough to live 
on. He holds a grudge against his employer for treating him so 
shamefully. He does not care to excel in his work and he 
only aims to do as much as his neighbor, and his neighbor only 
tries to keep pace with the poorest man in the gang. He has no 
fear of being discharged, for he can get plenty of jobs as good 
as or better than the one that he has. The resulf is that in some 
places we get the poorest class of men for track work; men who 
are morally, mentally and physically incompetent. 

In this locality the foremen are much more efficient thar 
they were years ago. We have a bunch of strong, upright Amer- 
icans who are not addicted to drink, and who are interested’ 
in their work. The hilarious, rollicking “Larry” is no where to: 
be seen. Our foremen are all intelligent, have common educa- 
tions, and several are excellent penmen. The efficient foreman 
should not only be able to keep his track in shape with a limited 
allowance, but should be able to make comprehensive reports. In 
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times past I have known of foremen who had to keep men 
in their gangs to read the “butterflies” that the roadmaster would 
throw off of trains. In my opinion our foremen are more ef- 
ficient than at any previous time, and I believe that they could 
continue to be so. 

Good men can be kept on the sections as long as they have 
steady work, even though the rate of pay is slightly less than 
that paid for common labor. But when gangs are being cut 
down to the minimum one month and then increased to a large 
number the next month, and then cut down again in a few 
weeks, it demoralizes the force for the entire division. Good 
men soon get discouraged with this and look elsewhere for 
steady employment. The roadmaster should be allowed to main- 
tain a uniform number of men, cutting forces during the winter 
months and increasing to a reasonable number in the spring. It 
should not be necessary for him to hire an extraordinarily large 
number of men during the hottest month and then reduce to the 
minimum the next month, thus discouraging the new men. 

Another thing that discourages good men is to have the road- 
master bring in new foremen from the outside without first can- 
vassing the division for a trackman suitable to be made foreman. 
The roadmaster should show all of his men that he has confi- 
dence in them. When a foreman asks for a few days “lay off” 
the roadmaster should first ascertain if there is a man working 
for that foreman who could handle the section for a few days. 
If there is not he can probably send a good man from some other 
section. These little tryouts give the roadmaster an idea as to 
the various candidates for foremanship, and it gives the candi- 
date a chance to get some good experience. When a new fore- 
man is needed the roadmaster can pick his man. 

We have recently issued instructions, and the foremen under- 
stand that if they have a man who is ambitious to become a 
foreman, and they think him capable, they should have the man 
assist with the reports and should instruct him along that line. 
In this way there is no confusion in the clerical work when a 
new man takes charge of a section. This does not insure the 
man a job, but makes his chances for a foremanship much better. 
Any man who is ambitious to become a foreman is willing to 
put in a few moments in the evening occasionally with the fore- 
man if there is a chance of advancement. 

While it is impracticable for any one roadmaster to inaugurate 
an education system among the men, I believe that he should 
encourage the men to self help. We have a number of foremen 
and laborers who are now enrolled with the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, and without exception these are the best. 
On roads where the company has no educational bureau the 
roadmaster should encourage the men to take courses with cor- 
respondence schools. Any man who will put in an hour’s time 
each evening at study after a hard day’s work is bound to make 
a good man. 

There are thousands of young men today, some of whom are 
high school graduates, working in stores and driving delivery 
wagons, who are receiving less wages than the average track- 
man. One of these young men in each gang would be developed 
into a good foreman. In hiring men the foreman and road- 
master should not only take into consideration what he can do 
now, but should consider whether or not he can be developed. 





{NCREASED PAY FOR FOREMEN AND ROADMASTERS. 


BY F. E. CRABBS, 
Roadmaster, Chicago & North Western, Chicago. 

The causes of the lack of supply of section foremen are: First, 
the pay is no inducement for laborers. Second, the pay for fore- 
men is not a sufficient enucouragement. Third, without capable 
young men growing up in this kind of work the supply of first- 
class foremen and roadmasters is getting shorter each year. 

The first remedy for more and better men is to materially in- 
«crease the pay of the present foremen and roadmasters. Regular 
section foremen should receive $65 per month and yard section 
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foremen $75 per month. All foremen should be paid for actual 
hours of overtime put in at night doing such work as cannot be 
done during the day or emergency work which is done on Sun- 
day. Each foremen should get one week’s vacation each year with 
pay. Each superintendent should be permitted to employ five 
substitute foremen under the different roadmasters on his division 
at a salary of $50 per month. On regular sections where the 
section foreman has charge of the coal sheds he should be paid 
$5 per month extra for looking after these sheds. Roadmasters 
should be promoted according to their ability as an encourage- 
ment to the younger men who are entering the service. 

The roadmasters and foremen have sons growing up who are 
naturally track men and should fill the larger part of these places, 
but today some roads will not permit a son to work with the 
father and therefore the son seeks other employment so that he 
may remain at home and be brought up properly. 





FIGHTING SNOW IN KANSAS. 





BY L. C. LAWTON, 
Division Engineer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Newton, Kan. 


The snow storms of the winter of 1911-’12 will long be re- 
membered in Kansas for their unusual circumstances; not 
only by the railways, but also by the people living there or 
caught entrain. The record for depth of snow and height of 
drifts in the first storm was not only a new one for the state, 
but the second entirely outclassed it and a third late in 
March holds all records for depth. On December 20 from 
12 to 20 in. of snow fell throughout the western part of the 
state. No wind accompanied it, and sunny days with cold 
nights made a heavy crust. By all precedent this would have 
been safe from the railway standpoint, but on the last day 
of the month a severe blizzard came which lasted ten days. 
Not much snow fell, but the wind managed to get under the 
crust of snow, often around weed stocks, filling every depres- 











Engine With V Plow Working in Dodge City Yard. 


sion and leaving huge drifts in the lee of every wind break. 
It was not content to blow up snow alone, but a great deal 
of sand was blown into many cuts. This was accompanied 
by some sunshine and very cold nights with a temperature of 
20 deg. below zero, which congealed the drifts into masses of 
ice and sand. 

Not since 1886 has traffic on our road been seriously inter- 
fered with by snow, and in fact, since that time, very little 
use had been found for rotary plows or snow fences. Sev- 
eral of the former were held in the terminals for such emer- 
gencies, but it was necessary to train a new set of enginemen 
to handle them. The snow fences had disappeared, and on 
right of way lines had been replaced with wire. The younger 
officials and°a majority’ of train and trackmen had never 
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been up against such a proposition. The rotaries were not 
entirely successful, as the ice broke many blades as well as 
several eccentrics and shafts, and at best they could only 
take care of the main line, leaving several hundred miles of 
branch lines for the old “V” or wedge plow, built up on the 
front of an engine. 

Little that was new was developed in the use of the ro- 
taries, except in the speedy repair of broken parts. Two 
heavy engines were used and a work train with a large extra gang 
kept near it to help through the heavier cuts. A closer or- 
ganization was kept on the branch lines, as they were farther 
from headquarters and relief of any kind. A unit there con- 
sisted of three engines, to one of which was fastened the 




















Rotary Snow Plow on Great Bend Branch. 


plow, two gangs of 30 or 40 men each, bunk, kitchen and 
dining cars, extra train and engine crews and often the busi- 
ness car of the official in charge, who was usually superin- 
tendent or even the general superintendent. Work was 
pushed night and day when possible, with 10 or 12-hour 
shifts, but the superintendent was frequently not out of his 
working clothes for four or five days at a stretch. Twenty 


cents per hour and board were given laborers on the Santa 
Fe, and no trouble was met in getting good men. 
Experience proved that it was safer and surer to use but 
two engines in bucking drifts, especially on branch lines with 
light rail. 


When these would fail to get through a drift the 




















Opening Branch Line Cut by Shovelling Onto Cars. 


third, which was following with the work train, would pull 
out the other two and after the rail was flanged they would 
0 at it again. If the snow was unusually deep or icy, the extra 
gang would cut trenches 3 to 5 ft. wide, and 9 to 12 ft. apart, 
at right angles to the track which made the breaking through 
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much easier. It was not unusual to find drifts extending out 
from the windward side of the cut in such a manner that there 
would be 10 ft. of snow on one rail, while the other was 
swept clear. These had to be dug down or they would throw 
engines from the track, by turning them over or by breaking 
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Rotary Working East of Wright, Kan., February 26. 


the rail, if not by derailing the engines. The engines were 
handled by special signals from one man, so that no time 
was lost at any point. Another detail which had to be watched 
very carefully was the flanging of the rail before a second 
run was made into the drift. The weight on the wheels com- 
pressed the snow on the inside of the rail into a mass of ice 
as high or higher than the rail, and this caused almost cer- 
tain derailment if taken at high speed. 

The second storm began on the morning of February 25, 
changing from a very wet snow to a fine, dry one as the day got 
colder, and the wind increased to an unusual velocity, even 
for Kansas. The storm was much heavier and covered a 
larger territory than the first, and at noon of the first day 
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Branch Line Cut Opened by Shovelling Onto Cars or Over 
Bank. The Last Snow Thrown Out Required Five Lifts. 


all trains stopped running. At the end of 24 hours, there was 
from one to two feet over almost the entire state, but every- 
where piled into immense drifts, dwarfing those of the first 
storm. This snow was exceedingly heavy and damp, packing 
into cuts in such a way that it was hard to move with any 
kind of a plow. Methods were employed similar to those used 
in the first snow, except in a few places where drifts up to 20 
ft. deep were encountered in rather narrow cuts. There was 
nothing to do but shovel these out, and two methods were 
used. By making several lifts much of it was shoveled out 
of the top of the cut, and at the same time a train of coal 
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cars was run into the face of the drifts and filled by a relay 
of shovelers working from the end car... As soon as the drift 
was opened a section gang was left with it, to remove all 
snow from the center of track and for a foot or so beyond 
the end of each tie. There was little thawing weather dur- 
ing the next three weeks, and we had three or four light 
snows accompanied by heavy winds which would fill these 
cuts almost to their first height. This kept several outfits 
on the branches all the time, as while the rotary had little 
trouble in keeping the main line open it was not advisable 
to take it away from there. The removing of all snow from 
the track in cuts proved of value here, as it made the re- 
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Rotary Passing Through Side Drift Which Had Been Cut 
Down to Prevent Derailing Engine. 
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opening much easier. Its greatest value has been felt, how- 
ever, since the snow has been melting, as it has left the center 
of the track dry while the ditches have been full of water. At 
the date that this article is written, after all except the very 
heaviest drifts have melted, all track, where well ditched, is 
in very good condition for earth or screening ballast. 

The third snow which reached a depth of 26 in. in places, 
fell on March 23. There was some wind and considerable 
delay to trains, but no tie-up occurred, and it has metled 
quickly. 

The Santa Fe had hoped with the opening of the Belen 
cut-off to be able to keep one road to the coast open at all 
times. However, these heavy snows extended into Northern 
Texas and tied up the line there for the larger part of two 
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Rotary Starting Through a Cut. 


days. After this the through trains were sent by that route 
until Western Kansas was open. A number of trains were 
blocked in small towns where the passengers were fed at 
the best hotels or at private houses, but where possible they 
were held at points having railway hotels. Agents were in- 
structed to entertain all passengers as well as possible, and 
many novel entertainments were gotten up. In many places 
the town people joined in showing the travelers a good time, 
as they were themselves “shut-ins.” 

The railways were caught unawares by this extreme win- 
ter, but the outlying towns and ranches were in even worse 
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conditions for such a siege. On account of a dry year, it was 
known that some stock food: would be shipped in, but with 
an open winter the amount would have been small. The 
getting of this in after the snow had covered all forage was 
the most serious question, but later a shortage of fuel and 
even provisions was felt in many places. As tracks were 
opened trains of provisions and coal were given precedence 
over all others. Of course, the business of the majority of 
the branch lines at this time of the year did not justify even 
a small part of the expense taken in opening them, had there 
not been this imperative need which was almost a life and 
death matter. In many places the people turned out and 
helped open the tracks, and in other ways showed their ap- 
preciation. At the end of one branch they took possession 
of a train and with the help of the engine crew, opened the 
entire branch line before it could be reached from the main 
line. 

At another town a merchant got together a large party and 
with no train help cleared a number of miles of bad drifts. 
In other places agents did the same thing, and several con- 
ductors opened up long pieces of road with one engine and 
a large bunch of laborers, running only under protection of 
flag, as the wires were not yet up. These men were all paid 
the regular rate, whether engaged by employees or not.~ For 
several years there has been a good deal of enmity against 
the railways in Kansas but it is hoped that this will bring us 
nearer together. If so, this winter may not be a losing deal 
after all. 





NEW SANTA FE MAINTENANCE OF WAY 
DEPARTMENT RULE BOOK. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has just published a book 
of rules for the guidance of employees in the maintenance of 
way department, in which a number of features have been in- 
cluded which are not usually covered in such books. The duties 
of the various officers of the maintenance of way organization, 
including the roadmasters, section foremen, bridge and building 
foremen, division engineers and signal supervisors have been 
fully covered, and a number of sketches are included, showing 
the right and wrong ways to do different pieces of work. The 
crganization of the maintenance department showing to whom 
each officer reports, is shown clearly in a sketch. 

One feature of interest in this book is the instructions for 
the treatment of persons injured until the arrival of medical 
aid, covering two pages. Another new section is that in which 
instructions are given for the proper care and operation of hand, 
motor and push cars. A number of rules are here given, ob- 
servance of which will largely eliminate the common accidents 
occurring from collisions or men falling from such cars. The 
usual set of standards for roadbed and turnout is given at the 
back of the book. 





On March 14 Panama canal steam shovel No. 124, a 70-ton 
Bucyrus shovel, loaded 290 small Western dump cars containing 
a total of 2,900 cu. yds. of material in the working day of eight 
hours. In this period the shovel was delayed one hour and 50 
minutes waiting for cars. This is the highest daily output for a 
70-ton shovel since commencement of the work on the Isthmus of 
Panama by the United States. 

The Canadian Railway Commission has issued ‘a fire guard 
regulation governing all railways in the provinces of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, which provides that on or before August 1 
of each year the railways must construct along each side of the 
right of way, and not less than 300 ft. distant from the center, 4 
fire guard consisting of a plowed strip of land not less than 16 
ft. in width. This fire guard must be kept free from dry gases, 
weeds and other combustible material, between August 1 and 
December 1. 


WATERPROOFING ENGINEERING STRUCTURES. 


Abstract of a Paper Before the Western Society of Engineers, 
March 18, 1912, Describing Successful Methods of Protection. 


BY W. H. FINLEY, 
Assistant Chief Engineer, Chicago & North-Western. 
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My attention was first directed to the necessity for some 
method of waterproofing engineering structures by the number 
of limestone masonry arches that were slowly but surely de- 
teriorating, due to the infiltration of water. Investigation dis- 
closed that very little had been attempted along this line, and 
no definite information could be obtained regarding methods 
or materials. The waterproofing of a masonry arch presents no 
very difficult features, and my earlier attempts in this direction 
met with a fair degree of success. However, since the ex- 
tensive introduction of the elimination of grade crossings in 
cities by the elevation of the railways, the problem of water- 
proofing has been greatly complicated by the necessity for mak- 
ing the subway bridges water tight. 

This has caused very rapid development in both methods and 
materials for waterproofing, until now you can get all sorts of 
information as to how it should be done and what materials 
to employ, and yet the problem is far from being satisfactorily 


back of the abutments, when the surface ice and snow melts in 
the springtime and the filling back of the abutments is still in 
a frozen condition, the water does not escape freely, but piles 
up and eventually seeps through at the end of the bridge and 
flows over the face of the abutment. In bridges having sup- 
ports on curb lines and in the middle of the street, whether of 
flat slab construction or metal troughs filled with concrete, 
cracks are likely to appear where joints are not provided for 
over these supports, and where joints are provided for, trouble 
is likely to be experienced in preventing the seepage of water. 

I will now take up, in a general way, the different methods 
and materials in use, and will first mention what is called the in- 
tegral method. This method consists in adding a paste, powder, 
or lixivating water to the concrete, mixing it with the cement, 
the mass of concrete as a whole or with the water. While 
there is no doubt that any of these methods will make con- 
crete impervious to water, as indeed can be done with ordinary 
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Fig. 1—Section of Bridge Over Main Street, Rockford, IIl., Built in 1893. 


solved. Engineers have received some very rude shocks in this 
line of work, causing them, at times, to doubt whether it was 
possible to do a satisfactory job of waterproofing. The rapid 
expansion in this field has brought into existence the water- 
proofing “expert,” who takes his place along with the paint 
expert, who has for years periodically offered us a paint that 
would at last prevent the corrosion of metal structures; and 
yet the corrosion of metal structures still goes on. 

While listening to the rival claims of advocates of different 
methods of waterproofing, the engineer must not lose sight of 
the fact that waterproofing, at best, is but an expedient, and will 
not take the place of proper designing, or correct poor con- 
struction. Water is a universal dissolvent, and if not gotten 
tid of in time will seep through the ordinary materials of con- 
struction. The first requisite in the designing of any structure 
that must be water tight is to provide means of getting rid of 
the water as directly and quickly as possible. In the numerous 
track elevation bridges around Chicago, whatever the type of 
Cons‘ruction, the usual practice has been to slope the floor from 
the center to each end, carrying the water away back of the 
abutments, and right here is where much trouble has developed. 
Although one may place broken Stone filling and tile drains 


concrete by careful proportioning and selection of aggregates, 
with subsequent care in placing, yet we know that monolithic 
concrete is apt to develop cracks from a variety of causes, 
and when that occurs you are likely to have seepage of water 
through the mass. For that reason I have always preferred 
for waterproofing engineering structures what has come to be 
called the membrane method. 

When I first took up the question of a suitable material for 
waterproofing engineering structures, I investigated the respect- 
ive merits of asphalt and coal tar pitch. The only instance 
of the use of the latter with which I was familiar had not 
proved very satisfactory, and I decided to use asphalt. At that 
time there were few, if any, artificial asphalts on the market, 
and I necessarily used a natural asphalt. The structures then 
waterproofed are still in good condition. Since that time there 
has been an extensive development of artificial asphalts from 
petroleum oils. In nearly all cases it is claimed that the arti- 
ficial asphalts offered for waterproofing purposes have a Gil- 
sonite base. Gilsonite is described by G. H. Eldridge in his 
article on’ “The Asphalt and Bituminous Rock Deposit of the 
United States,” as “a black, tarry-looking substance of most 
brilliant luster, normally of absolutely homogeneous texture and 
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exceedingly brittle.’ It is found in the Minta basin, Utah, 
and takes its trade name from S. H. Gilson, an early pros- 
pector. It occurs in vertical veins in enclosing sandstone, and 
the veins vary from a knife edge to 30 in. in thickness. It is 
generally conceded that the origin of Gilsonite and other hydro- 
carbons may be traced to petroleum. Inasmuch as the sand- 
stone in which Gilsonite occurs contains no trace of petroleum, 
it is evident that it was forced up from a great depth by an 
enormous pressure. Gilsonite is a very pure form of hydro- 
carbon, and is used in a variety of ways in the arts and trades. 
It is used in varnishes and baking Japans, insulating materials 
in electrical work, and for making mineral rubber, as well as 
in the artificial asphalts. Taking the amount of waterproof- 
ing asphalts that are turned out every year I was interested in 
learning the total production of Gilsonite. I found from a 
reliable source that the total production last year was in the 
neighborhood of 30,000 tons, and the previous year’ somewhat 
less. I am afraid that the Gilsonite base of our artificial water- 
proofing asphalt is a very thin one. Petroleum oil is not a uni- 
form product, varying very much at different places, and for 
that reason I have always been fearful that in asphalts made 
from petroleum oil we would not get a uniform product. How- 
ever, I have had tested a number of artificial asphalts and found 
them to fill the following specifications very easily. 

Material——1. (a) Asphalt shall be used which is of the best 
grade, free from coal tar or any of its products, and which 
will not volatilize more than % of 1 per cent. under a tempera- 


ture of 325 deg. F. for seven hours. (b) It must not be af- 
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“laitance.” It should then be coated with a liquid asphalt 
primer, and I believe that better results will be obtained if,. 
just ahead of the application of this primer coat, the surface is 
swabbed with gasolene. 

I am not an advocate of felts or burlaps for ordinary water- 
proofing. I believe that an ordinary concrete surface, whether 
in a slab bridge or an arch, needs nothing but an application of 
a primer coat of asphalt and then a coat of liquid asphalt, after 
which a hot sand mastic, composed of one part of asphalt to 
four of sand, can be applied with hot smoothing irons. On 
top of this it has been my practice to put on a swabbing coat 
of hot asphalt and then to cover the whole surface with washed 
gravel, particularly where rock ballast was to be’ used. Over 
joints and ends of: bridges it may be necessary to use burlaps 
for the added strength they give the asphalt in taking care of 
any slight movement. However, in cases of expansion joints, 
where any defined amount of movement is to take place, I be- 
lieve that special means, such as copper flash joints, should be 
used. Burlap is a vegetable fiber and if used should be thor- 
oughly saturated in a bath of hot asphalt of such temperature 
that it will not char or destroy the fiber. To apply asphalt to 
raw burlap in the field I think is wrong. If the asphalt is hot 


enough to penetrate the fiber it is likely to be so hot that it 
will char or destroy it, and if the asphalt is not hot enough 
one gets only a surface coat. 

I would like to repeat what I have previously said about the 
necessity for so designing your structure that the water can be 
disposed of as directly as possible. 


If more care were taken in 





















Fig. 2—Shallow Ballasted Floor Bridge in Highland Park, IIl., Where Water is Carried Down Face of Abutment by Troughs 
and Downspouts. 


fected by a 20 per cent. solution of ammonia, a 25 per cent. 
solution of sulphuric acid, and a 35 per cent. solution of muri- 
atic acid, nor by a saturated solution of sodium chloride. It 
should show no hydrolytic decomposition when subject, for a 
period of ten hours, to hourly immersions in water with alter- 
nate rapid drying by warm air currents. 

Range of Temperature.—2. (a) For metallic structures, ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun, the asphalt must not flow 
under 212 deg. F., nor become brittle at 0 deg. F. when spread 
thin on glass. (b) For structures underground, such as masonry 
arches, abutments, retaining walls, foundation walls of build- 
ings, subways, etc., a flow point of 185 deg. F., and a brittle 
point of 0 deg. F. will be required. (c) A mastic made from 
either grade of asphalt by mixing it with sand in the proportion 
of one of asphalt to four of sand, must not perceptibly indent, 
when at a temperature of 130 deg. F. under a load of 20 Ibs. 
per sq. in. It must also remain pliable at a temperature of 
0 deg. F. 

In asphalting a metal surface it is imperative that the metal 
be cleaned of all rust, loose scale and dirt, and if previously 
coated with oil this must be burned off with benzine or by 
other suitable means. The metal surface must be warm to en- 
able the asphalt to adhere to it, and the warming is best ac- 
complished by covering it with heated sand, which should be 
swept back as the hot asphalt is applied. When waterproofing 
concrete structures it is very necessary that the surface be 
thoroughly brushed with wire brushes to remove all loose par- 
ticles and get rid, as far as possible, of what the French call 


designing, elaborate or expensive forms of waterproofing would 
be unnecessary. 

Asphalt has no affinity for water, and all surfaces that are 
to be coated with asphalt should be as dry and clean as possible. 

The methods I have used in preparing the asphalts are as 
follows: 

The asphalt should be heated in a suitable kettle to a tem- 
perature not exceeding 450 deg. F. If this is exceeded it may 
result in “pitching” the asphalt. Before the “pitching” point is 
reached the vapor from the kettle is of.a bluish tinge which 
changes to a yellowish tinge after the danger point is passed. If 
this occurs the material should be tempered by the addition of 
fresh asphalt. The asphalt has been cooked sufficiently when 
a piece of wood can be put in and withdrawn without the asphalt 
clinging to it. Care should always be taken not to prolong the 
heat to such an extent as to pitch the asphalt. Should it be- 
come necessary to hold the kettle for any length of time, bank 
or draw the fire, and introduce into the kettle a quantity of 
fresh asphalt to reduce the temperature. 

There is a wide difference between the requirements for damp 
proofing waterproofing to take care of ordinary rainy weather 
and waterproofing where it is necessary to take care of the 
hydrostatic pressure of a head of water. In the latter case 
felt, and burlap mat properly reinforced with concrete, will be 
necessary. 

One of the early applications of waterproofing was made on 
a stone arch bridge over Turtle creek near Shopiere, Wis., on 
the Chicago North Western. This bridge consists of five 50-ft. 
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arches, and was built in 1869 of Joliet and local limestones. 
The seepage of water through the ring and parapet walls 
reached such a stage that it seriously threatened the life of 
the structure. In 1887 this arch was uncovered, and the top 
thoroughly waterproofed with California asphalt. Three years 
ago I removed the filling and took up some of this natural 
asphalt, finding it in first-class condition. The waterproofing 
of this arch at this time prevented any further leakage, and 
unquestionably prolonged the life of the structure. I have 
waterproofed a number of old stone arches that were showing 
signs of disintegration due to the lack of drainage. In 1896 a 
couple of 30 ft. arches over streets in the town of Janesville, 
Wis., were in such condition that it was a question whether 
they should be rebuilt or not. These arches had been built in 
1864 of limestone with lime mortar. Inasmuch as the double 
tracking of this portion of the road some time in the near fu- 
ture was completed, it was desirable to carry these arches as 
long as possible. They were uncovered and thoroughly water- 
proofed with asphalt. This prevented any further deterioration 
from the seepage of water, and in 1906, over ten years after the 
waterproofing was applied, these arches were replaced by double 
track concrete arches. The asphalt was found to be in excel- 
lent condition and a part of it was used in waterproofing the 
new arches. ’ 

Figure 1 is a view of a three-track bridge over Main street, 
Rockford, Ill. This bridge was built in 1893, and waterproofed 
with California natural asphalt. During the 18 years it has 
been in place there has been no complaint regarding the drip- 
ping of water or leakage from the bridge, although it is over 
the principal street in Rockford. I attribute this largely to the 
fact that the water is drained from each floor trough into drain- 
age troughs and carried by pipes through the abutment and out- 
side of the dump. This is one instance of getting rid of water 
as directly and as quickly as possible. It avoids the trouble 
that is usually experienced at the end of the bridge where the 
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Fig. 3—Section of Subway Over Kinzie Street, Chicago. 


trouble experienced with these troughs is from birds building 
their nests in the same during extended dry spells. These 
troughs have been renewed once since they were first installed. 
In later work troughs for a similar purpose were made of a 
much heavier material. The locomotive stands on this bridge 
while discharging and taking on passengers at the Rockford 
station, and I have seen locomotives with their waste water 
cocks open pouring large quantities of water on this floor, 
which was carried off directly and quickly without any trouble. 

Figure 2 shows a very shallow ballasted floor bridge over 
Vine avenue, Highland Park, Ill. It was necessary to provide 
a water tight floor at this point, and this type of floor was 
adopted. It has troughs, and instead of carrying any of the 
water back of the abutments it is actually carried down in front 
of the abutment through troughs and down spouts. These 
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troughs can be so arranged that it would be impossible for any 
trouble to occur from birds building their nests and stopping 
the troughs. This bridge was built in 1902. 

Figure 3 is a view of a subway on what is called the Kinzie 
street track elevation, Chicago. You will note in this case the 
water is carried from the center of the subway to each end. 
A somewhat different method than I usually employ was used 
in waterproofing this bridge. The asphalt is imported mastic 
fluxed with Trinidad and Bermuda, and the asphalt mastic is 
covered by a layer of reinforced concrete. This work was done 
in 1905, and has proved very satisfactory, with the exception 
that there is some seepage of water at the ends of the bridge 
over the abutments. The method employed in sealing for the 
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Fig. 4—Proposed Treatment of the Ends of Subways. 


end, as shown in this view, did not seem to be completely satis- 
factory. 

Figure 4 shows a proposed treatment of the ends of city 
subways to prevent the possibility of water getting through and 
flowing down the face of the abutment. This is an attempt to 
seal it off completely by the use of a burlap mat instead of the 
usual bent plate method that we have previously used. 

The bridge over Wauwautosa avenue in the town of West 
Allis, Wis., is similar in construction to the Vine avenue struc- 
ture. Last fall it was necessary to remove this bridge to make 
way for improvements at that point, and I was very much 
gratified to see how thoroughly the iron had been protected by 
the asphalt mastic. A bridge of this type with such a shallow 
floor is subject to more or less vibration and deflection that 
would, under ordinary conditions, make it very difficult to 
waterproof. However, in this case, when the bridge was taken 
apart and the asphalt removed there was no indication of any 
rust or seepage of water through or under the asphalt. 





The production of rails during 1911 is reported by the Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Association as 2,822,790 tons, comparing with 
3,636,031 tons in 1910, and the record tonnage of 3,977,887 tons 
in 1906. The United States Steel Corporation rolled 55.5 per 
cent. of the total production, representing a slight decrease in 
the proportion as compared with previous years. Rail exports 
amounted to 420,874 tons, the largest on record. The production 
of Bessemer rails amounted to 1,138,633 tons and of open hearth 
1,676,926, this being the first year in which the total production 
of open hearth rails has exceeded that of Bessemer. 











A. R. E. A. COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS. 


Full Lists, with Names of Members Appointed and Subjects . 
Given for Investigation and Report During Ensuing Year. : 


The new committees selected by the board of direction of the 
American Railway Engineering Association, together with the 
subjects assigned to the various committees for study, are as 
follows: 


COMMITTEE I. 
Roadway. 

1. Present formulae of general application for determining 
waterway areas under varying conditions, including consider- 
ation of hydraulic features. 

2. Report on and recommend unit pressures allowable on 
roadbeds of different materials, conferring with Committee on 
Ballast. 

3. Report on tunnel construction and ventilation. 

4. Economics in roadway labor. 

W. M. Dawley (Erie), chairman; J. A. Spielmann (B. & O.), 
vice-chairman; J. R. W. Ambrose (Grand Trunk); John C. 
Beye (C. R. I. & P.); Ward Crosby (C. C. & O.); W. C. Curd 
(M. P.); Paul Didier (B. & O.); R. C. Falconer (Erie); S. B. 
Fisher (M. K. & T.); Frank Merritt (G. C.& S. F.); CS. 
Millard (C. C. C. & St. L.); W. D. Pence (University of Wis- 
consin) ; A. C. Prime (P. R.); H. J. Slifer (C. G. W.) ; John G. 
Sullivan (C. P. R.); F. L. Wheaton (D. L. & W.); J. E. Wil- 
lougby (Carribbean Construction Co.); W. P. Wiltsee 
(N. & W.). 


COMMITTEE II. 
Ballast. 


1. Continue investigations on gravel ballast and recommend 
methods for grading the different qualities. 

2. Report on proper depth of ballast of various kinds to insure 
uniform distribution of loads on roadway, conferring with Com- 
mittee on Roadway. 

3. Continue the study of physical tests of stone for ballast. 

H. E. Hale (M. P.), chairman; J. M. Meade (A. T. & S. F.), 
vice-chairman; W. J. Bergen (N. Y. C, & St. L.); A. F. Blaess 
(I. C.); T. C. Burpee (Intercolonial) ; L. W. Baldwin (I. C.); 
O. H. Crittenden (I, & G. N.); F. T. Darrow (C. B. & Q.); 
J. M. Egan (I. C.); T. W. Fatherson (C. R. I. & P.); H. L. 
Gordon (B. & O.); G. H. Harris (M. C.); C. C. Hill (M. C.); 
S. A. Jordan (B. & O.); William McNab (G. T.); A. S. More 
(Cc. C. C. & St. L.); J. V. Neubert (N. Y. C. & H. R.); S. B. 
Rice (R. F. & P.); E. V. Smith (B. & O.); F. J. Stimson 
(G. R. & I.); S. N. Williams (Cornell College). 


COM MITTEE III. 
Ties. 

1. Report on the effect of design of tie-plates and track spikes 
on durability of ties. 

2. Continue study of the stresses to which crossties are sub- 
jected, and determine size required. 

3. Report on economy in labor and material effected through 
use of treated ties compared with untreated ties. 

4. Continue the compilation of information as to the use of 
metal, composite and concrete ties. 

L. A. Downs (I. C.), chairman; G. W. Merrell (N. & W.), 
vice-chairman: H. W. Brown (Penn. Lines); W. J. Burton 
(M. P.); L. C. Hartley (C. & E. I.); E. D. Jackson (B. & 9.9% 
F. G. Jonah (St. L. & S. F.); H. C. Landon (Watauga R. R.); 
F. R. Layng (B. & L. E.); E. R. Lewis (M. C.); R. J. Parker 
(A. T. & S. F.); L. M. Perkins (N. P.); J. G. Shillinger (Rut- 
land) ; G. D. Swingly (B. & O.); D. W. Thrower (I. C.) ; H. S. 
Wilgus (P. S. & N.); E. C. Young (N. Y. P. & N). 


COM MITTEE Iv. 
Rail. 


1. Present recommendations on standard rail sections. 

2. Continue investigation of rail failures and present conclu- 
sions drawn therefrom. 

3. Continue special investigation of rails. 

W. C. Cushing (Penn. Lines); chairman; R. Montfort (L. & 
N.), vice-chairman; E. B. Ashby (L. V.); J. A. Atwood (P. & 
L. E.); A. S. Baldwin (I. C.); J. B. Berry (C. R. I. & P.); 
M. L. Byers (D. & H.); Chas. S. Churchill (N. & W.); F. A. 
Delano (Wabash); Dr. P. H. Dudley (N. Y. C. Lines); C. H. 
Ewing (A. C. R.); L. C. Fritch (C. G. W.); C. W. Huntington 
(C. R. of N. J.); John D. Isaacs (Harriman Lines); Thos. H. 
Johnson (P. C. & Y.) ; Howard G. Kelley (G. T.); C. A. Morse 
(A. T. & S. F.); George W. Kittredge (N. Y. C. & H. R.); 
J. T. Richards (P. R. R.); J. P. Snow (consulting engineer) ; 
A. W. Thompson (B. & O.); Robert Trimble (P. L. W.);- 
M. H. Wickhorst (engineer of tests). 


COMMITTEE V. 
Track, 


1.-Present general specifications for track bolts, nutlocks, tie- 
plates, common and ‘screw track spikes. 

2. Continue study of design of main line turnouts. 

3. Economics in track labor. 

J. B. Jenkins (B. & O.), chairman; G. J. Ray (D. L. & W.), 
vice-chairman; Geo. H. Bremner (C. B. & Q.); A. Bruner (N. 
& W.); Garrett Davis (C. R. IL & P.); Raffe Emerson (D. L. 
& W.); E. G. Ericson (P. L. W.); J. M. R. Fairbairn (C. P. R.); 
T. H. Hickey (M. C.); E. T. Howson (Railway Age Gazette) ; 
J. R. Leighty (M. P.); Thomas Maney (L. & N.); Curtiss Mil- 
lard (C. G. W.); P. C. Newbegin (B. & A.); R. M. Pearce 
(P. & L. E.); H. T. Porter (B. & L. E.); W. G. Raymond 
(Iowa State College) ; S. S. Roberts (I. C.); L. S. Rose (C. C. 
Cc. & St. L.); H. R. Safford (G. T.); C. H. Stein (C. R. R. 
of N. J.); F. S. Stevens (P. & R.); A. H. Stone (K. C. T.); 
W. J. Towne (C. & N. W.); C. C. Wentworth (N. & W.). 


COMMITTEE VI. 
Buildings. 

1. Present principles covering the design of inbound and out- 
bound freight houses. 

2. Report on recommended methods of heating, lighting and 
sanitary provisions for medium-sized stations. 

3. Complete report on roof coverings. 

4. Report on the advantages and disadvantages of various 
types of freight house floor construction. — 

Maurice Coburn (Vandalia), chairman; M. A. Long (B. & O.), 
vice-chairman; G. W. Andrews (B. & O.); J. P. Canty (B. & 
M.) ; O. P. Chamberlain (C. & I. W.); D. R. Collin (N. Y. C. & 
H. R.); C. G. Delo (C. G. W.); W. T. Dorrance (Maine Cen.) ; 
C. H. Fake (M. R. & B. T.); C. F. W. Felt (A. T. & S. F.); 
W. H. Finley (C. & N. W.); G. H. Gilbert (Q. & C.); A. T. 
Hawk (C. R. I. & P.); E. N. Layfield; H. A. Loyd (Erie) ; 
L. G. Morphy (B. & A.); C. W. Richey (P. R. R.); W. S. 
Thompson (P. R. R.). 

COMMITTEE VII. 
Wooden Bridges and Trestles. 

1. Report on formulae for use in determining the strength of 
sheet pilling. 

2. Report on fire protection of wooden bridges and trestles. 

3. Complete report on the use of guard rails for wooden 


bridges and trestles. 
H. Rettinghouse (C. & N. W.), chairman; I. L. Simmons 
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(C. R. I; & P.), vice-chairman; H. Austill, Jr. (M. & O.); F. H. 
Bainbridge (C. & N. W.); F. E. Bissell (A. C. & Y.); W. S. 
Bouton (B. & O.); R. D. Coombs (consulting engineer); E. A. 
Frink (S. A. L.); E. A. Hadley (M. P.); Hans Ibsen (M. C.); 
Henry S. Jacoby (Cornell University) ; P. B. Motley (C. P. R.); 
W. F. Steffens (B. & A.) ; H. B. Stuart (G. T.). 


COMMITTEE VIII. 
Masonry, 


1. Report on waterproofing of masonry and bridge floorsg in- 
cluding methods, cost and results, with definite recommendations, 

2. Report on the effect of concrete structures of rusting of 
the reinforcing material. 

3. Report onthe principles of design of plain and reinforced 
concrete retaining walls, abutments and trestles. 

G. H. Tinker (N. Y. C. & St. L.), chairman; F. L. Thompson 
(I. C.), vice-chairman; Robert Armour (G. T.); G. J. Bell 
(A. T. & S. F.); C. W. Boynton (Universal Portland Cement 
Co.); T. L. Condron (consulting engineer); J. K. Conner (L. 
E. & W.); L. D. Crear (Erie); L. N. Edwards (G. T.); A. H. 
Griffith (B. & O.); G. W. Hegel (C. J.); L. J. Hotchkiss (C. B. 
&. Q.); Richard L. Humphrey (consulting engineer); W. H. 
Petersen (C. R. I. & P.); Philip Petri (B. & O.); J. H. Prior 
(C. M. & St. L.); F. E. Schall (L. V.); G. H. Scribner, Jr. 
(contracting engineer); A. N. Talbot (University of Illinois) ; 
Job Tuthill (C. H. & D.); J. J. Yates (C. R. of N. J.). 


COMMITTEE IX. 
Signs, Fences and Crossings. 

1. Report on the relative advantages of the different kinds of 
fence posts, with definite recommendations. 

2. Report on the best form of track construction and flange- 
ways at paved street crossings and in paved streets, with definite 
recommendations. 

3. Continue the investigation of ways and means for securing 
a proper quality of fence wire to resist corrosion and secure 
durability. 

C. H. Stein (C. R. of N. J.), chairman; G. E. Boyd (D. L. 
& W.), vice-chairman; R. B. Abbott (P. & R.); H. E. Billman 
(M. P.); E. T. Brown (B. & O.); J. T. Frame (C. G. W.); 
C. M. James (A. C. L.); L. C. Lawton (A. T. & S. F.); GL. 
Moore (L. V.); J. B. Myers (B. & O.); F. M. Patterson (C. B. 
& Q.); C. H. Splitstone (Erie); W. F. Strouse (B. & O.); 
W. D. Williams (C. N.). 


COMMITTEE X. 
Signals and Interlocking. 

1. Continue investigation of outline description of a compre- 
hensive and uniform signal system, suitable for general adoption, 
conferring with proper committee of the American Railway 
Association. 

2. Report on the effect of treated and metal ties on track 
circuits. 

3. Economics in labor of signal maintenance. 

A. H. Rudd (P. R. R.), chairman; L. R. Clausen (C. M. & 
St. P.), vice-chairman; Azel Ames; C. C. Anthony (P. R. R.); 
H. Baker (C. N. O. & T. P.); H. S. Balliet (G. C. T.); W. B. 
Causey (C. G. W.); C. A. Christofferson (N. P.); C. E. Denney 
(L. S. & M. S.); W. J. Eck (Southern); W. H. Elliott (N. Y. 
C.& H..R.); G. E. Ellis (K. C. T.); W. J. Harahan (Erie) ; 
M. H. Hovey; A. S. Ingalls (L. S. & M. S.); J. C. Mock (D. 
R. T.); F. P. Patenall (B. & O.); J. A. Peabody (C. & N. W.); 
W. B. Scott (U. P.); A. G. Shaver (C. R. I. & P.); Thos. S. 
Stevens (A. T. & S. F.); H. H. Temple (B. & O.); Edwin F. 
Wendt (P. & L. E.); J. C. Young (U. P.). 


COMMITTEE XI. 
Records and Accounts. 


1. Make a comprehensive study of the forms in the manual 
which were adopted a number of years ago and bring forms 
up to date. 
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2. Continue study of the economical management of store 
supplies. 

3. Recommend feasible and useful subdivisions of I. C. C. 
classification account No. 6, with a view of securing uniformity 
of labor costs. 

H. ). Pfeifer (T. R. A. of St. Louis), chairman; M. C. Byers 
(St. L. & S. F.), vice-chairman; J. M. Brown (C. R. I. & P.); 
W. A. Christian (C. G. W.); Walter Dennis (C. R. I. & P.); 
F. B. Freeman (B. & A.); G. J. Graves (A. T. & S. F.); Ed- 
ward Gray (Southern); E. E. Hanna (M. P.); G. D. Hill 
(L. & N.); Henry Lehn (N. Y. C. & H. R.); J. H. Milburn 
(B. & O.); Orlando K. Morgan (C. C. & O.); C. W. Pifer 
(I. C.); Frank Ringer (M. K. & T.) ; Guy Scott (P. L. W.). 


COMMITTEE XII. 
Rules and Organization, 

1. Continue the compilation of rules for the government of 
maintenance of way employees. 

2. Formulate rules in the nature of specifications or instruc- 
tions regarding the conduct of work, making use of the recom- 
mendations of the various committees dealing with these sub- 
jects, and of the best practice of railway companies as embodied 
in their books of rules. 

J. O. Osgood (C. R. of N. J.), chairman; G. D. Brooke (B. 
& O.), vice-chairman; F. D. Anthony (D. & H.); S. M. Braden 
(C. & N. W.); J. B. Carothers, (B. & O.); S. E. Coombs 
(N. Y. C. & H. R.); J. B. Dickson (Erie); C. Dougherty (C. 
N. O. & T. P.); W. T. Eaton (St. L. S. W.); J. A. Gordon (C. 
G. W.); K. Hanger (C. R. I. & G.); B. Herman (Southern) ; 
Jos. Mullen (C. C. C. & St. L.); F. L. Nicholson (N. & S.); 
W. C. Smith (N. P.). 

COMMITTEE XIII. 
Water Service. 

1. Report on the design and relative economy of track pans 
from an operating standpoint. 

2. Report on design of water stations, using deep wells as a 
source of supply. 

3. Report on recent developments in pumping machinery. 

Robert Ferriday (C. C. C. & St. L.), chairman; J. L. Camp- 
bell (E. P. & S. W.), vice-chairman; H. M. Church (B. & O.); 
C. C. Cook (B. & O.); G. M. Davidson (C. & N. W.); A. F. 
Dorley (M. P.); J. H. Gibboney (N. & W.); E. G. Lane (B. & 
O.); Curtiss Millard (C. G. W.); A. Mordecai (consulting 
engineer); W. A. Parker (St. J. & G. I.); Chas. E. Thomas 
(% Gd. 

COMMITTEE XIV. 
Yards and Terminals. 

1. Report on typical situation plans of passenger stations of 
both through and stub types, with critical analyses of working 
capacity, and include a review of the different methods of esti- 
mating their capacity. 

2. Report on developments in the handling of freight by me- 


‘chanical means. 


3. Report on developments in the design and operation of 
hump yards. 

C. H. Spencer (Washington Terminal), chairman; E. B. 
Temple (P. R. R.), vice-chairman; W. G. Arn (I. C.); Hadley 
Baldwin (C. C. C. & St. L.); W. C. Barrett (B. & O.); C. H. 
Burgess (D. & H.); A. E. Clift (I. C.); H. T.. Douglas, Jr., 
(W. & L. E.); A. C. Everham (K. C. T.); Geo. P. Johnson 
(N. & W.); D. B. Johnston (P. L. W.); H. A. Lane (B. & Oy: 
L. J. McIntyre (N. P.); B. H. Mann (M. P.); A. Montzheimer 
(E. J. & E.); W. L. Seddon (S. A. L.); E. E. R. Tratman 
(Engineering News); M. K. Trumbull (C. & W. 1); W. L. 
Webb (C. M. & St. P.); J. G. Wishart (C. R. I. & P). 


COMMITTEE XV. 
Iron and Steel Structures. 


1. Report on rules for instruction and guidance of inspectors 
in mill, shop and field. 
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2. Report on the methods of protection of iron and steel struc- 
tures against corrosion. 

3. Study the design of built-up columns, co-operating with 
other investigators and committees of other societies. 

A. J. Himes (N. Y. C. & St. L.), chairman; O. E. Selby (C. 
Cc. C. & St. L.), vice-chairman; J. A. Bohland (G. N.); A. W. 
Buel (W. M.); Chas. Chandler (C. G. W.); C. L. Crandall 
(Cornell University) ; J. E. Crawford (N. & W.); J. E. Greiner 
(B. & O.); W. H. Moore (N. Y. N. H. & H.); Albert Reich- 
mann (American Bridge Company); A. F. Robinson (A. T. & 
S. F.); C. C. Schneider (consulting engineer); C. E. Tebbetts 
(K. C. T.); L. F. Van Hagan (Wisconsin Railway Commis- 
sion); F. O. Dufour (University of Illinois); C. E. Smith 
(M. P.); I. F. Stern (consulting engineer); F. E. Turneaure 
(University of Wisconsin). 

COMMITTEE XVI. 
Economics of Railway Location. 

1. Continue the consideration of all questions connected with 
railway location, alinement, grades and improvement of grades 
and lines, affecting the economic operation with relation to 
traffic, tonnage ratings, speed, density of traffic and financial con- 
siderations, with the special aim in view of establishing uniform 
methods and unit values for investigating and comparing differ- 
ent routes and making improvements in alinement and grade. 

A. K. Shurleff (C. R. I. & P.), chairman; R. N. Begien (B. & 
O.), vice-chairman; F. H. Alfred (P. M.); A. C. Dennis (con- 
tracting engineer); C. P. Howard (I. C.); F. W. Green (L. & 
A.); Fred Lavis (consulting engineer) ; F. W. Smith (C. C. C. 
& St. L.); H. J. Simmons (E. P. & S. W.); Walter Loring 
Webb (consulting engineer); M. A. Zook (C. G. W.). 


COMMITTEE XVII. 
Wood Preservation. 

1. Continue investigation of proper grouping of different 
timbers for antiseptic treatment. 

2. Investigate the merits of various preservatives, giving spe- 
cial attention to oil from water-gas tar, and to the use of refined 
coal-tar in creosote oil. 

Earl Stimson (B. & O.), chairman; E. H. Bowser (I. C.), 
vice-chairman; G. M. Davidson (C. & N. W.); H. B. Dick 
(B. & O. S. W.); C. F. Ford (C. R. I. & P.); Dr. W. K. 
Hatt (Purdue University) ; V. K. Hendricks (St. L. & S. F.); 
C. E. Knickerbocker (contracting engineer); George E. Rex 
(A. T. & S. F.); E. A. Sterling (consulting forester) ; C. M. 
Taylor (C. R. of N. J.); Dr. Hermann Von Schrenk (C. R. I. 
& P.); T. G. Townsend (Southern). 


COMMITTEE XVIII. 
Electricity. 

1. Continue the consideration of the subject of clearances. 

2. Report on the effect of electrolytic action on metallic struc- 
tures and the best means of preventing it. 

3. Continue the preparation of a standard specification for 
overhead transmission line crossings. 

George W. Kittredge (N. Y. C. & H. R.), chairman; J. B. 
Austin, Jr., (long Island), vice-chairman; D. J. Brumley 
(I. C.); R. D. Coombs (consulting engineer) ; A. O. Cunning- 
ham (Wabash); L. C. Fritch (C. G. W.); George Gibbs (P. 
T. & T.); G. A. Harwood (N. Y. C. & H. R.); E. B. Katte 
(N. Y. C. & H. R.); C. E. Lindsay (N. Y. C. & H. R.); W. S. 
Murray (N. Y. N. H. & H.); Frank Rhea (commercial en- 
gineer) ; J. R. Savage (Long Island); Martin Schreiber (Public 
Service Railway); W. I. Trench (B. & O.); H. U. Wallace 
(consulting engineer). 


COMMITTEE XIX. 
Conservation of Natural Resources. 


1. Continue the study of tree planting and general reforesta- 
tion. 
2. Continue the study of coal and fuel oil resources. 
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3. Continue the study of iron and steel resources. 

E. O. Faulkner (A. T. & S. F.), chairman; William McNab 
(G. T.), vice-chairman;-R. H. Aishton (C. & N. W.); Moses 
Burpee (B. & A.); F. F. Busteed (C. P.); A. W. Carpenter (N. 
Y. C. & H.); Howard Elliott (N. P.); C. H. Fisk (C. S.); W. 
A. McGonagle (D. M. & N.); G. A. Mountain (Canadian Rail- 
way Commission) ; W. L. Park (I. C.); G. H. Webb (M. C.); 
R. C. Young (L. S. & I.). 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 
Uniform General Contract Forms. 


1. Complete report on general contract forms. 

W. G. Atwood (L. E. & W.), chairman; J. C. Irwin (Rutland, 
Vt.), vice-chairman; C. Frank Allen (Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology) ; E. F. Ackerman (L. V.); W. L. Breckenridge (C. 
B. & Q.); R. G. Kenly (M. & St. L.); E. H. Lee (C. & W. L.); 
C. A. Paquette (C. C. C. & St. L.); H. C. Phillips (A. T. & S. 
F.); J. H. Roach (L. S. & M. S.); C. A. Wilson (consulting en- 
gineer) ; H. A. Woods (G. T.). 


GRADING OF LUMBER. 


1. Continue the collection of current specifications, grading and 
inspection rules for maintenance of way timber and lumber not 
heretofore reported on, and present same for all classes of main- 
tenance of way timber and lumber, which will conserve the in- 
terests of railways and be acceptable to manufacturers’ associa- 
tions; conferring with committees of this association and with 
other organizations whose work is affected. 

Dr. H. Von Schrenk (C. R. I. & P.), chairman; B. A. Wood 
(M. & O.), vice-chairman; W. McC. Bond (B. & O.); D. Fair- 
child (N. P.); R. Koehler (S. P.); A. J. Neafie (D. L. & W.); 
W. H. Norris (M. C.); J. J. Taylor (K. C. S.); F. B. Walker 
(a. 23. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF CROSS-TIES 
FOR PRESERVATIVE TREATMENT.* 








BY HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Assistant Director, Forest Products Laboratory. 


At the present time the price of cross-ties in this country, 
other things being equal, depends on the species of wood used 
and the size specified. The quality for practically all grades 
is about the same and is usually specified in language somewhat 
“All ties must be cut from sound timber of good 
quality, peeled, free from shakes, loose or decayed knots, or other 
imperfections that would impair their strength or durability. 
They must have two parallel faces sawed or hewed smooth with 
the ends cut square.” 

It is the opinion of the writer that it would be to the decided 
advantage of certain railways to consider one other factor in 
cross-tie specifications as a basis for fixing prices—viz., their 
sapwood content. This is particularly true for ties intended to 
be treated. : 

The number of cross-ties purchased by railways in the United 
States for four years as shown by the United States Bureau 
of Census, has been; 


Year Total. Hewed. Sawed. 
in io te bo ee ie 153,703,000 118,385,000 35,318,000 
Se Beer 112,476,000 91,982,000 20,484,000 
Se awa Ss ae ae pee 123,751,000 95,499,000 28,252,000 
11 CRESS OS Serene 148,231,000 PTT TL een Get eee 


It will be seen that by far the larger number of ties are hewed, 
the percentage varying from about 75 to 82 per cent. of the total 
number cut. It is apparent that the methods of manufacture 
are not undergoing any marked general or permanent changes. 
The reasons for this are perhaps as follows: 

(1) The general impression among railway engineers has been, 
and in some cases still is, that hewed ties. shed water better than 
sawed ties and hence are more durable. All attempts which I 
have made to secure authenticated data substantiating this belief 
have failed, and even if this claim were valid, it would be of no 


*Modified from an address delivered before the Eighth Annual Con- 
vention of the American Wood Preservers’ Association. 
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practical importance when the ties are given a_ preservative 
treatment. 

(2) Hewed ties are generally cut with a straighter grain than 
sawed ties, and hence are claimed to have superior strength. 
This may be true only when the fibers of the wood are at vari- 
ance with the axis of the tie; and even when the fibers are thus 
distorted, the difference in the strength of a hewed tie and a 
sawd tie is probably of little significance, for in both cases more 
or less of the fibers are bound to be ruptured in manufacture. 

(3) In ordering hewed ties it is claimed that the railway 
gains by securing a volume of wood larger than if the ties 
were sawed, because when sawed, the ties are cut to fixed 
dimensions, whereas in hewing they are usually cut only to 
keep above the minimum dimensions, and this volume conse- 
quently is generally greater than that specified. While this 
claim is unquestionably true in many instances, nevertheless it is 
more than offset by the disadvantage of this method of manu- 
facture. 

(4) Perhaps the chief and best reason why most ties now 
used are hewed is the economic condition surrounding. their 
production. Railways generally secure cross-ties from three 
sources; from tie companies, from farmers and other holding 
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Showing Influence of Sap Wood on Penetration of 
Preservatives. 


small bodies of timber along the right-of-way, and from cuttings 
on their own holdings. It frequently happens that it is easier 
and cheaper for a farmer to hew a few ties, hauling them to the 
railway or town for sale, than it is for him to haul his logs to 
a sawmill and have them sawed. Where such and similar con- 
ditions exist, the hewing of ties is justifiable, as it is the best 
practical means for utilizing the timber. However, there are 
many instances where large owners of timber could saw it into 
ties rather than have it hewed, and by so doing would not only 
bring about a closer utilization of their own material, but would 
furnish the railway companies with a better product. It is 
largely this class of operators who can bring about a most im- 
mediate improvement in the method of manufacturing wooden 
ties. 

The chief reasons why sawed ties should be used are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Hewing cross-ties results in waste of» much valuable ma- 
terial, the aggregate volume thus wasted being even greater 
than the volume of the wood in the tie. This is an absolute 
waste, being put to no use whatever, since the refuse is left in 
the woods to rot. When logs are sawed into ties rather 
than hewed, much of this material can often be utilized, especially 
in the case of large logs which are capable of furnishing more 
than the volume of one tie. In addition to the boards which can 
thus be obtained, there is an enormous amount of wood which 
even now has value as fuel, and there is no doubt but that this 
value will be increased in the immediate future due to the utiliza- 
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tion of the waste wood for the manufacture of other products. 

(2) A sawed tie is cut to specific dimensions except when it 
is made from a small-sized log and only slabbed on two faces. 
With this more accurate volume, it is much easier when the ties 
are placed in a treating cylinder, to determine the absorption of 
the preservative per cubic foot than when the volume of the ties 


is extremely variable. Most treating specifications call for an 
absorption of a definite quantity of preservative per cubic foot 
of wood, and unless the volume of the wood is accurately known, 
the absorption per cubic foot can not be accurately applied, 
and the treatment is bound to be at variance with the specifica- 
tion. 

(3) More sawed ties can as a rule be piled on a cylinder 
buggy than hewed ties. This not only increases the output of the 
plant but decreases the cost of treatment. 

(4) Ties are very seldom hewed so carefully that tie plates 
or rails will bear uniformly upon them; consequently, it is 
almost invariably necessary to adze hewed ties in order to secure 
a satisfactory bearing for the rail. With sawed ties such 
adzing can generally be entirely eliminated. 

(5) Hewed ties possess much needless volume and also have 
much needless weight, hence they are more expensive to handle 
and transport than ties whose volume and weight are more 
uniform. 

The above remarks apply to present practice. Entirely aside 
from them there is a very important point in manufacture which 
is greatly overlooked. It is the distribution of the sapwood in 
the tie. It is just as logical to specify how ties to be treated 
shall be sawed or hewed as regards their sapwood content and its 
distribution, as it is to specify a difference in price due to a 
difference in the kind of wood. Exceptions will, of course, occur. 
Sapwood is very easy to impregnate with preservatives, while 
heartwood in most species is very resistant. This difference in 
the resistance to treatment between the sap and heartwood of the 
same tie is often very much greater than the difference in 
treatment between two ties of widely different varieties of wood. 
In certain species like the red oak and the ash, which have a 
very porous structure, this condition is not true, but in the 
vast majority of cases it is. With most ties composed of part 
heart and part sapwood, when placed in a cylinder and injected 
with a preservative, most, if not practically all, of the preserva- 
tive will go into the sapwood. To secure the best results it is of 
considerable importance, therefore, to specify how this sapwood 
should be distributed. The best kind of cross-tie intended for 
treatment is one which has a uniform distribution of sapwood 
on all surfaces, as shown at c in the accompanying figure. A 
tie of this kind can be very e%ciently protected against decay. 

Unfortunately, only a comparatively small number of ties are 
of this kind, and even those that are, are usually of low crush- 
ing strength. By far the largest percentage of ties now used 
are composed mostly of heartwood or needless sapwood, as 
shown at a and b. When ties of this kind are treated accord- 
ing to the ordinary specifications, practically all of the preserva- 
tive will go into the sapwood in most species, leaving the heart 
faces with only a superficial penetration. The greatest wear on 
a tie comes on its face immediately under the rail or plate, and 
this is the portion which should have the greatest and not the 
least protection. If ties of the type shown in figures a and b are 
treated, they can unquestionably be made to absorb the amount 
of preservative specified—say 10 Ibs. per cu. ft—but most of the 
preservative will be in those portions of the tie where it will do 
the least good. If, however, these ties were sawed as indicated 
by the dotted lines, it would be possible to secure just as long 
a life from them with a much less consumption of preservative. 

For example, consider a modern treating plant having an out- 
put of approximately 800,000 ties per year: If the ties are im- 


pregnated with 10 lbs. of creosote per cubic foot, the oil costing 
6 cents per gal. and the ties containing approximately 3 cu. ft., 
the total amount of the oil used would be approximately 24,000,- 
If the ties had been cut as indicated in the sketch, it 


000 gal. 
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would be possible with a consumption of about 6 Ibs. of creosote 
per cu. ft. to protect them as effectively as with 10 Ibs. in the 
former case. This would result in a net saving of approximately 
4 lbs. per cu. ft., or 12 lbs. per tie, equivalent to about 9 cents 
per tie for cost of preservative, or $72,000 in one year’s operation 
of the plant. 

There are other ways in which this point could be argued. 
For example, if this unnecessary sapwood were removed, could 
not the life of the tie be increased over what it would have 
been, provided the quantity of oil injected in both cases remained 
the same? A company would be justified in paying more for 
properly sawed ties intended for treatment than for ties which 
are improperly sawed or hewed, especially when the treatment is 
one using straight coal-tar creosote. It is the author’s opinion 
that roads using this method of treatment could very well afford 
to insert another clause in their specifications for cross-ties, 
concerning the amount and distribution of sapwood, and even go 
to the extent of paying a higher price for ties in which the sap- 
wood was properly distributed. They would thereby save an 
appreciable item in the cost of treatment. The roads which 
do not use treated ties or which adhere to a zinc treatment would 
not be benefited to the same degree by a requirement of this kind. 
The difficulties in putting it into practical use would, in some 
cases, be insurmountable, but where conditions of production are 
such that a requirement of this kind could be employed, it is be- 
lieved its adoption would unquestionably result in decided profit. 

In the accompanying sketch figures A, B, and C represent the 
cross sections of three ties, the shaded portion being sapwood 
and the white, heartwood. The dotted lines show how these 
ties could be improved by slabbing the sides. If impregnated 
with creosote, the ties would appear as in figures D, E, and F, 
showing the heavy impregnation on the sides and the very slight 
impregnation on the faces in figures D and E. Figures G and H 
‘represent ties A and B slabbed on the sides and then impreg- 
nated with creosote, showing the even distribution of the pre- 
servative and the heavier injection on the faces than in B and D, 
thereby giving greater protection to the tie where it is most 
needed and at the same time consuming less of the preservative. 





REPLACING STEEL BRIDGES ON THE 
BUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA. 





The flood resulting from the bursting of the dam at Austin, 
Pa., on September 30, 1911, in sweeping down the valley gath- 
ered up lumber and wreckage, which struck two bridges of the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna, lifted them from their abutments and 
deposited them on either side of the track some distance down 
stream. One, a through-plate girder span 85 ft. long, and weigh- 
ing 52 tons, was left bottomside up 700 ft. down the creek from 
its original location in the track. The other, a through lattice 
truss span, 145 ft. long, weighing, exclusive of the track, 98% 
tons, was left on its side 445 ft. down stream with its nearest 
end 300 ft. from the track. The bottom of the creek being 
rocky, piling could not be driven, and frame trestles were built 
in opening the road for traffic. The danger, however, from the 
large quantities of ice and drift brought down by the spring 
floods rendered it necessary to replace the truss span, and a 
contract was accordingly let to the Lackawanna Bridge Company. 

The bridge was jacked up on cribbing and skidded across the 
stream by means of tackle and a hoisting engine, shown in an 
accompanying illustration. Eighty-lb. rails were laid on crib- 
bing on both banks of the stream with a grade of 15 ft. in 300 
ft. to a point by the side of the temporary trestle. When the 
bridge had been pulled into this position the temporary false 
work was taken out and the steel bridge shipped sideways into 
place. 

The through plate girder bridge was turned right side up and 
skidded up one side of the stream to the track. It was then 
placed lengthwise of the track and jacked up. Rollers were 
placed beneath it and the plate girder was rolled on top of the 
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temporary trestle across the stream. The bridge was jacked up, 
the rails and false work taken out from beneath, and the bridge 
lowered into position. ; 

A small hoisting engine with block and tackle was used to pull 








Bridge as Left by the Flood. 


the bridges into position. A derrick, engineer and seven steel 
bridgemen were used, also three local helpers, and a man with 
a team. F. Herbst, of the Lackawanna Bridge Company, super- 
vised the work. The railway company took out the temporary 











Bridge After It Had Been Righted. 


false work and réplaced the abutments, also laid the new track 
on the bridges with a crew of eight bridge carpenters. This 
work was under the supervision of Daniel Fitzpatrick, master 
carpenter. 





REMOVING SNOW FROM SWITCHES. 
BY M. GANLEY, 
Roadmaster, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Argentine, Kan. 

On March 23 we had 25 to 30 in. of snow in the vicinity of 
Kansas City. To eliminate the difficulty of keeping the switches 
open by sweeping where the wind and engines quickly dragged 
the snow back, I used the following method: Two 12-in. x 14-in. 
bridge caps were laid across the rails, one on top of the other, 
with a track tie on top of the caps. A loaded 50-ton coal car 
was pushed up against these caps and a second track tie inserted 
between the wheels and the lower cap. A _ switching engine 
then pushed this coal car with the timbers ahead of it down the 
switching leads, which leveled off the snow to the top of the 
rails in the same manner as ballast is frequently leveled. Fifteen 
men were used to clean switches behind the car, and eight men 
handled the timbers. In six hours this force was able to clean 
12 leads with about 160 switches. The snow between the rails 
was pressed down quite solid and appeared to melt off a great 
deal faster than where it was lying loosely. 
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A NEW TYPE OF TRACK CATTLE GUARD. 


The Kent Oscillating Cattle Guard Corporation, Johnson 
City, Tenn., recently has placed on the market a new type of 
track guard for highway crossings, which has been used suc- 
cessfully by several railways in the southeastern part of the 
United States. Guards of this type placed where semi-wild 
cattle and hogs of the mountain sections have been accustomed 








Kent Oscillating Cattle Guard in Track. 


to follow along the right-of-way, are said to have blocked ef- 
fectually the passage of such stock. 
The details are shown in one of the drawings, and the accom- 


panying photograph gives an idea of the guard in place. The 
guard can be made for any length of track desired. The one 
shown here occupies the space between eight cross ties. On 


each of the six intermediate ties is placed a cover presenting a 
sharp angle at the top. This cover has been made of wood, 
but metal can be used if desired. It comes about half way up 
on the rail. In the peak of the cover are placed spikes or a 
saw tooth extending up to the level of the head of the rail. 
Two 1-in. iron rods extend the length of the guard parallel 
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Elevation. 
Kent Oscillating Cattle Guard. 


With the rails, about 1 ft. from each end of the cross ties. These 
are fastened securely to the tie at both ends of the guard. Flat 
Pieces of board or steel, 8 to 10 in. wide and occupying the space 
between the ties, are suspended from these iron rods at the four 
corners by chains attached to the iron rods. These boards are 


= 


: . J . 4 : 2 
just wide enough to swing clear between the ties, and extend 


6 in, beyond the end of the latter. 
With 


The upper surface is studded 
rows of spikes spaced 1% in. apart and extending up 2% 
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to 3 in. At least a 4-in. clearance is left under the boards so 
they may oscillate beneath the rails. The chains by which the 
boards are suspended are attached either by a washer or a clevis. 
The covering on the ties and the oscillating boards extend out 
to the wing fences, leaving no room for pigs or other small ani- 
mals to pass between the guard and the fence. 





THE ANDERSON SAFETY SWITCH LOCK. 





An improved type of switch lock in combination with a switch- 
stand has recently been placed on the market by the American 
Valve & Meter Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. The interlocking 
feature insures the closing of the switch before the stand is 
padlocked and prevents the switch from opening under a train 
if the switchtstand should be destroyed or the switch rods dis- 
connected. The lock is separate from the switchstand, although 
one lever operates the switch, the lock and the target in one 
movement. The mechanism is enclosed to protect it from snow, 
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Installation of Anderson Switch Lock. 


ice or dirt. The interlocking feature is provided by a dog 
which, when the switch is in the closed position, engages a notch 
in the lock rod connected to the switchpoint. This dog is made 
to drop quickly into the notch by a coil spring around the stem 
which supports it. A foot trip which operates a lifting arm is 
provided to raise the dog out of engagement with the notch 
when it is desired to open the switch. This foot trip also oper- 
ates the latch which holds down the operating handle of the 
switchstand. The same downward movement of the foot trip 
which unlocks the lock rod also releases the handle, allowing the 





ADJUSTABLE FOOT TRIP 














Details of Anderson Switch Lock. 











lever to be thrown to open the switch. When the switch is closed 
this lever is thrown over into the latch, and if the switchpoints 
have actually moved to the closed position and the block rods 
are not disconnected the interlocking dog will drop into the 
notch in the lock rod, which will raise the foot trip and allow 
the counterweighted latch lock to engage the switchstand lever. 
In this position the holes provided in the latch for the padlock 
are uncovered, allowing the mechanism to be securely locked 
with the switch in the closed position. In the design of the 
stem supporting the interlocking dog, a short length just above 
the dog is reduced in cross section to provide a point which will 
be weaker than any other portion, and will break first in case the 
stand and lock are struck by a mail sack or similar object. If 
the stem is broken at this point the lock is still operative to 
hold the switch closed. 


A NEW TENSION GUARD RAIL CLAMP. 








The difficulty of holding a guard rail in position has long been 
recognized. Many roads have been drilling both the main and 
guard rails and inserting cast iron separating blocks passing 
bolts through both rails and blocks to maintain the flangeway. 
These bolts have broken so frequently that other clamping de- 
vices have of necessity come onto the market. The common 
forged yoke with filler blocks and wedges as now seen on the 
main lines of most of our large systems. 

The illustration shows a device for clamping a guard rail 
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Tension Guard Rail Clamp. 


which is always kept in tension, similar to a link of a chain, 
and which is now being carefully tested out in the track. It 
is made of 2 in. round stock, wrought iron, reduced to 1 in. 
diameter where it passes through the rails and separating the 
spool fillers. At the point of reduction, “A,” a fillet is formed 
which matches with one on a cast.washer that fits in the fishing 
space of the main rail. The reduced portion of the bolt is 
threaded to allow for the adjustment of spool fillers “B,” which 
can be tightened with the standard wrench required for 1 in. 
track bolts. 

To brace the guard rail a casting, “C,” is attached which per- 
mits the large end of the bolt to pass through its lower portion 
and the smaller end through its upper part, both ends of the 
bolt being fastened by nuts, thus forming a continuous link about 
both rails permitting them neither to spread, cant nor tilt. The 
spool fillers act as a nut locking device upon the outside nut, 
as they relieve a considerable amount of the strain on the bolt. 
Coming in contact with both the underside of rail head and up- 
per side of rail base, they are thus kept tight. As the rails wear 
through the throat, the track walker can easily adjust the fillers 
by using his wrench. Both the large nut and small one can be 
locked by the use of sheet metal washers that can be bent over 
the flat of the nut. The cost of the tension clamp is very little 
more than that of the ordinary bolt and filler block. 

Another type of the same device using square filler blocks 
with adjusting corrugations, has also been developed. Both types 
are made by the Q. & C. Company, New York. 
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THE UNIVERSAL COMBINATION SCREW 
SPIKE. 





One of the most recent developments in the screw spike field 
is the Universal Combination screw spike, the essential feature 
of which is. the clip, or washer, which is so designed that the 
head fits into it in the nature of a ball and socket joint. It is 
essentially a standard screw spike with the underside of the head 
hemispherical in shape to fit into a depression of the same shape 
in the washer. This construction enables the washer to adjust 
itself so that it affords a full bearing for the head of the spike 





Universal Combination Screw Spike. 


and compensates for any inaccuracies in boring the tie or driving 
the spike. With this clip the spike can be used with any tieplate, 
or even without a tieplate. The bearing on the rail is secured 
for the full width of the clip, and as the spike is driven close 
to the rail the portion bearing on the base of the rail is in com- 
pression between the flange and the spike. This spike is made 
by the American Iron & Steel Manufacturing Company, 
Lebanon, Pa. 





The permanent survey of the railway from Parkes, New South 
Wales, to Peakhill has been completed. It has not yet been de- 
cided as to when construction work will be begun. A proposal 
for a railway from Redhead to Swansea, New South Wales will 
be submitted to the Public Works committee. 


The yards of the Cotton Belt and Iron Mountain routes at 
Bird’s Point, Mo., on the Mississippi river just above Cairo, 
Ill., have been threatened by floods at three different times. 
The cost of protection work for the last two floods was given 
by A. M. Van Auken in a discussion before the American Rail- 
way Bridge and Building Association. In 1897, 5,200 lineal ft. 
of bank were riprapped at a cost of $37,028. In 1903 the so- 
called David Neale system was used for a distance of 4,700 ft. 
at a cost of $29,140. In 1905, however, all of the Neale pro- 
tection was gone and all but 400 ft. of the riprap. 
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The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound was fined $100 on 
each of 33 counts for violation of the federal 16-hour law, in 
the United States district court at Spokane, Wash., on April 10. 


Effective on May 1, the Master Car Builders’ rules of inter- 
change will be adopted without exceptions on all of the St. 
Louis terminal lines, following the adoption of a similar practice 
in Chicago on April 1. 

The car sheds and a small repair shop of the Illinois Central 
at East St. Louis, Ill., were destroyed by fire in the company’s 
yards on April 9, causing a property loss of approximately $75,000 
and the death of a mechanic. 

The Denver & Rio Grande has made an adjustment with its 
employees by which the firemen will receive an increase in wages 
of 7 per cent., and the management will make no objection to the 
affiliation of 95 per cent. of the yardmen with the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen. 

Officers of the Harriman Lines have announced that hereafter 
supplies will be bought, wherever practicable, in “home” terri- 
tory. President Sproule of the Southern Pacific says that the 
company expects to spend between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 a 
year in California for supplies. 

According to a press despatch from London, April 10, experi- 
ments made by British army officers, in conjunction with the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company, have resulted in. sending 
messages both to and from an aeroplane flying in the air, at 
points several miles from the station on the ground. 

Fifteen pleas of guilty were entered in the federal court at 
Topeka, Kan., on April 8, by railway companies charged with 
violations of the 28-hour law in the transportation of live stock. 
Fines of $100 were imposed for each violation, except in the 
case of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, which was fined $25 
on each of 19 counts. 

St. John’s Orphanage, Philadelphia, is now called the John 
Edgar Thomson School. The privileges of. this school are for 
the daughters of employees who have been killed while in the 
discharge of their duty in the service of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. The school was endowed by John Edgar Thomson, late 
president of the Pennsylvania. 

W. B. Spaulding, chairman of the Central: Safety Committee 
of the St. Louis & San Francisco, has addressed a communi- 
cation to each of the governors of the states through which the 
Frisco lines run, asking them to co-operate with the company in 
reducing the number of accidents resulting from the large 
number of trespassers on trains and on the right of way of the 
railway. 

The bill which is under discussion in Congress to extend to 
other industries the Erdman law, providing for mediation in 
disputes with employees, has the support of Judge Knapp and 
Commissioner Neill, mediators under the present law, who ap- 
peared before the House committee this week and advocated 
the extension of governmental mediation to all branches of 
industry. 


The second annual convention of the National Drainage Con- 
gress, which was organized in Chicago last fall, was held at 
New Orleans, La., April 10-14. About 400 delegates, represent- 
ing about 30 states were in attendance. The congress was or- 
ganized for the purpose of promoting a policy of reclaiming 
overflowed lands similar to that adopted with reference to 
irrigation. 

At a meeting of the legislative committees of the four principal 
railway brotherhoods at San Antonio, Tex., on April 11, resolu- 
tions were passed protesting against the policy of the Mexican 
government in discriminating against American railway employees 
in an alleged effort to eliminate them from the service of the 
Mexican railways for the purpose of replacing them with 
Mexicans. 


Superior Court Judge James C. Rives of Los Angeles county, 
California, holds a remarkable record for travel over one line 
of railway. Judge Rives lives in the town of Downey, which 
is about twelve miles from Los Angeles on the Southern Pacific, 
and every weekday for 27 years he has traveled back and forth, 
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a total of over 130,000 miles. During this time the schedules of 
the trains on which he rides have not been changed more than 
10 minutes. 


The Central Vermont has awarded to the Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Corporation, of Wilmington, Del., the contract for build- 
ing the two new steamers recently announced, which are to 
be run between New York and Providence. These steamers 
will each be 332 ft. long and 48 ft. beam; and will carry 700 
passengers and 500 tons of freight. The steamers are to be 
finished in about one year. 


A meeting of the representatives of the machinists, black- 
smiths’, carmen’s, boilermakers’ and sheet metal workers’ organ- 
izations on western railways was held at Kansas City this week 
for the purpose of organizing a federation of shop employees 
of all railways west of the Mississippi river. The movement 
is an outgrowth of the organization of federations of the em- 
ployees of the Illinois Central and the Harriman lines, which 
led to the shop strike last fall. 

The American conductors and enginemen employed on the 
Northern and Gulf divisions of the Mexican national railways 
all left their work or April 17, the cause of the strike being the 
refusal of the officers of the road to limit the percentage of 
Mexicans who should be employed as conductors and enginemen. 
It is said that President Garretson, of the Order of Railway 
Conductors has approved the strike of conductors, and that 600 
members will be affected. 


The Kansas City Board of Trade has passed resolutions ad- 
dressed to the receivers of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
and to Judge J. C. Pollock, who has jurisdiction over the re- 
ceivership, protesting against a proposed removal of the general 
offices of the road from Kansas City to Wichita. The resolu- 
tions state that the board is especially desirous of having the 
offices maintained at Kansas City, in order that the increasing 
grain business may be facilitated by the presence of the general 
officers. 


The proposition before Congress to establish the United States 
government as a builder of railways in Alaska has been ex- 
panded into a bill proposing that 1,000 miles of line be built, 
and that a commission of five persons be appointed by the Presi- 
dent to take charge of the enterprise. This bill, which has been 
introduced by Senator Smith, carries an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 and provides for the issuance of bonds. This proposal 
seems to be independent of, and perhaps in conflict with, that 
which was laid before Congress by the President. 

On April 12, Grand. Chief Stone of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, informed the managers that the enginemen 
on the 50 eastern roads had voted 93.3 per cent. in favor of sup- 
porting their representatives to the extent of declaring a strike 
if necessary. He asked that the managers offer some proposal 
which would bring about a settlement. The committee of man- 
agers met on April 17 to consider the situation, and continued 
the meeting to the following day. It is expected that an early 
meeting between the managers and the representatives of the 
enginemen will be arranged for. 

The Wisconsin division of the Chicago & North Western - 
has been awarded a banner for having the best accident record 
during the year of the divisions of the road, taking into con- 
sideration the volume of business done and other conditions. 
The banner was presented by President W. A. Gardner, with 
an address, at a meeting of the division officers and employees 
composing the division safety committee on Monday. The Wis- 
consin division is the one on which Mr. Gardner received most 
of his early training. Last year the banner was awarded to the 
Sioux City division. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued the report 
of Inspector Belnap on the rear collision which occurred at 
Odessa, Minn., December 18, in which 10 persons were killed. 
The conclusion of the inspector is that the accident was caused 
by the failure of the flagman to properly protect his train. A 
contributing cause was the despatcher’s directing the operator 
to admit the second train to the block while it was still occupied 
by the first. And three other persons are at fault; the con- 
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ductor for entering the block which he knew was occupied with- 
out first having a permissive card; the operator for the same 
fault, and the operator at Odessa for leaving his signal in the 
clear position while taking an order from the despatcher. The 
report describes the construction of the steel passenger cars, and 
has five full page half-tone illustrations showing the condition 
of these cars after the collision. 


The Southern Pacific in Mexico suffered serjously. last week 
from the revolutionary disturbances. In the state of Sonora 
several bridges were destroyed and trains were attacked by the 
rebels, who, it appears, were probably Yaqui Indians. On April 
10, a few miles south of Guaymas train No. 1, on which was 
vice-president Charles Hine, was fired on by a dozen armed men, 
and one passenger was killed. The engineman did not stop, how- 
ever. On the same day train No. 2 ran on to a burned bridge 
near Empalme and the engine was wrecked; the engineman and 
fireman were killed and three other trainmen injured. Two other 
bridges were destroyed by fire. 


The St. Louis & San Francisco on April 11 withdrew from 


service its fast mail train No. 1, running between St. Louis and 
Vinita, Okla., and carrying eastern mail for Oklahoma afd 


Texas points. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas also discontinued’ 


the connecting mail train between Vinita and the Texas cities. 
Mails that have been carried on thesé trains have been trans- 
ferred to the Frisco’s California Express. The discontinuance 
of the trains is said to have been caused primarily by the action 
of the postoffice department in sending periodicals by freight, 
and thereby curtailing the amount of mail to be carried on mail 
trains. It is also said to be part of a general policy of retrench- 
ment which has been manifested on both roads. 


At the annual meeting of the United States Steel Corporation, 
held in Hoboken, N. J., this week, a committee of stockholders 
of which Stuyvesant Fish was chairman, made a report on the 
labor conditions at the mills of the corporation. The committee 
finds that 26 per cent. of the employees work 12 hours a day, 


_ mostly in rolling mills and other places where the process is 


continuous. The committee declares that the seven day week 
is detrimental to the employees morally and physically. Much 
of the Sunday work was done away with several years ago, and 
the committee believes that most of the rest of it can be abol- 
ished; but the reform will be difficult unless other mills will 
also carry it out. A proposal by one stockholder that the work 
at the steel mills should be done in three shifts of eight hours 
each was discussed, but was withdrawn. The committee finds 
that many employees desire to work long hours in order to in- 
crease their income. Complaints that by the piece work and 
bonus systems the men were oppressed are declared to have no 
reasonable foundation. 


The educational bureau of the Illinois Central has announced 
the company’s plan for paying employees for useful ideas. It is 
a combination of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s plan (Railway 
Age Gazette, January 26, 1912, page 163), with the added offer 
to recognize and pay for suggestions that are in use only locally. 
Each employee is offered the opportunity to present to the 
educational bureau for consideration any idea he may have 
thought out or worked out for promoting the interests of the 
company in any manner. Such ideas. may be original in so far 
as the company is concerned, may be adoptions of plans that have 
been heard of or that may be in effect on some other railway, 
or may be descriptions of quick and economical ways and means 
of doing various kinds of work, which have been put into prac- 
tice locally and which have proven that they were successful. 
The bureau calls attention to the wide field for suggestions, 
particularly along the line of improvements in station service, 
reductions in the number of reports necessary, improvements in 
terminal work, switching, etc., systematizing of files and office 
methods, filing of tariffs, reductions in claims and accidents, re- 
duction of damage to equipment, etc. It may be a plan some 
section foreman has for reclaiming scrap material or repairing 
tools, it may be a handy device some shop machinist has put into 
use, it may be a system some yard clerk has worked out, it 
may be a method some agent or conductor has for handling 
passengers or freight in a manner to win praise for the com- 
pany. The advisory board of the educational bureau will pass on 
and judge all suggestions offered. Such suggestions as are deemed 
suitable for adoption, will be properly recommended and pre- 
sented to the management. If the management accepts a sug- 
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gestion and puts it into effect, the advisory board will then de- 
cide on a fair and proper recompense to be made to the em- 
ployee. 


Rail Conference in Indiana. 


At a meeting of the Indiana Railway Commission on April 16, 
the discussion of rail failures was continued from February 20. 
J. P. Sayre, New York Public Service Commission, C. E. Elm- 
quist, Minnesota Commission, and Judge Wood, of Indiana, 
from the committee of the National Association of Railway 
Commissioners, also attended. Dr. Dudley, of the New York 
Central, presented a paper outlining recent developments in 
rail manufactures. He expressed a strong prejudice against a 
definite amount of discard being specified, but urged shearing 
the ingot to secure sound metal. He said that the physical 
properties of rails have been developed so that the rail used 
today better withstands wheel pressures than formerly, and 
that strains and deflections of rails have been materially reduced 
by better maintenance standards. He urged great care in mill 
practice, saying that it is possible to. secure good rails with 
proper care at the mills. W. C. Cushing, Pennsylvania Lines, 
urged great care in analyzing the statistics furnished by roads 
to the commission. The term “rail failure” is very apt to be 
misleading, as it includes all rails removed from track because 
of any defect, while but about one-fifth only of rail failures are 
broken rails. The only dangerous rail failures are broken rails; 
although the public believes that all rail failures are broken 
rails. Mr. Cushing also called attention to the fact that rail- 
ways are not seeking hardness in rails, but toughness and ductil- 
ity, and that the material in rails must be such as to carry 
trains at required speeds with perfect safety. President Delano 
of the Wabash, President Buffington of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany and Professor Benjamin of the University of Illinois, also 
discussed the subject. The commission announced that it would 
visit the South Chicago and Gary rail mills with railway men 
and manufacturers on April 23 and 24. The commission is 
collecting statistics of all rail. failures within the state, and will 
compile these yearly. 


Co-operation Campaign on the Southern Pacific. 


F. G. Athearn, manager of the bureau of economics of the 
Southern Pacific, has adopted a plan, since the first of the year, 
of addressing frequent circular letters to employees of the com- 
pany, or to particular classes of employees, urging their co- 
operation with the management in improving the quality and ef- 
ficiency of the service. The letters are sent out with the pay 
checks and are written in a breezy style intended to impress upon 
employees the importance of each individual in the service. They 
are asked to “come back” with replies making suggestions con- 
cerning ways of improvement, and are told that every man who 
makes a suggestion which will improve the service will receive 
recognition and credit for his ideas. When a suggestion is sent 
in, an abstract is made, to put it into brief and clear form. It is 
then given a number, which is also placed on the letter. The ab- 
stract, with no indication of identity is then sent to the head of 
the department interested, who is asked to make a report on it. 
Some extracts from the Mr. Athearn’s letters are as follows: 

“Make a special effort during February to bring your dealings 
with the public onto a personal basis; that is, try to make every 
man with whom you do business feel that he is dealing with you 
personally and not with an impersonal corporation. After all, 
you are part and parcel of the railway. Have you ever thought 
of that? Then, whenever you are able to remove a prejudice 
from the mind of anyone, get his name and address and send 
it in to me. I want the management to know the men who are 
boosting for us. 

“Then, again, if you can succeed in getting any additional busi- 
ness at your station, especially if it is competitive business, | 
want you to tell me about it and give me the names and ad- 
dresses of the new customers you have secured. Many a good 
man is working hard for the interests of the company and we 
want to know about him personally. 

“I want you to tell me some of the selling stunts you have 
hit upon, and how they worked. Describe some of the cases 
where you, personally, were responsible for a shipment going via 
Southern Pacific, instead of some other route. When we come 
to get our new promoting plan into operation, I want to know 
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who of you,are alive and awake, who are doing more (maybe 
only a wee bit more, but more) than you have been ordered to do. 

“The Bureau of Economics is not going to do any ordering. 
It’s going to help; to boost, not knock. It’s the good things 
you do that are interesting me. And I am having all the facts 
you send me put on a little card, one card for each agent. You're 
going to have a reason now for doing a little thinking. You 
know someone is watching, ready to give you credit for your 
ability. See the point? 

“So start in right now. If you really want to be advanced, 
to get out of the rut, advertise yourself. Let me know who 
you are and what you are doing. Perhaps you have felt, some- 
times, that the man who is working right under the nose of the 
officials has a better chance for promotion than you. If you do, 
write. Get under the nose yourself. Now’s your chance. Will 
you make the most of it?” 

One letter was devoted to explaining the importance of cour- 
tesy in dealing with the public, and was illustrated with several 
incidents. Another dealt with the subject of neatness. Mr. At- 
hearn has received a ready response to the letters, including a 
large number of suggestions as to various details of the service. 





Medals for S. P. Employees. 

The Southern Pacific has awarded medals in the annual com- 
petition for the best condition of stations, divisions, roadmasters’ 
districts and sections, in accordance with the decision of a com- 
mittee of engineers after an inspection trip over the lines. The 
coast division, of which Thomas Ahern is superintendent, carried 
off the honors for the best division, both the best roadmasters’ 
districts and the best section of track and roadbed being on this 
division. Gold medals were awarded to the foreman of the best 
section and to the roadmaster of the best district. Silver medals 
were awarded to the agents at 27 stations, to 21 pumpers, to three 
fuel oil plant tenders and to six foremen of power plants. Forty- 
four silver medals were awarded to the section foremen who 
had the best sections in each roadmaster’s district. 





Baltimore & Ohio Strengthens Chicago Organization. 


The announcement in the Elections and Appointments depart- 
ment that Frank C. Batchelder has been elected president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio-Chicago Terminal Railroad, and assistant to 
the president of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters in 
Chicago, is indicative of a policy on the part of the Baltimore 
& Ohio to become more closely identified with the interests of the 
city of Chicago. 

When the Baltimore & Ohio took over the Chicago Terminal 
Transfer in April, 1910, and reorganized it as the Baltimore & 
Ohio-Chicago Terminal Railroad, Mr. Batchelder was elected 
vice-president and placed in immediate charge of its operation. 
Until it had acquired this property at a cost of over $30,000,000, 
the Baltimore & Ohio could not be said to be really in the city 
of Chicago, although it did reach the outer limits of the city 
with its own rails, and shared with other tenants a joint lease 
of the terminal property. President Daniel Willard was located 
in Chicago for six years as vice-president of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy before going to the Baltimore & Ohio, and 
while in that position had opportunity to learn the importance of 
Chicago from the transportation standpoint. Since going to the 
Baltimore & Ohio he has continued not only to take a very 
active personal interest in the Chicago terminal itself, but also 
has urged and carried forward extensive improvements on the 
main line between Chicago and the East—particularly in the way 
of additional double track; and it is stated that within the next 
three months when the improvements now under way are com- 
pleted, the Baltimore & Ohio will be double-tracked for the 
entire distance between Philadelphia and Chicago, with the ex- 
ception of 34 miles, and it is expected that this remaining 
distance will be double-tracked in the near future. 

In recognition of the great possibilities for traffic development 
to and from Chicago, it has been decided by President Willard 
that not only should the president of the Baltimore & Ohio- 
Chicago Terminal Company be actually located in Chicago, which 
is to be the case in the future, but he has also decided that the 
interests of the Baltimore & Ohio would be better served by hav- 
ing an assistant to the president located in that city. It is under- 
stood that’ Mr. Batchelder will be authorized to represent the 
president in all matters likely to-come up at the western ter- 
minal, and that it will be the policy of the Baltimore & Ohio 
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to co-operate with its shippers and friends located in the West, 
in every possible way for the mutual benefit of both. 

President Willard and Mr. Batchelder have been personal 
friends and business associates for more than 30 years, and the 
selection of Mr. Batchelder for the important position to which 
he has been appointed, may be taken to indicate not only the 
deep interest which President Willard himself takes in the west- 
ern terminal of the Baltimore & Ohio system, but also that be- 
cause of his acquaintance with and knowledge of Mr. Batchel- 
der’s ability, he will probably give him greater authority than is 
usually given to men occupying similar positions. 





Reduced Casualties on the North Western. 

The Central Safety Committee of the Chicago & North 
Western reports that for the 15 months ending April 1, 1912, 
the number of passengers killed on that road, as compared with 
the preceding period of 15 months (ending December 31, 1910) 
fell off 57 per cent. The number of employees killed fell off 
23 per cent., and of other persons 11 per cent. Injuries (not 
fatal) also showed marked diminutions. Other decreases for 
these two periods are as follows: 


Per Cent 
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There was an increase of 7 trackmen killed, 2 bridgemen 
killed, and 13 other employees injured. 


Unfilled Tonnage of the United States Steel Corporation. 

A report of the United States Steel Corporation shows that on 
March 31 the unfilled tonnage was 5,304,841 tons. This compares 
with 5,454,200 tons at the end of February, 1912; 5,379,721 at the 
end of January, 1912, and 3,447,301 tons at the end of March, 
1911. The decrease in the unfilled tonnage of March from that 
of February was 149,359 tons. It had been expected that there 
would be a decrease of from 150,000 to 200,000 tons. This sh 'w- 
ing indicates that during March the Steel Corporation rece ~d 
orders for new business at the rate of about 34,000 tons a day, un? 
that shipments were about 40,000 tons a day. 





Joint Ownership of City Terminals. 

A plan for the joint ownership and operations of railway ter- 
minals in large cities with the municipality as the joint partner 
was outlined by W. L. Ross, vice-president of the Chicago & Al- 
ton and Toledo, St. Louis & Western railways, in an address be- 
fore the Peoria Transportation Club on April 12. In introducing 
the subject, Mr. Ross referred to the great change in the attitude 
of the railways?to the public and spoke also of the trend of rail- 
way regulation, saying that the managers of railway property 
must be prepared to meet the demand for more and more su- 
pervision, and that of a more centralized character, even extend- 
ing to jurisdiction over the question of whether new roads shall 
be built; and their issues of securities. In this extension of 
supervision the Interstate Commerce Commission should be so 
organized as to represent the various states as well as the federal 
government, possibly divided into sub-committees having juris- 
diction over various phases of the transportation problem. One 
of the greatest of these problems, in his opinion, involved the 
economical use of terminals without waste or duplication, to give 
satisfactory service to the communities dependent upon them. 
On the subject of terminals he said in part: 

With proper terminal facilities everywhere the service offered 
by the railways would be greatly improved, and that with a 
marked saving both to the roads and the communities served by 
them. Under the old system of competition, without supervision, 
communities and commercial centers always thought that sepa- 
rate terminals and a number of lines entering these centers was 
an added guarantee that the roads were acting independently, 
and that they thus had an added guarantee of genuine compe- 
tition. With the commission’s supervision this is unnecessary, 
because the rates are fixed, and there can be no discrimination. 

It would be in the interest of both efficiency and economy if 
all commercial centers reaching industrial ‘importance, as an 
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illustration, had one common terminal, around which, at a dis- 
tance to be determined by local conditions, including the distri- 
bution of industrial and manufacturing plants, would be a boun- 
dary line, marking a zone, which would be served by one ter- 
minal company. 

This company would make rates to and from all tracks and fa- 
cilities located within the zone, serving all railways that were 
built to a point connecting with the terminal line. And it should 
do this at a cost not exceeding the interest on bonds, mainte- 
nance and operation of the terminal company. 

Of course it may be argued that railways having advantages 
in terminals in a city like Chicago would be the losers in having 
to give up their terminals. But in roughly sketching this pro- 
posed plan it is no part of my intention to have them give up 
these terminals. The terminal company should issue bonds guar- 
anteed by all the railways using the terminal company’s tracks 
and facilities, to pay for the individual facilities of each line as 
at present organized and operated. Each line would then be an 
equal owner with each other line in the city of Chicago in all 
the terminal facilities within the zone so defined. There would 
be neither injustice nor confiscation. 

I believe that as a further guarantee of fairness to all and a 
just consideration for the general good that the city itself should 
be a co-partner with the railways in such terminals. And as 
such the city should have properly selected representatives on 
the board of the terminal company. This arrangement would 
eliminate the question of compensation for the use of streets, and 
it would take away the consideration of additional track con- 
struction from the political standpoint of the city. Nor should 
the city be a non-participating partner in the arrangement so 
far as financial consideration and recompense is concerned. The 
details of such a co-partnership should be worked out on the 
basis of a percentage of earnings and worked out in a way that 
would be fair to the city. 

To carry this illustration a little further: Suppose such a com- 
pany organized to operate the tracks of all the railways within the 
present territory known as the switching district of Chicago and 
to be known under the new organization as “the switching zone.” 
Under this arrangement there would be no industrial tracks, no 
tracks of any kind or character for steam railways, to be owned, 
or constructed, or operated in the city, excepting those belonging 
to the terminal company, plant facilities excluded. This ter- 
minal company to be owned, share and share alike, by all railways 
reaching a physical connection with the terminal. This would 
have the effect of giving all shippers located within the zone 
access to all territories on any and all railways reaching the con- 
nection with the terminal, at the established Chicago rate. 

The present property- would, of course, be appraised, and all 
lines holding terminals should be well compensated for them. 
It could not be charged that there was any confiscation of ter- 
minals. Neither can it be charged that there would be any 
element of selfishness in such a plan. In the case of a road hav- 
ing very fine terminals, in consideration of giving them up, it 
would have access to all terminals and tracks within the city 
of Chicago, and there could be no discrimination because all 
shippers would alike have access to all parts of the city. 

The earnings of such a terminal company, so organized, should 
represent the interest on the value represented by bonds, the op- 
erating costs and its maintenance, and each line should pay to 
the terminal on the business handled for each line by the ter- 
minal sufficient to simply produce these results. The absorption 
of switching charges for all these lines would be materially re- 
duced by such a plan. 

The operation of the entire terminals by one company would 
eliminate the duplication of switching tracks and switching serv- 
ice to a great extent; it would also eliminate many hazardous 
crossings. There would be a further saving in the decreased 
number of switch engines that would be needed to handle the 
business. And this in turn would, to some extent at least, de- 
crease the smoke nuisance. The city having an interest in the 
terminal company, it would simplify the questions relating to the 
crossing of streets and increased trackage. Having an interest in 
the earnings, these questions could be reduced to a strictly busi- 
ness basis. 

Suppose under this broad commission plan that I have out- 
lined they should authorize the construction of another line be- 
tween Chicago and some other business center. When such a 
new railway was constructed to a point giving physical connec- 
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tion with the terminal company’s lines, it would be allowed ac- 
cess to all terminals within the city on the same basis as all other 
roads, by taking an interest in the terminal company on the same 
basis as the other roads. The plans would expand to meet all 
the growing demands for transportation. The handling of traffic 
from one point in the zone to another point within the zone would 
be on the scale basis, the same as it would be to any other part 
of the state. 

I have thus briefly sketched a plan which I believe would bring 
relief to the transportation industry at one point where relief is 
greatly needed. Of course the plan is based upon the funda- 
mental idea that the commission is to actually supervise all of 
the railways, take them out of the class known as industrials, 
and bring about a condition of uniformity and prevent discrimi- 
nations of any kind and character. If this idea were carried 
out in all commercial centers of importance, industrially and 
commercially, it would entirely solve the terminal problem. It 
would eliminate the switching feature, and it would wipe out all 
discrimination as between different localities in the same city 
and place all manufacturers and shippers in the city upon an 
equal basis. Another advantage would be that all terminal 
charges would be absorbed between all points; and it would not 
be burdensome to the railways. Such a plan would, in my judg- 
ment, be along the lines of efficiency and economy, and should 
produce service and conditions that would be entirely satisfactory 
to all concerned. 





Damage Suits in Toronto. 


A suit for damages for alleged personal injury, which came 
up before Judge Morgan and a jury in the county court at 
Toronto, Ontario, March 28, against the Toronto Street Railway, 
proved to be fictitious, the plaintiff being a detective who, it 
appears, had been engaged by the company to bring the suit for 
the purpose of sustaining its charge that the company suffered 
from fraudulent suits brought in the courts. The plaintiff was 
Alfred Burnett; and “a prominent physician” testified that Bur- 
nett, last October, suffered from a sprained back, was disabled 
for three weeks, and was still unfit for work. Following this 
testimony, Burnett went on the stand and swore that he had been 
in no accident, and that the injuries which he had led the physi- 
cian to believe real were mythical. Burnett said that he had suf- 
fered no injury and that he went out daily during the time that 
the doctor was visiting him. 

How this kind of proceeding is looked upon by the court is 
suggested in the report of a grand jury presented April 11, which 
includes a true bill against Robert J. Fleming, general manager 
of the street railway; James H. Forrest, claims agent; J. Walter 
Curry, K. C., and Albert Burnett and W. E. Smalling, employees 
of a private detective agency, charging them with having con- 
spired to fabricate evidence in connection with false cases for 
damages for injuries brought in the names of Burnett and 
Smalling; to pervert and obstruct the courts, and with having 
conspired to commit contempt of court. The fifth count is that 
the men conspired to commit the crime of bringing one of his 
Majesty’s courts, one of the judges, and the administration of 
justice into contempt by maliciously, fraudulently and vexa- 
tiously procuring ... . “feigned and fictitious actions, brought 
to the great scandal, contempt and reproach” of the courts, the 
judges, the administration of justice and the peace of the King, 
his crown and dignity. 





Investigation of Governmental Regulation. 


The National Civic Federation has begun an investigation of 
the question how far governmental regulation of public utilities 
may be carried without interfering unduly with the management 
by the owners. The work will be done under the direction of 
Dr. John H. Gray, Professor of Economics in the University 
of Minnesota. Professor Bruce Wyman of the Harvard Law 
School has been appointed counsel for the investigation. Other 
experts who have been employed are William D. Kerr, formerly 
of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission, and Professor I. L. 
Sharfman. One piece of work already under way is a com- 
plete compilation of all the public service laws of the United 
States (federal and state), Great Britain, the Dominion of 
Canada and the Canadian provinces. Supplementary to this 
there will be prepared a summary of all decisions of courts 
and commissions under the laws so compiled. An expert will 
be sent to Europe to make a general investigation of’ public 
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utilities. The investigation will cover telephone companies, steam 
and electric railways and water, gas, electric and water power 
companies. 

The work is divided among committees, as follows: Rates, 
chairman, F. K. Lane; Control of Service, chairman, M. S. 
Decker; Control of Capitalization, chairman, M. R. Maltbie; 
Franchises, chairman, B. Lee; Accounts and Reports, chairman, 
L. S. Rowe; Ways and Means, chairman, F. Q. Brown. The 
executive committee is composed of well-known members of 
public service commissions, officers of public service corpo- 
rations, etc., among whom are the following: August Belmont; 
Union N. Bethell; William C. Brown (president N. Y. Cen- 
tral) ; George’ B. Cortelyou; F. A. Delano (president Wabash) ; 
W. W. Finley (president Southern Railway); A. B. Garretson 
(president Order Railway Conductors); D. O. Ives; J. C. Lin- 
coln; James H. McGraw; William D. Mahon (president Amal- 
gamated Association of Street Railway Employees) ; T. C. Mar- 
tin; B. H. Meyer (Interstate Commerce Commission); H. U. 
Mudge (president Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific) ; H. B. Per- 
ham (president Order of Railroad Telegraphers); W. Z. Rip- 
ley; Alfred H. Smith (vice-president N. Y. C.); James Speyer; 
Charles A. Stone; Warren S. Stone (B. L. E.); George F. 
Swain; Frank Trumbull (Chesapeake & Ohio), and Daniel 
Willard (president Baltimore & Ohio). 





Proposed Governmental Supervision of Corporations. 


The dissolution of the Standard Oil Company and the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company has thrust forward the whole problem of 
our policy toward industrial corporations. The federal govern- 
ment must have a permanent administrative office through which 
to supervise interstate corporate business. We'want a business 
machinery of high efficiency, serving the best interests of the 
citizen and returning ample reward to the ability and industry 
of those who use that machinery fairly. Two great restraints 
may be imposed upon business. One is the automatic regulator, 
competition; the other, direct governmental intervention. It is 
indeed true that under some conditions even fair competition 
may result in combination. The further question is then raised, 
How far is it desirable to enforce competition by dissolving such 
combination? But whatever shall be our ultimate policy, a 
permanent administrative system is a necessary part of it. That 
system must have broad powers of investigation, taking continu- 
ous cognizance of the operations of large industrial corporations. 
Such administration by publicity and supervision will preserve 
competition and provide equal opportunity. By an expert knowl- 
edge of current business conditions it will display the working 
of competition, and the cases, if any, where this fails to be of 
benefit. It will always have the knowledge and data that may 
be required properly to enforce competition. 

The American Tobacco Co. and the Standard Oil Co. have 
been disintegrated, and yet the country has no effective means 
of ascertaining how far the desired reform will really be carried 
out. No one can forsee the future of these new units in the 
two great industries. It will be purely an economic and finan- 
cial process. No judicial machinery is adapted to handle this 
novel problem. Indeed, the Circuit Court expressly refused the 
suggestion of the Attorney General that the tobacco case be kept 
open for three or more years for such purpose of supervision. 
... . The exact form of such an administrative office is a matter 
for further consideration. The essentials are permanence, ex- 
pert training, administrative flexibility, effective investigation, 
and publicity. 

The Bureau has published Part III of its Report on Trans- 
portation by Water in the United States. Parts I and II having 
been already published. It has published a summary of Part I of 
its Report on the Lumber Industry. This dealt with the stand- 
ing timber of the country, its amount, distribution, and owner- 
ship. Part I of the Report on the Steel Industry has been 
issued. This dealt with the organization, investment, profits, and 
position of the largest corporation in the country, the United 
States Steel Corporation——From annual report of Herbert Knox 
Smith, Commissioner of Corporations. 





Entertainment Program for Atlantic City Conventions. 


J. W. Taylor, secretary of the Master Mechanics’ Association 
and the Master Car Builders’ Association, has sent out to mem- 
bers a circular letter giving details regarding the entertainment 
features in connection with the conventions of these associations 
Which will be held in Atlantic City, June 12-19, inclusive. The 
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announcement comes from Mr. Taylor this year rather than from 
the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association because, as Mr. 
Taylor’s letter shows, the railway associations this year are con- 
tributing towards the expense of the entertainment features. 

Mr. Taylor in his letter remarks that $1 will be charged for 
each badge issued to the members of the Master Car Builders’ 
Association, in order to raise money with which to defray that 
association’s portion of the expense, while no similar charge 
will be made for badges for the Master Mechanics’ Association. 
The reason for this is that the Master Car Builders’ Association, 
being an organization whose members represent the railways 
themselves, and whose expenses are paid by the railways, has 
no fund from which to meet this class of expenses, while the 
membership of the Master Mechanics’ Association, being an in- 
dividual affair of the members, and the money for its support 
being furnished by them, it can properly take the funds for this 
purpose from its treasury. 

Mr. Taylor’s letter is as follows: 

At a meeting of the Joint Committee on Arrangements for the 
conventions in June, it was agreed that the expense connected 
with entertainments, procurement of badges, and such other 
details as are necessary in connection with the convention, should 
be borne by the three associations interested, viz.: Railway Sup- 
ply Manufacturers’ Association, Master Car Builders’ Associa- 
tion and the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association, 
on the following basis: 

Music—Daily orchestra concerts on steel pier, Supplymen’s 
Association. Informal dancing, one-third each. Incidental ex- 
penses in connection with informal dancing, 70 per cent. by 
Supplymens’ Association, 30 per cent. by other two associations. 
Musical entertainment, 70 per cent. by Supplymen’s Association, 
30 per cent. by other two associations. Ball game, one-third 
each. Badges, cost to each association. 

Inasmuch as these expenses. are personal in character, being in- 
tended for entertainment purposes only, and not such as should 
be borne by the association, it has been decided, in order to 
provide a fund to meet them, that there be collected from each 
member at the time he registers and procures badges for him- 
self, members of his family and guests, the sum of $1 for each 
badge so procured, the fund thus obtained to be used under the 
direction of the Joint Committee on Arrangements in paying 
the above expenses. 

The above arrangements for procurement of badges applies 
only to the Master Car Builders’ Association, the Master Me- 
chanics’ Association badges being procured as formerly. 

ROLLER CHAIRS. 

The free use of roller chairs has been dispensed with, but ar- 
rangements have been made with the Reed and Shill Chair Com- 
panies that coupon books will be provided at the following rates: 
Ten rides, $2.50 each; 20 rides, $5 each. 

When the tickets are used, the book covers will be redeemed 
when presented to the chair companies, with a refund of 50 cents 
each on the ten-ride book and $1 each on the twenty-ride book. 

ENTERTAINMENT. : 
The following entertainment features have been provided: 
Wednesday, June 12. 

10:30 a. m.—Orchestra concert on Million-dollar Pier. 

3:30 p. m.—Orchestra concert on Million-dollar Pier. 

9:00 p. m.—Social gathering and informal dancing, 
borough-Blenheim hotel. 


Thursday, June 13. 


Marl- 


10:30 a. m.—Orchestra concert on Million-dollar Pier. 
3:30 p. m.—Orchestra concert on Million-dollar Pier. 
9:30 p. m.—Informal dancing on Million-dollar Pier. 


Friday, June 14. 
10:30 a. m—Orchestra concert on Million-dollar Pier. 
3:30 p. m.—Orchestra concert on Million-dollar Pier. 
9:00 p. m.—Musical programme. 


Saturday, June 15. 
10:30 a. m.—Orchestra concert on Million-dollar Pier. 
2:00 p. m.—Baseball; parade from Million-dollar Pier to 
street cars. 
3:00 p. m.—Annual baseball game. 
No scheduled entertainment in the evening. 


Sunday, June 16. 
No scheduled entertainment. 
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Monday; June 17. 


10:30 a. m.—Orchestra ‘concert on Million-dollar Pier. 

3:30 p. m.—Orchestra concert on Million-dollar Pier. 

9:00 p. m.—Informal dancing, Marlborough-Blenheim hotel. 
Tuesday, June 18. 

10:30 a. m.—Orchestra concert on Million-dollar Pier. 

3:00 p. m.—Orchestra concert on Million-dollar Pier. 

9:00 p. m.—Informal dancing on Million-dollar Pier. 


Western Railway Club. 


At the monthly meeting of the Western Railway Club at the 
Auditorium hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday, April 16, W. A. Pownall, 
water engineer of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Aurora, 
Ill, presented a paper on Water Treatment and Boiler Failures. 
The committee appointed to suggest what changes are necessary 
in the Master Car Builders’ rules of interchange presented a 


report recommending a reduction of the number of cardable 
defects. 


Transportation Club of New York. 


The Transportation Club of New York will hold a travel and 
vacation exhibition in the New Grand Central Palace May 23-30. 
A large and varied collection of historic relics, both originals and 
models, will be shown. In addition, transportation facilities will 
be displayed by the leading railway, steamship and express com- 
panies of the United States. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


At the meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers to be heid April 30, Rudolph Diesel, D.E., D. Sc., inventor 
of the Diesel engine will be made an honorary member of the 
society. Dr. Diesel will give an illustrated address on the de- 
velopment of the Diesel engine. 


Canadian Northern Club. 


. This is the name of a club which has been organized at Toronto 
by officers and employees of the Canadian Northern Railway, 
the purpose being to promote both knowledge of railroading and 
better personal acquaintance and friendship. Meetings are to be 
held on the first Tuesday of each month. The president is A. J. 
Hills; secretary, R. Croasdell. 





Society of Railway Financial Officers. 
The annual meeting of the Society of Railway Financial Of- 
ficers will be held at the Marlborough-Blenheim hotel, Atlantic 


City, N. J., on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, October 23, 
24 and 25. 





New York Railroad Club. 


At the next regular meeting of the New York Railroad Club, 
to be held April 19, Frank L. Morse will present a paper on The 
Chief Clerk. ; 





* MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 


Arr Brake Assocration.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass.; annual, 
May 7-10, Richmond, Va. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFicers.—A. G. Thomason, Boston, 
Mass.; annual, May 10-11, San Francisco, Cal. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENTS.—W. C. 
Hope, New York; next convention, Seattle, Wash. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 
Ill.; annual, June 18-21, Detroit, Mich. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—O. G. Fetter, 
Carew building, Circinnati, Ohio; 3d Friday of March and September. 

American Evecrric Ratrtway Assocration.—H. C. Donecker, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York. Convention, October 7-11, Chicago. 

American EtectricaL Raitway MANnuFacturers’ Assoc.—George Keegan, 
165 Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec. Ry. Assoc. 
American Rartway Assocration.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York. 

Next session, May 15, New York. 

AmeErIcAN Rartway BripGe AND BuriitpinGc Association.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago. Convention, 3d week in Oct., Baltimore, Md. 
American Raitway ENGINEERING AssocIATION.—E,.H. Fritch, Monadnock 

Block, Chicago. 

American Rartway Master Mecuanrcs’ Assoc.—J. W- Taylor, Old Colony 
building, Chicago. Convention, June 17-19, Atlantic City, N. J. 
American Rattway Toot ForemMen’s Assocration.—M. H. Bray, N. Y. 
N. H. & H., New Haven, Conn. Convention, July 9, Chicago. 
American Society ror Testtnc Matertacs.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 

of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Society oF Civit Encrngeers.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York; 1st and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 
American Society oF ENGINEERING ConTrRAcToRS.—J. R. Wemlinger, 13 
Park Row, New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New York. 
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AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St.. New York. 

American Woop Preservers’ Association.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Balti- 
more, Md. Convention, 3d week in January, 1913, Chicago. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Rartway AccounTinG OrFicers.—C. G, Phil- 

lips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago; annual, June 26, 1912, Quebec, Que. 

ASSOCIATION OF Rartway CLatim AceENnts.—J. R. McSherry, C. & E. I., Chi- 
cago; annual convention, May 22, 1912, Los Angeles, Cal. - 

Association OF Raitway ELectricaL ENGINEERS.—Jos. A, Andreucetti, C. & 
N. W. Ry., Chicago. Semi-annual, June 11, Atlantic City, N. J.; 
annual, October 21-25, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 135 
Adams St., Chicago; annual, June 24, 1912, New York. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTiING OFFicers.—G. P. 
Conrad, 75 Church St., New York. Convention, Oct. 7-11, Chicago. 

CANADIAN Rari_tway CLus.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July and Aug., Montreal. 

CanapIAN Society oF Civit EnGINEers.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dor- 
chester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursdays, Montreal. - 

Car ForeMEN’s AssocIATION OF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

CentraL Rartway Crus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Thurs. in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Civit Enctneers’ Society or St. Paut.—L. S. Pomeroy, Old State Capitol 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and 
September, St. Paul. 

ENGINEERS’ SocIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—E. R. Dasher, Box 704, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; 1st Monday after 2d Saturday, Harrisburg, Pa. 

ENGINEERS’ Society OF WESTERN PENNsyLvANIA.—E. K. Hiles, 803 Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh; lst and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freicut Ciaim AssociaTion.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va.; annual, 
May 15, Buffalo, N. Y. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—E. S. Koller, 226 
. Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL RatLway Concress.—Executive Committee, 11, rue de Lou- 

vain, Brussels, Belgium; convention, 1915, Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL Raitway Fuet Association.—D. B. Sebastian, La Salle St. 
Station, Chicago. Convention, May 22-25, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL ForEMEN’s AssociaTion.—L. H. Bryan, 
Brown Marx building, Birmingham, Ala. Convention, July 23-26, 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RaAILroap Master BiacksMitHs’ AssociaATion.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. Convention, August 15, Chicago. 

Master Borrer Makers’ AssociaTion.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York; annual convention, May 14-17, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Master Car Buitpers’ Association.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, 
Chicago. Annual convention, June 12-14, Atlantic City, N. J 
Master Car AND Locomotive Painters’ Assoc. or U. S. anp Canapa.—A. P. 
mag > & M., Reading, Mass. Convention, September 10-13, Den- 

ver, Col. 

NatTionaL Rartway Appiiances Assoc.—Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Meetings with Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 

New Encranp Raritroap CLius.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass.; 
2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept., Boston. 

New York Raitroap CLrus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3d 
Friday in month, except Jure, July and August, New York. 

NortHern Rartroap Cius.—C. L. Kennedy, C. M. & St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 

Omanwa Rattway Crius.—H. H. Maulick, Barker Block, Omaha, Neb.; 
second Wednesday. 

Prorra ASSOCIATION OF RaILroap OrFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Peoria, Ill.; 2d Tuesday. 

Rartroap Crus oF Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 

RAILWAY penne AssocraTIon.—Frank W. Noxon, 2 Rector St., New 

OTK. 

Rartway Crus oF Pitrssurcu.—J. B. Anderson, Penna. R. R., Pittsburgh. 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 

Rartway ExecrricaL Suppty ManuFacturers’ Assoc.—J. Scribner, 1021 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Assoc. Ry. Elec. Engrs. 

Rattway GarpENING AssociaTIon.—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, Mo.; 
next meeting, August 13-16, Roanoke, Va. 

Rattway InpustriaLt AssocraTion.—G. L. Stewart, St. L. S. W. Ry., St. 
Louis, Mo.; annual, May 12, 1912, Kansas City, Mo. 

Rattway Si1cnat Association.—C. C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa, | 

RamLway STOREKEEPERS’ AssoctaTION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 
Ohio. Convention, May 20-22, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rattway Suppty Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. D. Conway, 2135 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. M. and M. C. B. assocs. 

Rartway Ter, & Tet. AppLtrance Assoc.—W. E. Harkness, 284 Pearl St., 
New York. Meetings with Assoc. of Ry. Teleg. Sups. 

RicuMonp RariLtroap CLus.—F. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday, 
except June, July and August. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssocraTion.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
N. W., Sterling, Ill. September 10-13, Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Sr. Lours Ratrtway Crus.—B. W. Fraumenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug., St. Louis. 

Sicnat AppLiance AssociaTion.—F. W. Edmonds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

Society or RaitwAy FinanctaL Orricers.—C. Nyquist, La Salle St. Sta- 
tion, Chicago. , 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Car SeErvicz Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 

P. Ry., Montgomery, Ala. ’ 

SouTtHERN & SouTHWESTERN Rattway Crius.—A. J. Merrill, Grant bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 

ToLepo TRANSPORTATION CLuB.—J. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; 1st Saturday; Toledo. . 

TrarFric CLus oF Cuicaco.—Guy S. McCabe, La Salle Hotel, Chicago; 
meetings monthly, Chicago. 

TraFFic CLus or NEw Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York; 
last Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

TraFFic CLus oF PittspurcH.—D. L. Wells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; meet- 
ings monthly, Pittsburgh. ; 

Train DESPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago; annual, June 18, 1912, Louisville, Ky. 

TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF BUFFALO.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 
after first Wednesday. : 

TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF re gl ad R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit, 
Mich.; meetings monthly. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssociaTION.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. R,, 
East Buffalo, N. Y.; August, 1912. : 

WESTERN CANADA RaILway GtuB.-—-W. H. Rosevear, P..O.-Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; 2d Monday, except June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

Western Rattway Crus.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building; Chieago; 3d 
Tuesday of ‘each month, except June, July and August. : 

WESTERN SocIETY OF ENGINEERS.—J. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block, 

Chicago: 1st Monday in month, except July and August, Chicago. 
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Oraffic News. 


The Merchants’ Association of New York is to establish a 
traffic bureau, and its manager will be J. C. Lincoln, who for 
six years was traffic commissioner of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange. He was formerly in the traffic department of the 
Missouri Pacific. ' 





F. S. Holbrook, general traffic manager of Wells, Fargo & 
Company, has issued instructions that free transportation be 
given donations for the flood sufferers in the Mississippi valley 
when consigned to regularly authorized charitable institutions 
or municipal authorities. 


Judge Mabee, chairman of the Canadian Railway Commission, 
is moving for the renewal of the negotiations between Canada 
and the United States, which were broken off a year ago, look- 
ing to the establishment of a joint tribunal to regulate railway 
traffic between these two countries. 


A ten-year contract has been entered into between the Grand 
Trunk Pacific and the Northern Navigation Company, whereby 
the railway will run special trains in connection with the boats 
across the upper lakes, affording a through service between 
Toronto and Edmonton, via Fort William. 


The National Baggage Committee, representing the whole- 
sale mercantile interests of the country, and organized for the 
purpose of obtaining a readjustment and reduction of present 
baggage rates, particularly those on sample trunks, will hold a 
meeting at the LaSalle hotel, Chicago, on April 20. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Chicago, Rock Island 
& Gulf, El Paso & Southwestern and National Railways of 
Mexico, have agreed to allow frabricating-in-transit privileges at 
El Paso, Tex., on structural material consigned to points on the 
National lines under through rates from Missouri river points. 


The Canadian Pacific is going to try to promote the farming 
industry in New Brunswick by running a demonstration farm, 
and for this purpose has bought 400 acres of land at Fredericton 
Junction. The agricultural instruction train, which is to be run 
through New Brunswick this spring, will be sent over the Inter- 
colonial as well as over the lines of the Canadian Pacific. 


At a meeting of the Central Passenger Association in Chicago 
on April 10, a majority of the roads decided to make no rates 
less than two cents a mile for conventions during the coming 
summer, including the Republican national convention at Chi- 
cago and the Democratic national convention at Baltimore. It 
is possible that a special meeting may be called at the instance 
of some lines that favor a reduction in rates. 


It is announced in Montgomery, Ala., that the Louisville & 
Nashville will at once advance passenger rates in that state 
from 2.5 cents a mile to 3 cents. This action follows the final 
decree of the federal court enjoining the enforcement of the 
state law limiting fares to 2.5 cents. Those freight rates which 
had to be reduced because of the state law will also be restored 
to the bases which were in force prior to January 1, 1907. 


Protests are being made by western shippers that they were 
given insufficient time for consideration of the proposed changes 
in the Official Classification in advance of the preliminary meet- 
ing in Chicago, and there are prospects that a considerable op- 
position to some of the details will be presented at the meeting 
of the committee in New York on April 23. It is claimed that 
only four days elapsed between the receipt of the docket and the 
day of the preliminary meeting in Chicago. 


The Great Northern will put in effect on May 1 a direct freight 
and passenger service over its lines from Duluth and Superior to 
Winnipeg. At the same time the rate on coal from the American 
head of the lakes to Winnipeg will be reduced fifty cents to 
$2.50 a ton, placing it on a parity with the Port Arthur and Fort 
William rate. Rates on the first four classes of freight from 
Duluth and the Twin Cities will be reduced three cents per 100 Ibs. 
and the fifth class rate two cents per hundred. 


On April 10 the Chicago & North Western increased the rates 
for 25-ride-commutation tickets on its Chicago suburban lines 
an average of ten cents. On April 25 there will also be an in- 
crease. averaging 30 cents in the’rates for 60-ride tickets. No 
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advance will be made in the 10-ride rates. The advances are 
effective throughout the suburban territory from Chicago to 
Waukegan, Ill., on the Milwaukee division, Barrington on the 
Wisconsin division and West Chicago on the Galena division. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has announced the ar 
rangements for new transcontinental passenger train service irt 
connection with the Harriman Lines, which is to go into effect 
on May 15. There will be two new solid through trains out 
of Chicago which will not have cars of any other line. Regular 
fares will be charged. A train for Denver and Portland via the 
Union Pacific and Oregon Short Line will leave Chicago at 10 
a. m., arriving at Denver the second day and Portland the third 
day, consisting of baggage car and coaches, through chair car 
and standard sleepers, Chicago to Denver; through standard 
and tourist sleepers, and a through cafe observation car to Port- 
land. The second train will leave Chicago daily at 10:45 a. m.,, 
arriving in San Francisco via the Southern Pacific, and Los An- 
geles via the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, on the third 
day. This will have baggage car, tourist sleeping cars and ob- 
servation sleeping car to San Francisco, and standard and tourist 
sleepers to Los Angeles. 


The Illinois Central on April 14 put in effect new schedules 
on its Western division lengthening the time of several passenger 
trains because of increased business and additional cars which 
had made it difficult to maintain the former schedules. Several 
similar changes will be made on other lines on May 5. A new 
train was put into operation between Chicago and Omaha, leav- 
ing Chicago at 11:45 p. m., and arriving at Omaha at 3:30 p. m. 
Returning the train leaves Omaha at 10:55 a. m., arriving at 
Chicago at 7 a.m. Trains between Fort Dodge, Ia., and Omaha, 
Neb., and between Dubuque, Ia., and Fort Dodge were abandoned. 
Under the new schedules the Panama Limited leaving Chicago at 
7 p. m., will arrive at New Orleans at 9 p. m, instead of 8:45 
p. m., adding 15 minutes to its schedule. Train No. 1, now leav- 
ing Chicago at 9:40 a. m., will leave at 9:10 a. m., adding 30 
minutes to its schedule. A number of other changes affect less 
important trains. On May 5 the company will extend its suburban 
service out of Chicago from Flosmoor, IIl., to Matteson. 





“Made in Canada” Exhibition Train. 


The Canadian press announces that a “made-in-Canada” exhi- 
bition train will leave Toronto in May on a tour from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. This moving exhibition, arranged by the 
Canadian Home Market Association, is intended to show the 
quality and variety of goods manufactured in Canada, with the 
idea of extending the home market for them. The train will 
consist of 12 cars, 10 containing exhibits, and 2 the accompanying 
staff. The route includes a hundred towns and cities in western 
Canada. The exhibition will include textiles of all kinds, stoves, 
pianos, automobiles, beds, springs, mattresses, engines, packing- 
house products, confectionery, rubber goods, salt, kodaks, farm 
implements, paints and oils, drugs, cement, furniture, jewelry, 
watches, silver plate, sheet-metal products, etc. By charging a 
rental for space the exhibit is made self-sustaining. Each car 
represents in rents about $3,000. Representatives of each exhibit- 
ing firm will take orders.——Consular Reports. 





Lease of the Boston & Maine to the New Haven. 


The principal features of a proposed bill in the Massachusetts 
legislature to permit the merger of the B. & M. with the N. Y. 
N. H. & H., are as follows: 

(1) The dissolution of the Boston Holding,Company and the 
lease of the Boston & Maine to the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford for 25 years at 4 per cent. on the outstanding stock. 
After the tunnel shall have been opened to operation and electri- 
fied the rate may be increased to 6 per cent., but no higher rate 
shall be paid except on the condition that an amount equivalent 
to the rate above 6 per cent., shall be paid into the state treasury. 
The lease may be extended over another 25 years upon approval 
hy the Public Service Commission, by which board the original 
lease must be confirmed. Dissenting Boston & Maine stock- 
holders may petition the supreme judicial court for a determina- 
tion of the value of their stock by three commissioners. 

(2) The construction by the city within three years after work 
has begun, of a tunnel for electric service between the north and 
south stations in Boston, city bonds running not over 45 years 
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and bearing not over 4 per cent. interest to be issued to meet the 
expense, and the tunnel to be operated by the two roads under 
contract until July 1, 1937, at a rental of 4%4 per cent. upon the 
net cost, the New Haven to construct and own the tunnel in case 
the city decides not to build it. 

(3) The electrification within five years from the making of 
the lease of the New Haven-Boston & Maine system within the 
Metropolitan district. 

(4) The elimination of all switching charges as between the 
two terminals and a flat rate within the electric zone. 

(5) Any railway reaching Boston or any Junction railway 
serving Boston to be entitled to the tunnel and have trackage 
over the New Haven and Boston & Maine within the electric zone, 
hut without the privilege of local service between two points on 
said trackage unless the New Haven consents. 

(6) This act shall not take effect until accepted both by the 
city council of Boston, subject to veto of the mayor, and by the 
Girectors of the New Haven and the Boston & Maine. 


A Station Agent in a New Role. 

Determined to secure the co-operation of the farmers in its 
agricultural work, the Pennsylvania Railroad is forming farmers’ 
clubs on its Williamsport division. A. E. Grove, agent at 
Elizabethville, has been temporarily relieved in order that he may 
devote his time to this work. One club has been started at Glen 
Iron, and another in Mifflinburg. The membership is composed 
of the very best farmers in the community. 





Economical Loading. 


For many years it has been the custom of dealers to order 
carloads of cement in round numbers, such as 100, 150, 200, or 
250 barrels. None of these figures, however, represents a. car- 
load. There used to be a 30,000-lb. car, but this size no longer 
is available. Even the 40,000 and 50,000-lb. capacity cars are 
very scarce and rapidly disappearing. The maximum load which 
can be placed in any car is 10 per cent. in excess of its marked 
capacity. There is now an actual deficit in this country of sev- 
eral hundred thousand box cars. 

The duty, therefore, of extracting from every car its maximum 
service is apparent to all. To load cars below capacity, this re- 
duces pro rata the efficiency of the available rolling stock. If 
a car which will hold 280 bbls. of cement is loaded with 150 
bbls., there remains 130 bbls. of wasted room in the car, and to 
waste room in box cars today is little short of criminal. Every 
car that is loaded to less than capacity imposes upon some other 
car an undue burden. An accumulation of such burdens means 
that from 50 to 100 per cent. more cars are required to do a 
given amount of work than would be necessary if all the cars 
were loaded to the limit of their carrying capacity. It is a 
duty to the public at large, to assist in conserving the existing 
car supply to the greatest extent possible. 

“One car not to exceed 170 bbls.” This is the way an order 
should read when a car ranging from minimum to 170 bbls. is 
what is wanted. In this case we can use a 40,000, 50,000 or 
60,000-Ib. car, whichever is easiest obtainable, and load it to the 
maximum. “One car, 170 to 280 bbls.” An order reading in this 
way will enable us to use either a 60,000, 80,000 or 100,000-Ib. 
capacity car.” 

Co-operation between shipper and consignee will be of marked 
benefit to both parties as well as to the railways and other ship- 
pers and consignees.—From The Universai Dealer, published by 
Universal Portland Cement Company. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


The commission has held in conference ruling that post office 
inspectors may use passes only while on duty. 

The commission has held in conference ruling that the directors 
and officers of a non-operating lessor railway cannot use inter- 
state passes given them by the lessee railway. 

The commission has denied the petition of the Kansas railway 
commission to grant a rehearing on the salt rate case in which 
the I. C. C. decided against the state railway commission. 

The commission will hold a hearing on May 2 to decide whether 
the proviso of section 2 of the hours-of-service act applies to train- 
men, especially on electric roads. This proviso imposes a maxi- 
mum limit of consecutive hours of service for all operators, train 
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despatchers and other employees whose duties affect train 
movements. 

The Sioux City Commercial Club has filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission an intervening brief in the case of 
the Duluth Commercial Club, involving rail and lake-and-rail 
rates from the East. Sioux City argued that if the present rate 
adjustment accorded the Twin Cities, based on a differential over 
Duluth, is a reasonable one, Sioux City is entitled to an ap- 
proximate basis, and that if Sioux City is not entitled to such a 
relation the Twin Cities are not. Duluth claims that unless its 
rates are reduced the Twin Cities should take the local rate over 
Duluth. 





Reduced Fare Tickets and Through Transportation. 


In re application and use of mileage, excursion and commuta- 
tion tickets for through transportation in connection with other 
lawfully established rates. Opinion by Commissioner Clements: 

This is in regard to whether through trips may be made on a 
combination of two or more reduced fare tickets, such as mileage 
books, excursion and commutation tickets. Carriers may afford 
many facilities, accommodations and conveniences to shippers and 
passengers which they may not be compelled to afford, but they 
are no more at liberty to unjustly discriminate with respect to 
such service than with respect to those things which under the 
law they may be compelled to do. The commission decided 
that through transportation should be given the passenger on a 
combination of two or more tickets, provided they were pre- 
sented to the initial carrier, but that it was not lawful to check 
a passenger’s baggage or grant sleeping car accommodations be- 
yond the point to which the tickets were presented at the point 
of starting. The initial carrier may therefore issue to a pas- 
senger a through ticket for the sum of two or more fares 
applicable to the several connecting roads composing the through 
route, or may issue additional tickets at lawful tariff fares 
which, in connection with the ticket or tickets held by the pas- 
senger, will cover the entire journey that the passenger desires 
to take. It is necessary that definite provision be made for such 
instances in the established tariff schedules filed with the com- 
mission and also in the tariff schedules that contain in the ex- 
cursion, commutation or mileage fares that are to be used. When 
tariffs contain such provisions, the combination so authorized 
may be used in lieu of the regular joint or local fares between 
the points covered by the combination. (23 I. C. C.) 





Mohair Rates Reduced. 

National Mohair Growers’ Association v, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe et al. Opinion by Chairman Prouty. 

In this case the complainants ask that mohair shall receive the 
same rates as those recently given to wool. The commission 
decided that, since mohair was very similar to wool, and that the 
only reason that could be advanced’ for imposing higher rates on 
it was fts somewhat higher value, it should be classified under 
the western classification as second class in less than carloads, 
and as fourth class in carloads, with a minimum of 24,000 Ibs. 
for standard 36-ft. car and a proportionate increase for large 
cars; and that rates found reasonable on wool should not be 
exceeded in the transportation of mohair. Hitherto mohair 
has been rated first class, any quantity. The question of repara- 
tion has not yet been decided. (23, I. C. C.) 

Complaint Dismissed. 

Liberty Mills v. Louisville & Nashville et al. Opinion by the 
commission. 

In this case the complainant seeks reparation because the net 
rates applied on grain products moving out of Nashville in 1908 
were the balance of through rates in effect on the date of reship- 
ments and not the balance of the through rates in effect when the 
grain commenced to move from the several points of origin to 
Nashville. The commission found that if the transit privilege 
as published by the defendants had been illegal and therefore 
void, it was not clear that the commission, in the absence of any 
showing of discrimination, could order a new and different transit 
privilege for that period, and also that the complainant paid on 
its shipments precisely the same rates as did its competitors, so 
an award of reparation in its favor at this time would result in 
discrimination against them. The complaint was dismissed. 
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less than carloads, and fourth class in carloads with a minimum 
of 24,000 Ibs. in a standard 36-ft. car, and a correspondingly 
higher minimum in larger cars. This should apply to both sacks 
and bales. The present classification in official classification ter- 
ritory, is first class, less than carloads, and second class in car- 
loads, with a minimum of 10,000 lbs. 

Regarding transit privileges, it was decided that transit is a 
practice or regulation over which the commission has jurisdiction, 
and that in a case like this it could require carriers to accord 
that privilege. Transit should be allowed at intermediate points 
on a direct line upon payment of 2% cents per 100 lbs., and upon 
condition that it applies only to wool originating west of the 
Mississippi river, which must be kept separate from wool origi- 
nating at points east of the river. 

With regard to the fourth section applications, it was decided 
that rates on sacked wool from points on the Pacific coast should 
be not more than 25 cents higher than rates on baled wool, be- 
cause the cost of baling was about 25 cents per 100 lbs. Proceed- 
ing east from the Pacific coast, rates gradually increase until 
finally a point is reached where the rate, as it increases from 
the West, meets the rate increasing from the East. At the pres- 
ent time this line of meeting coincides roughly with the eastern 
boundary of California, Oregon and Washington. In no case 
is the rate to any intermediate destination point higher than that 
to the more distant point at the present time. The question of 
reparation has not yet been decided. 





Rates on Glazed Sash and Window Glass Not Excessive. 


Massee & Felton Lumber Co. et al. v. Southern Railway et al. 
Opinion by Commissioner McChord: 

Manufacturers of sash, doors and blinds in southeastern Mis- 
sissippi valley freight association territory here attack the reason- 
ableness of the rate charged them on window glass in carloads 
shipped from Pittsburgh, and seek to have applied thereon the 
rate now applicable on glazed sash from Chicago to the same 
destination. The complainants contend that as the rate on glass 
from Pittsburgh to Chicago is 18 cents and the rate on glazed 
sash from Chicago to Atlanta is 38 cents, the western manufac- 
turer can lay down his product in Atlanta at an aggregate trans- 
portation charge of 56 cents, which is the same as complainants 
must pay to transport their glass from Pittsburgh to Atlanta. In 
the comparisons made by the complainants only the rates on 
glass into Chicago and glazed sash out are considered, no allow- 
ance being made for the open sash into which the glass is placed. 
Chicago manufacturers obtain their lumber from the Pacific 
coast, but the southern manufacturers have to pay only a negli- 
gible transportation charge for their lumber, as it lies virtually 
at their door. It was shown that when this cost of lumber trans- 
portation was taken in consideration, it cost the southern manu- 
facturer 3.15 cents less per 100 Ibs. to procure his raw material 
than it did the western manufacturer; and it was also shown 
that the western manufacturer had to pay 41 cents more per 
100 Ibs. than the southern manufacturer to place his product on 
the Atlanta market. The complainants’ calculations are faulty, 
because they assume that’ 100 Ibs. of glass is used in 100 lbs. of 
glazed sash, and no account is taken of lumber, which approxi- 
mates 50 per cent. of the weight of the completed article. It is 
evident, therefore, so far as the aggregate relative transportation 
costs are concerned, that the southern manufacturer is at no dis- 
advantage compared with his western competitor, and no dis- 
crimination as between these sections can be found to result from 
the present rate adjustment. 

It was also contended that window glass was unjustly dis- 
criminated against in favor of glazed sash. The rate on glazed 
sash from Chicago to Atlanta is now 38 cents per 100 Ibs. This 
had been reduced from 58 cents by the carriers in order to ob- 
tain traffic which they otherwise would have lost on account of 
the activity of the southern manufacturers. Glazed sash takes a 
lower rate, either class or commodity, than window glass, and 
the difference here existing in favor of glazed sash is not un- 
usual. The southern, official and western classifications all rate 
window glass in carloads fifth class, which from Pittsburgh to 
Atlanta is 60 cents. This rate was subsequently reduced to 56 
cents, and is now lower. than a number of articles which take the 
fifth class rates. The 18-cent rate on glass from Pittsburgh to 
Chicago is the fifth class rate between those points. To Atlanta 
the glass rate is six cents lower than the fifth class rate. It was 
decided, therefore, that the rate on glass from Pittsburgh to At- 
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lanta is not shown to be either unreasonable or unjustly dis- 
criminatory. Complaint will be dismissed. (23, I. C. C.) 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 





The Indiana railway commission has suspended new rates on 
drain tile which were to have been put into effect by the rail- 
ways, and also a rule canceling the former practice of paying 
grain shippers a refund of $2 when the grain doors were supplied 
by shippers. Hearings will be held on both orders on May 16. 

The railway commissioners of Canada have appointed four 
locomotive inspectors, one each to be stationed at Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Calgary. The intent of the commission 
in appointing these officers seems to be to provide supervision 
somewhat like that which is exercised in the United States by the 
locomotive boiler inspectors. i 





COURT NEWS. 





The full-crew law of Pennsylvania has been sustained by the 
highest court of the state. This decision was on a case brought 
by the state against the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


In the federal court at Salt Lake, Utah, the Denver & Rio 
Grande and the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake have been 
convicted of violation of the safety appliance law. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has declared un- 
constitutional the law of Arkansas making a railway liable for 
double the value of animals killed on the track if the claim of 
the owner for loss is not settled within 30 days. 

In the federal court at Buffalo, N. Y., April 12, the grand 
jury returned indictments against the American and the Adams 
express companies on charges of having collected illegal rates 
for the transportation of merchandise. Shippers were allowed 
compensation for delivering goods at: the station. 

The United States Commerce Court has dismissed without 
prejudice the case of the Lehigh Valley v. U. S. and I. C. C. 
et al., on the motion of the petitioner. The case was one in 
which the court was asked to set aside an order of the I. C. C. 
reducing rates on anthracite coal from Wyoming coal fields 
to tidewater. 

In the United States district court at Atlanta, Ga., on April 
11, Judge Newman directed a verdict against the Southern Rail- 
way in the suit of the government to impose a penalty for non- 
compliance with the air brake law. Judge Newman held that 
where a train is composed entirely of power-braked cars, all of 
the cars must have their brakes connected up so as to be operated 
by the engineman. 


The Iowa Supreme Court has ordered a rehearing in the Polk 
county district court of the suit brought by the Agar Packing 
Company against the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, alleging 
that it had been driven into bankruptcy through discriminations 
and rebates in favor of eastern packers on shipments from Val- 
ley Junction Ia. The court held that the railway company did 
not make a proper plea to claim the benefit of the statute of 
limitations. 


Suits to compel the Union Pacific and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific to build and maintain adequate freight houses 
and terminals in Kansas City, Kan., in accordance with an order 
by the Kansas railway commission, have been filed in the Wyan- 
dotte county district court. Orders were issued by the court 
directing the railways either to begin the work by May 4 or to 
appear at that time to show cause why they should not be com- 
pelled to do so. 


Judge Cavender, of the United States district court at Lead- 
ville, Colo., has overruled the demurrer of the Colorado & South- 
ern to mandamus proceedings instituted by the Colorado railway 
commission to enforce an order to compel the railway to resume 
the running of freight and passenger trains on its line between 
Como, Colo., and Breckenridge, a distance of 21 miles, on the 
through route from Denver to Leadville. The order was issued 


last November on complaint of the Breckenridge Chamber of 
Commerce that the abandonment of service on this line would 
deprive mines of an outlet and farmers of a market for hay. 
The railway disputed the authority of the commission. 
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Railway Officers. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


Frank C. Batchelder, general superintendent of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, and vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio-Chicago 
Terminal Railroad at Chicago, has been elected president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio- 
Chicago Terminal, and 
also has been appointed 
assistant to the president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
with office at Chicago. 
Mr. Batchelder was born 
May 27, 1857, at Fall 
River, Wis., and began 
railway work’ in 1874 
with the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. He 
remained with that road 
until 1888, having been 
consecutively agent, oper- 
ator and train despatcher. 
He was then for eleven 
years with the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie, acting first as 
train despatcher, then as 
assistant superintendent, 
and later superintendent. 
In July, 1899, he went 
to the Baltimore & Ohio, 
with which road he has been ever since. He was superintendent 
of the Northwestern division of the Chicago district at Garrett, 
Ind., until December, 1901; was then until April 1, 1905, super- 
intendent of the Newark division at Newark, Ohio; and from 
the latter date until December, 1906, was superintendent of the 
Chicago division. He was then made general superintendent 
of the Main Line district at Baltimore. Since the Baltimore & 
Ohio took over the Chicago Terminal Transfer in April, 1910, 
and reorganized it as the Baltimore & Ohio-Chicago Terminal 
Railroad, Mr. Batchelder has been vice-president of the latter 
road in immediate charge of its operations, at Chicago. 





F. C. Batchelder. 


A. W. Thompson, general manager of the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, at Baltimore, Md., has 
been elected third vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio in 
charge of operation, he 
also continues as gen- 
eral manager of the B. 
& O. system, and in ad- 
dition has been elected 
third vice-president in 
charge of operation of 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton. His office 
remains at Baltimore. 
Mr. Thompson was born 
on May 8, 1875, at Erie, 
Pa., and was graduated 
from Allegheny College, 
Meadville, in 1897 as a 
civil engineer. The fol- 
lowing year he began 
railway work in the en- 
gineering department of 


Erie, and in 1899 was 
appointed assistant engi- 
neer of surveys on the 
Pittsburgh division of 
the Baltimore & Ohio. 
He was made assistant engineer of the Pittsburgh division in 
1900, and the following year was appointed engineer of the 
Cumberland division. In 1902 he returned to Pittsburgh as divi- 





A. W. Thompson. 


the Pittsburgh & Lake. 
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sion engineer, and the following year went back to the Cumber- 
land division as superintendent. He was transferred to Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., in 1904 as superintendent of the Wheeling division, 
and from 1907 to April, 1910, he was chief engineer maintenance 
of way. In April, 1910, he was promoted to chief engineer of 
the Baltimore & Ohio system, including the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern, and remained in this position until December, 
1910, when he was made general manager, with office at Balti- 
more. Mr. Thompson is a member of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, and the American Railway Engineering & 
Maintenance of Way Association. 


George M. Shriver, vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
with office at Baltimore, Md., has been elected also vice-president 
of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. 


C. H. Schlacks, vice-president of the Denver & Rio Grande 
and the Western Pacific, at San Francisco, Cal., has resigned 
as vice-president of the Denver & Rio Grande. 


Operating Officers. 


G. T. Mowat has been appointed assistant superintendent of 
terminals of the Texas & Pacific, in charge of the freight station 
at New Orleans, La. 


C. E. Dafoe, trainmaster of the Northern Pacific at Livingston, 
Mont., has been appointed superintendent of the Midland Em- 
pire Railway, with office at Winnipeg, Man. 


M. W. Jones, chief clerk to the general manager of the 
Guayaquil & Quito, has been appointed acting trainmaster, with 
headquarters at Huigra, Ecuador, and J. C. Dobbie succeeds 
Mr. Jones. : 


M. L. Phelps, assistant superintendent of the Colorado Midland 
at Colorado City, Colo., has been appointed superintendent, with 
office at Colorado City, succeeding F. B. Miller, resigned, and J. 
W. Spahr, trainmaster at Cardiff, Colo., succeeds Mr. Phelps. 


Fred D. Pendell, whose appointment as superintendent of the 
Chicago & North Western, with office at North Fond du Lac, 
Wis., has been announced in these columns, was born October 
‘27, 1861, at Fond du Lac. 
He attended public and 
private schools, and in 
1879 began railway work 
with the Chicago & 
North Western. He was 
consecutively messenger 
boy, car clerk, telegraph 
operator at numerous 
stations, train despatch- 
er and _ superintendent’s 
clerk. From 1898 to 1901 
he was station agent at 
Harvard, Ill, and was 
then for two years agent 
at Fond du Lac. In 
March, 1903, he was ap- 
pointed trainmaster of 
the Northern Wisconsin 
division at North Fond 
du Lac; in August, 1908, 
was made assistant su- 
perintendent of that di- 
vision, and on April 1 of 
the present year was 
appointed superintendent of the same company. 





F. D. Pendell. 


O. L. Eaton, trainmaster of the Baltimore & Ohio at Connells- 
ville, Pa., has been appointed assistant superintendent, and T. E. 
Jamison, assistant trainmaster at Connellsville, has been ap- 
pointed train despatcher of the new division running from 
Johnstown to Rockwood, both with offices at Somerset. 


W. J. Fripp, general superintendent of the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River, at Albany, N. Y., has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager, with office at Albany. H. L. Ingersoll, 
assistant to general manager at New York, has been appointed 
assistant general manager, and will perform such duties as may 
be assigned to him, with office at New York. 
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C. W. Hotchkiss, whose election as president of the Illinois 
Tunnel Company was announced in these columns last week, 
has resigned as general manager of the Chicago, Indiana & 
Southern, to become president of the Chicago Utilities Company, 
a new company organized to take over the Illinois Tunnel Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries, operating the Chicago freight subway, 
automatic telephone, warehouse, terminal and dock properties. 


H. Rettinghouse, whose appointment as superintendent of the 
Chicago & North Western has been announced in these columns, 
was born in Germany July 30, 1861, and was educated in Germany. 
Mr. Rettinghouse came to the United States in 1882, and began 
railway work the following year as a rodman on the con- 
struction of the St. Paul extension of the Wisconsin Central. 
The following year he went with the Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
& Western, now the Chicago & North Western, where he was 
consecutively rodman, instrument man and assistant engineer in 
charge of location, construction and maintenance. He was en- 
gaged in the general engineering business at Ashland, Wis., for 
four years from 1893. In 1897 he went with the Chicago & North 
Western, and, except for the period from February, 1905, to 
January, 1907, he has been with that road ever since, having 
been consecutively assistant engineer in charge of construction 
and maintenance; superintendent of bridges and buildings on 
the Ashland division, and from January, 1907, to April, 1912, 
‘ division engineer at Boone, Iowa, in charge of the East Iowa, 
the West Iowa and the Iowa & Minnesota divisions. From 1905 
to 1907 he was division engineer of the Southern division of the 
Wisconsin Central. On April 1, 1912, Mr. Rettinghouse was 
promoted to superintendent of the Iowa & Minnesota division 
of the Chicago & North Western, with office at Mason City, Iowa. 


Henry C. Nutt, fourth vice-president of the Northern Pacific 
and general manager of the lines west of Paradise, Mont., at 
Tacoma, Wash., has been appointed general manager of the San 
Pedro, Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake, with office at 
Los Angeles, Cal., suc- 
ceeding R. E. Wells, re- 
signed, effective May 1. 
Mr. Nutt was born No- 
vember 12, 1863, at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa and 
graduated in 1883 from 
the Sheffield Scientific 
School. In August, 1883, 
he began railway work 
with the Burlington & 
Missouri River, and re- 
mained with that road 
and its successor, the 
Chicago, Burlington & 
Quificy, until 1906, hav- 
ing been consecutively 
rodman, trainmaster, as- 
sistant superintendent, 
superintendent and gen- 
eral superintendent. He 
was made general super- 
intendent of the Michi- 
gan Central at Detroit, Mich., in 1906, and the following year 
was appointed general manager of the Northern Pacific lines 
west of Trout Creek, Mont. He was elected fourth vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the latter road, as above noted, in 
November, 1909, which office he will resign on May 1, to go with 
the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake. 


Traffic Officers. 


L. P. Moore has been appointed immigration agent of the 
Northern Pacific, with office at Helena, Mont. 





Henry C. Nutt. 


A. W. Reese has been appointed commercial agent of the St. 
Louis Southwestern, with office at Los Angeles, Cal., a new posi- 
tion. 


A. L. Jeffries has been appointed passenger traffic agent of the 
Illinois Traction System, with office at Springfield, Ill., succeed- 
ing Oscar L. Hill, resigned. 

C. R. Prince has been appointed contracting freight agent of 
the Illinois Central, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., succeed- 
ing F. H. Webber, promoted. 
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M. H. Dorsett has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah, with office at Jacksonville, Fla., suc- 
ceeding W. D. Nelson, resigned. 


W. J. Keppler has been appointed soliciting freight agent of 
the Queen & Crescent Route, with headquarters at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Henry Hoving, promoted. 


G. C. Maxwell has been appointed traveling freight agent of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with office at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, succeeding W. B. Kelby, deceased. 


C. P. Pruitt, traveling freight and passenger agent of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has resigned to engage in other business. 


H. R. Lewis has been appointed division freight agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, with office at Baltimore, Md., succeeding 
Edward S. King, resigned to go into other business. 


P. L. Holtz has been appointed traveling freight agent of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and the Lake Erie & Western, 
with office at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding L. D. Gruber, resigned. 


H. N. Breckheimer, commercial freight agent of the Wisconsin 
& Michigan at Menominee, Mich., has been appointed general 
freight and passenger agent, with office at Menominee, succeeding 
J. C. Fitzgerald. 


G. R. Hackley has been appointed assistant general freight and 
passenger agent of the Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico and 
the Sonora Railway, with office at Mexico City, Mex., succeeding 
A. Miranda, resigned to accept service with another company. 


J. J. Forster, formerly traveling passenger agent of the 
Canadian Pacific Atlantic Steamship Lines at Seattle, Wash., 
has been appointed general agent of those lines, with office at 
Seattle, and with jurisdiction over the states of Oregon, Wash- 
ington and British Columbia. 


B. W. Frauenthal has been appointed general passenger and 
ticket agent of the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, 
the St. Louis Merchants Bridge Terminal Railroad Company and 
the Wiggins Ferry Company, with office at St. Louis, Mo., suc- 
ceeding V. W. Fisher, deceased. 


The Mexico agency of the Rock Island Lines at Mexico City, 
Mex., has been closed permanently. Correspondence relating 
to freight matters heretofore addressed to the general agent at 
Mexico City should in future be sent to R. R. Seeds, travel- 
ing freight agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf at El Paso, 
Texas. 


C. R. L. Wilder, traveling freight agent of the Chicago & Al- 
ton and the Toledo, St. Louis & Western at Detroit, Mich., has 
been appointed commercial agent, with office at Louisville, Ky., 
succeeding S. C. Clark, southeastern freight agent at Louisville, 
deceased, and the position of southeastern freight agent has 
been abolished. J. O. Kobzina succeeds Mr. Wilder. 


J. C. Lincoln, formerly assistant freight traffic manager of 
the Missouri Pacific at Kansas City, Mo., and later traffic com- 
missioner of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange, and who re- 
signed three months ago as president of the Industrial Traffic 
League of that city, has been appointed manager of the traffic 
bureau of the Merchants Association of New York City. 
Effective May 1. 


H. B. McClellan, general eastern agent of the Wabash at 
New York City, having been appointed special traffic representa- 
tive in eastern territory, with office in New York City, the office 
of general eastern agent has been abolished; and A. S. Dunbar, 
eastern passenger agent, has been appointed general agent of the 
passenger department, with office at New York. L. C. Bostwick 
has been appointed general agent in the freight department, 
with headquarters in New York City. 


W. A. Bridgman, traveling freight agent of the Wabash at 
St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed commercial agent, with office 
at Keokuk, Iowa, succeeding J. H. Cole, resigned, and F. P. Grace 
succeeds Mr. Bridgman. Walter Bockstahler, contracting freight 
agent at Detroit, Mich. has been appointed traveling freight 
agent, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding W. N. 
Price, promoted; and Charles J. Sayles, contracting’ freight agent 
at Omaha, Neb., has been appointed commercial agent, with office 
at Hannibal, Mo., succeeding Earle Lind, promoted. 
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‘H. O. Foster, agent of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company 
at Vancouver, B. C., has been appointed city freight and pas- 
senger agent, with office at Vancouver, Frank J. Stapleton, con- 
tracting freight agent at San Francisco, Cal., has been appointed 
traveling freight and passenger agent, with office at Spokane, 
Wash., succeeding Arthur Heathorn, transferred. George P. 
Whaley succeeds Mr. Stapleton. R. N. Lambert, ticket agent 
at San Francisco, has been appointed city passenger and ticket 
agent, with office at Oakland, succeeding A. C. Jenkins, resigned, 
and F. S. Holzapfel succeeds Mr. Lambert. 


William E. Wolfenden, who has been appointed general pas- 
senger agent of the Pere Marquette, with office at Detroit, Mich., 
as has been announced in these columns, was born March 14, 
1862, at Port Hope, Ont., and he was educated at the Whitby 
(Ont.) Collegiate Institute. He began railway work in 1881 
as an operator on the Chicago & West Michigan at Woodville 
and Kent City, Mich., and he was with that road until November, 
1900, where he was consecutively agent first at New Richmond, 
Mich., and then at Benton Harbor, Mich.; traveling passenger 
agent’ and general baggage agent. He was general baggage agent 
for seven years, from 1893 and held that office on the Detroit, 
Lansing & Northern, as well as on the C. & W. M.. The Pere 
Marquette having been formed by the consolidation of the Chi- 
cago & West Michigan, the Detroit, Grand Rapids & Western 
and the Flint and Pere Marquette. Mr. Wolfenden was appointed 
district passenger agent of that road at Grand Rapids, Mich., on 
November 1, 1900. He was appointed general western passenger 
agent, with office at Chicago, in February, 1904, which office he 
held until his present promotion to general passenger agent. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


C. Houston has been appointed master mechanic of the Naco- 
zari Railroad, with office at Nacozari, Sonora, Mex. 


J. Adams has been appointed supervisor of maintenance of way 
department of the new division of the Baltimore & Ohio, run- 
ning from Johnstown, Pa., to Rockwood, with office at Somerset. 


J. A. Haley has been appointed master mechanic of the Bell- 
ingham Bay & British Columbia, with office at Bellingham, Wash., 
succeeding M. Dailey, resigned to accept service with another 
company. 


F. W. Taylor, master mechanic of the Illinois Central at Mat- 
toon, Ill., has been appointed master mechanic, with office at 
Waterloo, Iowa, in place of J. A. Bell, who succeeds Mr. Taylor 
at Mattoon. 


J. A. Gibson, formerly master mechanic of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis at Urbana, IIl., has been appointed 
combustion engineer of the Illinois Traction System, with head- 
quarters at Urbana. 


Arthur Jung, roadmaster of the Middle division of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe at Newton, Kan., has been appointed 
roadmaster, with headquarters at Ellinwood, Kan., succeeding 
Joseph Waterhous, transferred; and W. F. Muff, who was road- 
master of the Middle division until the latter part of 1911, has 
been appointed to that position again, succeeding Mr. Jung. 


Nels Osgard, who has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Great Northern, with office at Superior, Wis., as has been an- 
nounced in these columns, was born May 26, 1869, in Norway. 
He received a common school education and began railway work 
with the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, now the Great North- 
ern, in October, 1887, at Minneapolis, Minn. He first worked in 
the roundhouse, taking care of ashpans and as an engine wiper, 
and he was subsequently call boy, boiler washer, boilermaker, 
machinist, blacksmith and fireman. He became an engineer in 
November, 1896; in April, 1906, was promoted to traveling en- 
gineer, and except for about a year when he was a road engineer 
again, he was a traveling engineer continuously until his present 
appointment. He was appointed traveling engineer of the Lake 
district in March, 1909, over which district he now has jurisdic- 
tion as master mechanic. 


C. W. Cochran, who has been appointed engineer of mainte- 
nance of way of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
with office.:at Wabash, Ind., was born-in December, 1876, at 
Winchester, Va., and was educated at the Shenandoah Institute 
and the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, graduating in 1893 with 
the degree of B. S. from the former and in 1898 as civil engineer 
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from the latter. He began railway work in June, 1899, with the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, and, until 1902, he 
was consecutively rodman, instrument. man and assistant engi- 
neer on the Chicago division, near Indianapolis. He was then 
placed in charge of a locating party on Guilford Hill, near Cin- 
cinnati, and was resident engineer on construction from 1903 to 
June, 1907. Frome June to September, 1907, he was engaged in 
making a topographical survey of the Wood river valley near 
Alton, Ill., and in the latter month was made assistant engineer 
of maintenance of way on the Cleveland-Indianapolis division of 
the C. C. C. & St. L., with office at Galion, Ohio, from which 
position he has just been promoted to engineer of maintenance 
of way of the Michigan division at Wabash, Ind. During the 
winter of 1909 Mr. Cochran was also supervisor of track on the 
First district of the Cleveland-Indianapolis division. 





OBITUARY. 





Edward P. Higgins, assistant auditor of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with office at Cincinnati, Ohio, died 
April 11 at his home near that city. Mr. Higgins was 60 years 
of age. 


J. P. Coleman, for many years connected with the engineering 
department of the Illinois Central at Chicago, and for the past 
four or five years with MacArthur Brothers Company, con- 
tractors, died at Chicago, on April 13, at the age of 63. 


Charles N. Gilmore, superintendent of the Des Moines Valley 
division of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific from 1887 to 
1903, died at his home in Des Moines, Iowa, on April 5. Mr. 
Gilmore was born October 21, 1835, at Stafford, Conn. He be- 
gan railway work in 1852 as a locomotive fireman on the Belle- 
fontaine Railroad in Ohio, and was with the Illinois Central, first 
as locomotive fireman and later as conductor, for 20 years. In 
1874 he was made superintendent of the Des Moines & Fort 
Dodge Railroad, and from 1887, when that road was leased by 
the Rock Island, until the time of his retirement in 1903 he was 
superintendent of the Rock Island at Des Moines. 


Thomas Whyler Greene, chief engineer of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie, died in Minneapolis, Minn., on 
March 27, at the age of 47.. Mr. Greene was born March 25, 
1865, at Green Bay, Wis., and was educated in the public schools 
of that city and Marinette, Wis. In 1883 he began work as an 
engineer under S, B. Fisher on the construction of the Mil- 
waukee & Western, now a part of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, and continued with that company until 1891, when he 
entered the service of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie as instrument man. After various promotions he was 
made principal assistant engineer, and in 1898 was appointed 
chief engineer of the Soo Line, which position he held at the 
time of his death. Mr. Greene has directly supervised all the 
large construction operations of the company during the past 14 
years, and has left the impress of his personality and exceptional 
engineering skill on many important extensions and structures. 


Edward J. Richards, formerly chief assistant general passenger 
agent of the New York Central & Hudson River at New York, 
died on April 14, at his home in Brooklyn. Mr. Richards was 
born on February 8, 1843, at Liverpool, Eng., and began railway 
work on August 1, 1855, as office boy, and was later clerk in 
the general ticket office of the Hudson River Railroad. From 
October, 1865, to March, 1873, he was chief clerk in the same 
office, and from March, 1873, to March, 1880, was chief clerk 
in the general passenger agent’s office of the New York Ceuttral 
& Hudson River. He was appointed assistant general passenger 
agent in March, 1880, and from January, 1900, to October 1, 
1908, he was chief assistant general passenger agent of the same 
road, since which time he had been performing such duties as 
were assigned to him by the general passenger agent. Mr. Rich- 
ards had been in the service of the New York Central & Hudson 
River and its predecessors for over 50 years; at the time of his 
death he was a member of the Montauk Club, Brooklyn, and the 
Transportation Club, New York. 





The Ancud to Castro railway, Chile, was opened to public 
traffic in March last, and the station, warehouses, and other build- 
ings at Ancud have been finished. This line is 62 milés long and 


cost about $754,000. 
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Equipment and Supplies, 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 








THE SEABOARD AiR LINE is figuring on 26 locomotives. 


Tue ATLAntic Coast Line has ordered one four-wheel switch- 
ing locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Tue Union Stock Yarps Company, Omaha, Neb., has or- 
dered one six-wheel switching locomotive from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 

Tue Coat & Coxe has ordered one eight-wheel passenger 
locomotive and two consolidation locomotives from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 

Tue Harriman LINEs are preparing an estimate of their re- 
quirements for motive power. It is expected that from 150 to 
170 locomotives will be needed. This will include the 60 locomo- 
tives mentioned in the Railway Age Gazette of April 5 and 12. 

Tue RutTLanp has ordered six 10-wheel locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Company. The dimensions of the cylin- 
ders will be 22% in. x 26 in.; the diameter of the driving wheels 
will be 69 in., and the total weight in working order will be 
210,000 Ibs. These locomotives will be equipped with super- 
heaters. 

Tue CENTRAL Rai_way or Brazit has ordered eight Pacific 
type locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. The 
dimensions of the cylinders will be 211% in. x 28 in.; the diameter 
of the driving wheels will be 68 in., and the total weight in 
working order will be 200,000 lbs. These locomotives will be 
equipped with superheaters. 


Tue Banta & Minas, Brazil, has ordered three consolidation 
locomotives and three 10-wheel locomotives from the American 
Locomotive Company. The consolidation locomotives will have 
15-in. x 20-in. cylinders, 38-in. driving wheels, and in working 
‘order will weigh 83,000 Ibs. The 10-wheel locomotives will have 
16-in. x 20-in. cylinders, 45-in, driving wheels, and in working 
order will weigh 80,000 Ibs. 





CAR BUILDING. 





Tue Norrotk & WEsTERN is in the market for 50 passenger 
cars. 

Tue KanawHa & MICHIGAN is in the market for 1,000 all- 
steel, 50-ton, hopper cars. 

Tue SEABOARD Air LINE is figuring on 1,200 freight cars, 25 
caboose cars and 30 passenger cars. 

Tue BincHam & GarFIELp has ordered 20 general service cars 
from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 

Tue BarreETT MANUFACTURING Company, New York, is in the 
market for from 50 to 75, fifty-ton, tank cars. 

Tue AmeERICAN Zinc Company, Hillsboro, Ill., has ordered 50 
tank cars from the German American Car Company. 

Tue KincAN REFRIGERATOR CoMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind., has 
ordered 200 refrigerator cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 

Tue LenicH VALLEY has ordered 750 refrigerator cars from 
the Pullman Company and is rumored to be considering the 
purchase of passenger equipment. 

Tue Harriman Lines are said to be in the market for 5,700 
fifty-ton box cars, 1,000 refrigerator cars, 700 gondola cars, 700 
fifty-ton flat cars and 600 fifty-ton work cars. This company 
has ordered 6 caboose cars from the Pullman Company. 





IRON AND STEEL. 


Tue Cxuicaco & NorTtH WESTERN is in the market for 2,600 
tons of bridge material. 

Tue Erie has ordered 2,300 tons of structural shapes for a 
coal storage plant at Hammond, Ind. 

Tue NortTHerN Paciric has ordered 5,000 tons of rails from 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company. 

Tue Harriman Lines are said to have divided an order for 
50,000 tons of rails between the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 
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Supply Trade News. 


The Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., has moved its 
Chicago office to 1860 McCormick building. 


The O’Malley-Beare Valve Company, Chicago, maker of the 
Multiplate line of valves, will move its general office on May 1 
to 333 Railway Exchange. 





Edgar Allen & Company, Limited, Chicago, steel manufac- 
turers, announce the removal of their office to larger quarters 
at 718-722 West Lake street, on April 1.- 


George E. Fox, formerly purchasing agent of the Guayaquil 
& Quito, Ecuador, has entered the sales department of the Cur- 
tain Supply Company, Chicago, with office in New York. 


The railway sales department of John Lucas & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., manufacturers of paints, will move its Chicago 
office this month from the Old Colony building to 945 Peoples 
Gas building. 


The American Railway Supply Company, New York, has 
moved its general office from 24 Park place, to its new factory 
building at 134-136 Charles street. The company has been lo- 
cated at the former address for 22 years. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission, Washington, D. C., will re- 
ceive bids until May 1 on miscellaneous supplies, including cast 
iron car wheels (circular No. 703); and until April 22 on chain, 
steel wire, twist drills, hose couplings, hose packing, etc. (cir- 
cular No. 702). 


R. A. Dugan, formerly assistant general manager of the 
Southern Railway, has gone to the Scullin-Gallagher Iron & 
Steel Company, St. Louis, Mo., to take charge of the sales de- 
partment of its Chicago office. The exact location of this office 
has not yet been determined. 


Gunni Jeppesen, for many years designing engineer for the 
Strauss Bascule Bridge Company, Chicago, has been appointed 
managing engineer of the company. J. R. Hall, who has been 
chief draftsman, has been appointed designing engineer, and is 
succeeded as chief draftsman by A. O. Walker. 


The Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Company, New York, has re- 
ceived an order for 20,000 sq. yds. of creosoted wood block 
required for the floor of the new erecting shop at Eddystone Pa., 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. This 
wood block will be 3% in. deep and will be made of yellow pine. 


The Storrs Mica Company, Owego, N. Y., has taken the 
general agency for the railway trade of the Indestructible hose 
clamp, made by the Thompson Manufacturing Company, New- 
ark, Ohio. These clamps are used on air brake, air signal, 
steam and water hose. Sales of this device will be in charge 
of Charles P. Storrs, manager of the railway department of the 
Storrs company. 


The American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, has 
erected six tinning stacks at its plant at Zanesville, Ohio, for 
the manufacture of terne plate, with American: ingot iron as a 
base metal. This plant, which has just begun operations, will 
have a capacity of from 600 to 1,000 tons a month. The first 
order was placed by the Irwin Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for 1,000 cases. 


Robert E. Frame, who has been connected with the American 
Car & Foundry Company, New York, for several years, has re- 
signed to become connected with the Haskell & Barker Car 
Company, Michigan City, Ind. Mr. Frame was born in Chicago 
in 1877, was educated in the Chicago schools, and received a 
thorough training in the practical details of carbuilding in the 
shops of the Pullman Company, Chicago, with which company 
he was connected for seven years. For a time he was estimating 
engineer for the Western Steel Car & Foundry Company, Chi- 
cago, and in 1901 was appointed assistant mechanical engineer 
of the American Car & Foundry Company, with office at St. 
Louis, Mo., later being appointed mechanical superintendent at 
St. Louis. In November, 1909, he was transferred to Chicago 
in the office of first vice-president and general manager. 


J. W. Mack, secretary and treasurer of the Nathan Manufac- 
turing Company, New York, died April 11, following an opera- 
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tion. Mr. Mack had been secretary and treasurer of the Nathan 
company ever since its organization in 1883, when it succeeded 
Nathan & Dreyfus. Mr. Mack was the youngest son of an emi- 
nent German physician, Dr. Wolfgang Mack, and was born at 
Firth, Germany, 67 years ago. He was educated at the univer- 
sities at Heidelberg and Stuttgart, and came over to this country 
in his early twenties. For 12 years Mr. Mack was 2 school com- 
missioner for the city of New York, and was also for some 
years vice-president of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. He was a member of the New York chamber of 
commerce, a past president of the Harmonie Club, and as a mem- 
ber of the Armstrong Society took great interest in advancing 
the education of the negro race. 


List of Exhibitors, 1912 June Convention. 


Following is a list of the exhibitors who have already secured 
space for the exhibit of the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association, to be held at Atlantic City, N. J., in connection with 
the conventions of the American Railway Master Mechanics’ 
Association and the Master Car Builders’ Association in June: 


Acme Supply Company, Chicago. 

Ajax gy sa | Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
American Abrasive Metals Company, New York. 
American Arch Company, New York. 

American Balance, Valve Company, Jersey Shore, Pa. 
American Brake Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, -Mahwah, N. J. 
American Brass Company, Ansonia, Conn. 

American Car & Foundry Company, Chicago. 

American Locomotive Company, New York. 

American Nut & Bolt Fastener Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Roll Gold Leaf Company, Providence, R. I. 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago. 

American Tool Works, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

American Vanadium Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Mason Safety Tread Company, New York. 
Anchor Packing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Automatic Ventilator Company, New York. 


Barco Brass & Joint Company, Chicago. 

Berry Brothers, Ltd., Detroit, Mich. 

Best Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Best, W. N., New York. 

Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bettendorf Axle Company, Bettendorf, Iowa. 

Blackall, Robert H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Boss Nut Company, Chicago. 

Bowser & Company, Inc., S. F., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Brunix Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
3uckeye Steel Castings Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
Buffalo Brake Beam Company, New York. 

Bullard Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Buyers Index Company, Chicago. 

Brown Automatic yg oe Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa. 

Camel Company, Chicago. 

Carborundum ompany, Niagara Fails, N. Y. 

Carey Company, Philip, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, la 

Carter Iron Company, Pittsburgh, 

Chase & Company, L. C., Boston, Tie. 

Chicago Car Door Company, Chicago. 

Chicago Car Heating Company, Chicago. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago. 
Chicago Railway Equipment Company, Chicago. 
Chicago Steel Car Company, Chicago. 

Chicago Varnish Company, Chicago. 

Chisholm & Moore Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Coe Manufacturing Company, W. H., Providence, R. I. 
Collins Metallic Packing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Colonial Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 

Commonwealth Steel Company, St. or Mo. 
Consolidated Car Heating Company, New York. 
Crane Company, Chicago. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Company, Boston, Mass. 
Crucible Steel Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Curtain Supply Company, Chicago, II 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Davis-Bournonville Company, New York. 

Davis Solid-Truss Brake Beam Company, Wilmington, Del. 
Dearborn Drug & Chemical Works, New York. 

Detroit Lubricator Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Dickinson, Inc., Paul, Chicago. 

Dixon Crucible Company, Jos., Jersey ade Ni, J, 

Dressel Railway. Lamp Works, New 

Duff Manufacturing Company, odiecdh: Pa. . 
Durbin Automatic Train Pipe Connector Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Damascus Brake Beam Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Deforest Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Niles, Ohio. 

Duntley Keller Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago. 


Eagle Glass & Manufacturing Company, Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Economy Car Heating Company, New York. 

Edison Storage Battery A eg ont Orange, N. J. 
Edwards Company, O. M., Syracuse, N. 

Electric Controller & td «ys Company, New York. 
Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Emery Pneumatic Lubricator Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Fairbanks Company, New York. 

Farlow Draft Gear Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Flannery Bolt Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Forged Steel Wheel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Forsyth Brothers Company, Chicago. 

Foster Company, Walter H., New York. 
Franklin Manufacturing Company, Franklin, Pa. 
Franklin Railway Supply Company, New York. 
Frost Railway Supply Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Galena Signal Oil Company, Franklin, Pa. 
Garlock Facking Company, Palmyra, N. Y. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, NS Xa 
General Railway Supply Company, Chicago. 

Gold Car Heating & Lighting Company, New York. 
Goldschmidt Thermit Company, New York. 

Gould Coupler Company, New York. 

Greene, Tweed & Company, New York. 

Greenlaw Manufacturing Company, Boston, Mass. 
Griffin Wheel Company, Chicago. 

Grinden Art Metal Company, Sidi, Neo Y. 
Grip Nut Company, Chicago. 

Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J. 


Halcomb Steel Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hale & Kilburn Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hammett, H. G., Troy, N. Y. 

Harrington, Son & Company, Inc., Edwin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hewitt, H. H., New Yor 

Heywood Brothers & Wakefield Company, Wakefield, Mass. 
Higley Machine Company, New York. 

Hobart-Allfree Company, Chicago. 

Home Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J. 

Hubbard & Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hunt Company, C. W., West New Brighton, N. Y. 
Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corporation, Boston, Mass. 


Illinois Steel Company, Chicago. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago. 
International Oxygen Company, New York. 


Jacobs-Shupert U. S. Fire Box Company, New York. 
Jenkins Brothers, New York. 

Jessop & Sons, Inc., Wm., New York. 
Tohns-Manville Company, H. W., New York. 

Joliet Railway Supply Company, Chicago. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Joyce-Cridland Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


Keystone Drop Forge Works, Chester, Pa. - 
Keystone Lubricating Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Keyoke Railway ese Company, Chicago. 
Knight Pneumatic Sander Company, Huntington, Ind. 


Landis Machine Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Lehon Company, Chicago. 

Locomotive Improvement Company, Clinton, Iowa, 
Locomotive Superheater Company, New York. 
Lucus Machine Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Main Belting Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York. 
Manufacturers’ Exhibit of Railway Supplies, Chicago. 
Massachusetts Mohair Plush Company, Boston, Mass. 
Matthews-Davis Tool Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Midvale Steel Company, New York. 

Mid-Western Car Supply Company, Chicago. 

Milburn Company, Alexander, Baltimore, Md. 

Moran Flexible Steam Joint Company, Louisville, Ky. 
Mudge & Company, Burton W., Chicago. 


McConway & Torley Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McCord & Company, Chicago. 

McCord Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 
McGraw Publishing Company, New York. 


Nathan Manufacturing Company, New York. 

National Lock Washer Company, Newark, N. 

National Malleable Castings Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, 

Nazel Engineering & Machine Works, “Philadelphia, Pa. 
Newhall Engineering Company, Geo. M., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Newton Machine Tool Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York Air Brake Company, New York. 

Nickel-Chrome Chilled Car Wheel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. 

Norton, Inc., A. O., Boston, Mass. 

Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 


Pantasote Company, New York. 

Parkesburg Iron Company, Parkesburg, Pa. 
Parsons Engineering Company, Wilmington, Del. 
Pease Company, C. F., Chicago. 

Pennsylvania Flexible Metallic Tubing Company, New York. 
Pilliod Company, Swanton, Ohio. 

Pittsburgh Equipment Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pneumatic Jack Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Pocket List of Railroad Officials, New York. 
Pressed Steel Car Company, New York. 

Pyle National Electric Headlight Company, Chicago. 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company, New York. 


Railway Age Gazette, New York. 

Railway GE ngineering Review, Chicago. 
Railway List Company, Chicago. 

Railway Materials Company, a 

Railway Utility Company, Chicago. 

Reliance Electric & Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Remy Electric Company, Anderson, Ind. 
Restein Company, Clement, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robinson Coupler Company, Washington, D. 
Rochester Germicide Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rubberset Company, Newark, N. J. 


Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, New York. 
Scarritt- Comstock Furniture Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Scullin-Gallagher Iron & Steel Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sellers & Company, Inc., Wm., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shelby Steel Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Simplex Railway, Appliance Company, Chicago. 

Sprague Electric Works of General .Electric Company, New York. 
Standard Coupler Company, New York. 

Standard Roller Bearing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Standard Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Storrs Mica Company, Owego, N. Y. 

Street, Clement F., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Swedish Iron & Steel Corporation, New York. 

Symington Company, T. H., Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair Company, Angus, New York. 


Tabor Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Templeton, Kenly & Company, Ltd., Chicago. 


To ping Brothers, New York. 
Tyler Company, W. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Union Draft Gear Company, Chicago. 

Union zoey & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
U. S. Light & Heating Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. . 
U. S. Metal & Manufacturing Company, New York. 

U. S. Metallic Packing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Valentine Company, New York. 

Van Beuren, Walter B., New York. 

Van Dorn & Dutton Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Virginia Equipment Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
Vixen Tool Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ward Equipment Company, New York. 

Warner & Swasey Company ,Cleveland, Ohio. 
Watson-Stillman Company, New York. 

Welsbach Company, Gloucester, N. J. 

West Disinfecting Company, New York. 

Western Railway Equipment Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Westinghouse Machine Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wheel Truing Brake Shoe Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Williams Company, Inc., G. H., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wilmarth & Morman Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Wilson Remover Company, New York. 

Wood, Guilford S., Chicago. 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, New York. 
Zug Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Track EXHIBITORS. 
McKeen Motor Car Company, Omaha, Neb. 


Standard Truck Company, Chicago. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





CENTRAL VERMONT.—This company has just issued an attractive 
Seashore booklet describing the eastern resorts reached by its 
line. 


WHEEL Presses.—The Watson-Stillman Company, New York, 
has published catalog No. 85 of its hydro-pneumatic wheel presses. 
The catalog gives illustrations and detailed descriptions. 


Door Fixtures.—The Railway Utility Company, Chicago, has 
issued a new booklet describing the company’s line of automatic 
locks for freight car doors, double roller door hangers, and other 
fixtures. 


Denver & Rio GrANDE.—This company has just issued a hand- 
some folder in the interest of those who will attend the annual 
reunion of the Elks at Portland, Ore., July 8-13. The folder 
is well illustrated with views along the company’s lines as well 
as many scenes in and about Portland, and contains a program 
of the week’s entertainment. 


Mortors.—The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
has devoted bulletin No. 4915 to its type CVC, direct current 
motors of the commutating pole design. These motors embody 
certain improvements over those described in the company’s 
previous bulletin on this subject. The bulletin amply illustrates 
and describes these motors and includes rating tables. 


Track Motor Cars.—The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
Chicago, has issued catalog No. 40, devoted to the description 
and illustration of several types of Rockford railway motor cars. 
The catalog contains specifications of the different types of car 
and a large number of letters from railway men describing the 
service they have given. This company has also issued circulars 
describing individual types of motor cars, including the Rock- 
ford runabout for inspection and signal service and the Rockford 
spike-driving car. 





Good progress is being made with the deviation of the Great 
Western line between Emu Plains, New South Wales, and Blax- 
land. The embankment at Emu Plains, consisting of a fill of 100 
cu. yds., is half finished, and the abutments and piers over Knap- 
sack Gulley are well advanced. The embankments and culverts 
are being constructed for double track throughout. 
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Railmay Construction, 


New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 





ALASKA MipLanp.—An officer writes that this compauy plans 
to build from Haines, through the western part of Yukon 
territory to Fairbanks, Alaska, but it is undecided when the 
work will be carried out. John Rosene, president, Seattle, Wash. 


ATLANTA & Macon (Electric).—Incorporation will be asked for 
in Georgia by a company, under this name, with $100,000 capital. 
to build from Atlanta, Ga., southeast to Macon, about 80 miles. 
K. Cowan, Chicago; C. G. Young, New York; H. N. Randolph; 
H. M. Scott, and R. S. Parker, all of Atlanta, are interested. 


BALtrmorE & Onro.—An officer writes that bids have been re- 
ceived for making improvements on the line between Harper’s 
Ferry, W. Va., and Brunswick, Md. F. L. Stuart, chief engi- 
neer, Baltimore, Md. - 


CanapA & GutF TERMINAL.—An officer writes that contracts 
are to be let at once to build extensions. The company now 
operates a line from Ste. Flavie, Que. northeast following the 
shore of the St. Lawrence river to Matane, 36 miles. The plans 
call for extensions as follows: From Matane east to Gaspe 
Basin, about 160 miles, with a short branch from this line from 
a point west of Gaspe Basin east to Douglastown, about 20 miles; 
from Ste. Flavie southwest to St. Eleuthere, 90 miles, and a 
branch from Ste. Flavie west to Rimouski, 20 miles. The com- 
pany expects to develop a traffic in lumber, ore and fish. M. J. 
O’Brien, president, Montreal, and R. Dupont, traffic manager, 
Matane. 


CaROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & Onto.—See this company in Rail- 
way Financial News. 


CENTRAL RAILROAD OF New Jersey.—An officer writes that 
contracts have been let for carrying out improvements on the 
line between Jersey City, N. J., and Newark. J. O. Osgood, 
chief engineer, New’ York. 


Cuinton & OKLAHOMA WESTERN.—An officer writes that this 
company expects to finish work about July 1 on the extension 
from Butler, Okla., west up the Washita valley to the new town 
of Strong City, 30 miles. J. W. Maney, president, and G. V. 
McClure, chief engineer, Oklahoma City. (March 1, p. 408.) 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY & INTERSTATE (Electric).—An officer 
writes that the proposed route is from Gallatin, Tenn., east and 
northeast to Hartsville, Lafayette and Red Springs. The pros- 
pects of building the line are good, but it has not yet been de- 
cided when bids will be asked for the work. There will be two 
steel bridges, about 200 ft. long. W. G. Schamberger, president, 
and W. H. Spradlin, chief engineer, Gallatin. 


Hupson Bay Raitway.—Bids are to be asked for in the near 
future by the Dominion government to build a second-section of 
about 100 miles. A contract has already been let to J. D. Mc- 
Arthur, Winnipeg, Man., for the first 185 miles from Le Pas, 
Keewatin, northeast to Thicket Portage. (Aug. 18, p. 356.) 


Lone Istanp.—The report of this company for, the year ended 
December 31, 1911, shows that the work on the Atlantic avenue 
terminal consisted of finishing a small amount of excavation 
work in the depressed freight yards, and the Bay Ridge improve- 
ments consisted of finishing three bridges, and the new section 
of work between New Lots and Atlantic avenue. Work on the 
tunnel | etween Atlantic avenue and Central avenue will probably 
be started in 1912. The work in connection with the new ter- 
minal at Jamaica and elimination of grade crossings through 
Richmond Hill and Jamaica has been continued during the year, 
several bridges were completed, and a large amount of excavation 
was moved from the Wading river branch and put in permanent 
position so that yard-tracks could be laid, and the foundation 
for the station and office building completed. No work has been 
carried out on the main line improvement between Woodside 
and Winfield, except to secure property and to clear the right of 
way. A small amount of second-track was added on the Oyster 
Bay branch, also a small extension was completed to the second- 
track on the Wading river branch between Hicksville and Cold 
Spring, and land has been secured for second-track to be laid 
between Oakdale and Patchogue. Second-track will be extended 
to Great Neck, and the line through Port Washington to White- 
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stone Landing will probably be electrified during 1912. Work on 
the cutoff of the Wading river branch has been continued between 
Syosset and Cold Spring and Huntington. This improvement 
will shorten the line 1,300 ft. abolish grade crossings, reduce 
grades, eliminate sharp curves between Syosset and Huntington, 
and in addition will furnish the material necessary for the 
Jamaica improvements. At Floral Park a double-track connec- 
tion with the Hempstead branch was put in, and a new bridge 
was built over Carman’s river on the Montauk division. Land 
has been bought at 12 different points for freight yards, passenger 
stations, etc. Work has been continued during the year on the 
elimination of grade crossings at many points, and nine of these 
are now being removed. Outside of Greater New York, grade 
crossings will be removed during 1912 at several points, and in 
Greater New York the crossings have been ordered removed on 
the Montauk division at Bushwick Junction and on the main line 
between Hollis and Queens. 


Louis1aANA PurcHase.—The North & South Railway Associa- 
tion has been incorporated at Phoenix, Ariz., with $1,000,000 cap- 
ital, and with principal office at Hermann, Gasconade county, Mo. 
The company proposes to build from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Dominion of Canada, with branches to Omaha, Neb., Duluth, 
Minn., and other points. The name proposed for the main line 
is Louisiana Purchase Railroad. J. M. Wilson, president; A. I. 
Beall, secretary. J. Tonge, F. Berkley, R. E. Francis and 
E. Klein, are directors. 


Merwwian & Mempuis.—According to press reports, this com- 
pany is asking for bids to grade about 30 miles from Meridian, 
Miss., northwest to Union. The company is in the market for 
30 miles of 60-lb. relaying rails. S. A. Neville, president, 
Meridian. 


NaTIONAL Rattways oF Mexico.—An officer: writes that a 
contract has been given to the Cia. Constructura de Ferrocarriles 
S. A., Mexico City, to build from Tampico, Mex., south to Vera 
Cruz, about 250 miles. One route has been surveyed for the 
line north of Tampico to Matamoros, about 250 miles, and an- 
other route has been reconnoitered. It has not yet been defi- 
nitely decided which route will be followed. Surveys are also 
being made for the connecting line from a point near Tamos 
south to Honey, or to Beristain, on the Hidalgo & Northeastern 
division. Three surveys will be made before the route is se- 
lected for this connecting line, and no contracts will be let until 
much of the other work is carried out. J. M. Reid, chief engi- 
neer, Mexico City. (March 29, p. 780.) 


New York Suspways.—Bids have been asked for by the 
New York Public Service Commission, First district, for build- 
ing the section of the Lexington avenue subway under the Har- 
lem river. This section begins a little north of 129th street, and 
the plans call for the construction of a tunnel under the river 
into the borough of the Bronx as far as 135th street, where the 
subway will divide into two branches, along Jerome avenue and 
Woodlawn road, and through 138th street, the Southern Boule- 
vard and Westchester avenue to Pelham Bay Park. The section 
for which bids are asked is to have four tracks. 


Sanpy River & RaNcELEY Laxes.—This company will make 
improvements, including fills at various places now occupied by 
trestles, and in addition will build a four-mile branch from a 


point near East Madrid, Me., to new lumber mills of the Barn- . 


jum Timber Land Company in Mount Abram township. T. L. 
Dunn, chief engineer, Portland, Me. 


SouTHERN Paciric or Mexico.—An officer writes that this 
company has extended its line to Tepic, Mex., which is about 
1,000 miles south of the international boundary line, and has 
also built from Guadalajara north about 62 miles. It is the in- 
tention to extend this line north about two miles to facilitate the 
handling of traffic to and from the Hostotipaquillo mining dis- 
trict. On the completion of this line there will be about 100 
miles yet to be built to connect the west coast line with the Na- 
‘tional Railways of Mexico near Guadalajara, to provide a 
through all-rail route from Nogales, Ariz., south to the City of 
Mexico. Epes Randolph, president, Tucson, Ariz. 


Turee Forks, Hetena & Mapison VAtLEy.—An officer writes 
that a contract has been given to the Montana Construction & 
'rrigation Company, E. A. Tennis, president, Three Forks, Mont., 
and sub-contracts have been given.to A. B. Bennett and to others 
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The plans call for ‘building from 


for grading work on this line. 
Helena, Mont., south via Radersburg, Three Forks, and Ennis 


to Yellowstone Park, about 150 miles. The work calls for the 
handling of about 20,000 cu. yds. a mile. There will be one 500- 
ft. trestle. The line is being built to carry ore and farm prod- 
ucts. A. D. Atkins, president, and B. L. Allen, chief engineer, 
Three Forks. (April 5, p. 825.) 





RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 





Des Mornes, 1a.—Preliminary work has been started on a new 
freight house and office building to be erected by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy. The building will be two stories high 
and two blocks long. Together with trackage, it is estimated 
that the cost will approximate $250,000. 


GALEsBuURG, ItL.—The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has 
awarded the contract for a new station to replace that de- 
stroyed by fire last year, to C. A. Moses of LaGrange, Ill. The 
estimated cost of the structure is $225,000. The building will 
be of brick, with Bedford and granite trimmings, reinforced 
concrete shed, tile floors and tile roof and fireproof construc- 
tion throughout. The first floor, which will be devoted to sta- 
tion purposes, will be finished in oak or mahogany, and the 
second floor, which will contain the division offices, will 
be finished in oak. A contract has also been let to the Mar- 
quette Construction Company, Chicago, for building a subway to 
carry Seminary and South streets under the railway tracks at 
an estimated cost of $50,000. The company is beginning work 
on a reinforced concrete addition to its tie-treating plant, in- 
cluding a power plant and a 7-ft. smoke stack 135 ft. high. The 
work will be done by company forces, except the stack, which 
will be contracted for. 


Kansas City, Mo—The Kansas City Terminal Railway has 
awarded a contract to O’Hagan & Lake, Aurora, III, covering 
concrete work in connection with the union station between 
Broadway and State Line, including several subways, and 
amounting to about $200,000. 


Laurel, Miss.—The New Orleans & Northeastern is planning 
to begin work at once on the erection of a new passenger sta- 
tion to cost about $100,000. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass.—According to press reports, the Boston & 
Albany will put up a new station at Pittsfield. The structure 
is to be built on the site of the present station. 


PorTLAND, Me.—The Portland Terminal Company (Maine 
Central) announces plans for extensive changes. The freight 
business will be concentrated in a large new yard at Thompson’s 
Point. A new station will be built at Brighton avenue, and more 
than six miles of new double track laid. The changes will in- 
volve crossing several Portland streets. The total cost is esti- 
mated at $2,000,000. 


SoMERSET, Pa.—Improvements are being carried out by the 
Baltimore & Ohio on the line between Johnstown, Pa., and 
Rockwood. Five heavy steel bridges will be built this spring 
at the following points: At Holsopple, at Skew, at Pine Creek, 
at Hog Back tunnel, and at Stony Creek. 


Tampa, FLra.—Bids are wanted May 7, by the Board of Com- 
missioners of Public Works, Tampa, for putting up a bridge at 
Lafayette street over the Hillsboro river at Tampa. The work 
includes two reinforced concrete arch spans having a clearance 
of 80 ft., with a Scherzer rolling lift draw in the center, also 
concrete retaining walls for the approaches. The structure is 
to carry two tracks for street railways, and with approaches 
will have a total length of about 1,000 ft. 





The last stages of the work in connection with the railway ex- 
tension from Cooma New South Wales, to Nimityvelle, are almost 
completed, and the line is expected to be open to traffic very 
shortly. The Victoria Railway Départment, Australia, has 
adopted a new type of locomotive whistle which, while possessing 
a full mellow sound, can be heard sufficiently far away to give 
warning of the approach of the train. All of the locomotives on 
the surburban lines have been fitted with these whistles, and the 
other locomotives will soon be similarly equipped. 
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CANADIAN NorTHERN.—See Quebec & Lake St. John. 


CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & Ou10.—The proposed line from Dante, 
Va., to Elkhorn, Ky., 40 miles, to a connection with the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Baltimore & 
Ohio, is expected to cost about $5,000,000 and will probably be 
financed through a sale of 5-year notes issued by the C. C. 
& O. and secured on the new line. This line, which will have 
a maximum grade of 1 per cent. and a good alinement, will 
run almost entirely through the coal properties of the com- 
pany and will permit of new mine development. 


CENTRAL OF GrEorGIA.—Treasurer Askew has notified holders of 
second and third income bonds that interest at the rate of 
2.179 per cent. on each second income bond, and at the rate 
of 5 per cent. on each third income bond, has been declared 
to be payable for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1908, and is 
being paid at the Guaranty Trust Co., New York, or the Citi- 
zens & Southern Bank, Savannah, Ga. This is the remainder 
of the full 5 per cent. on the second income bonds. 


CENTRAL New EncGLanp.—The proposed 999-year lease, men- 
tioned in the Railway Age Gazette of April 12, will cover 
only that portion of the New England Railroad situated in the 
state of New York, namely, about 29 miles of road extending 
from a point on the state line near Mill Plain, Conn., to Hope- 
well Junction, N. Y., on the Central New England. 

Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LouisviLLE—This company has sold 
to Potter, Choate & Prentice and White, Weld & Co., both of 
New York, $1,558,000 refunding mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, 
series B, due July 1, 1947, which were held in the treasury. 
This is a closed mortgage and is a first and only lien on the 
entire 508 miles of line owned, at the rate of less than 
$30,000 per mile. 

Cuicaco & North WeEsTERN.—A deed was filed on April 2 in the 
office of the secretary of state of Wisconsin, transferring the 
Milwaukee, Sparta & North Western to the Chicago & North 
Western for a consideration of $1 and the assumption of the 
outstanding $15,000,000 first mortgage 4 per cent. bonds due 
March 1, 1947. For a description of the Milwaukee, Sparta & 
North Western see Railway Age Gazette of October 20, 1911, 
page 782. 

CINCINNATI, Hamitton & Dayton.—The Public Service Com- 
mission of Ohio has authorized the company to issue $1,559,000 
5 per cent. bonds to be sold at not less than $80. These bonds 
are to be pledged to the Baltimore & Ohio, which is to ad- 
vance 80 per cent. of the face value of the bonds, the entire 
sum to be used for improvements and new equipment. 

Erre.—J. P. Morgan & Co., New York, are offering the 
$10,000,000 Erie 3-year 5 per cent. collateral notes dated 
April 1, 1912-1915 at 99% and interest, yielding over 5.27 per 
cent. 

Hupson & MANnnHATTAN.—Walter G. Oakman and William M. 
Barnum have been elected directors to succeed A. N. Brady 
and W. H. Corbin. 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.—The first mortgage bond- 
holders’ protective committee gives notice that the time for 
the deposit of bonds has been extended to April 30, there- 
after subject to penalty. The protective committee of the 
International and Union Construction companies’ stocks has 
similarly extended the time for deposit until May 4. 





Missourr, Kansas & Texas.—This company will soon issue new 
securities. Directors are as yet undecided whether to dispose 
of $1,650,000 notes, the unsold balance of the $16,000,000 5 
per cent. 2-year notes authorized in the last fiscal year, or to 
sell a portion of the: $125,000,000 5 per cent. consolidated bonds 
authorized a year ago. The extent of financing will largely 
depend on the road’s needs as determined by the inspection 
trip of the new executive officials. 

The executive committee of this company now consists of 
James Campbell, W. S. Crandall, C. E. Schaff, Frank Trum- 
bull, F. A. Vanderlip, J. N. Wallace and Hans Winterfeldt, 
of Speyer & Co., New York. 

NATIONAL Rarmtways oF Mexico.—This company, whose earnings 

are not given in our tables of roads reporting to the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission, earned gross in February, 1912, 
$4,604,383, as against $5,025,832 in February, 1911. Operating 
expenses in 1912 were $2,992,531, and in 1911 were $3,308,694, 
leaving a net in February, 1912, of $1,611,853, as compared 
with $1,717,138 in 1911. For the eight months ended February 
29, 1912, the company earned net $18,921,341, an increase over 
the same period in 1911 of $1,757,848. 


New York & HartEM.—A committee has been formed to look 
after the rights of minority stockholders who are unwilling 
to accept the recent offer of the New York Central of $350, 
or $175 per $50 share for their stock. This committee consists 
of Henry Evans, president, Continental Insurance Co., chair- 
man; E. F. Beddall, Graham F. Blandy, Albert W. Scholle and 
Edwin Thorne; John S. Sheppard, Jr., secretary. 


NorroLtK SouTHERN.—Richard H. Swartwout, of Swartwout & 
Appenzellar, has been elected a director to succeed Oakleigh 
Thorne, resigned. 


Quesec & Lake St, Joun.—A special meeting of the tsockholders 
of this company, which is controlled by the Canadian Northern, 
will be held at Quebec, April 30, to consider an agreement be- 
tween the Quebec & Lake St. John, the Railway Share Trust 
& Agency Company, and the Canadian Northern regarding the 
exchange of certain issues of securities for certain new securi- 
ities to be guaranteed by the Canadian Northern, and also to 
vote on the question of authorizing an issue of 4 per cent. 
perpetual consolidated debenture stock to be guaranteed by 
the Canadian Northern. The Quebec & Lake St. John runs 
from Quebec to Chicoutimi, 227 miles. 


RuTLAND.—Application has been made for authority to issue 
equipment trust certificates for 1912. The trust agreement pro- 
vides for the issuance of $500,000 certificates. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—This company has called for pay- 
ment on June 1 $8,000,000 3-year 5 per cent. notes due March 
1, 1913. These notes are secured by $10,000,000 New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico division first mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, 
which have been sold, together with additional bonds amount- 
ing to $16,000,000 to William Salomon & Co. and G. H. Walker 
& Co. The proceeds of this sale will enable the company to 
pay off its notes, thereby liquidating the only large obligation 
maturing in the near future. 


MILWAUKEE, SPARTA & NortTH WESTERN.—See Chicago & North 
Western. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF ST. Lours.—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders, held at St. Louis on April 8, di- 
rectors were elected as follows: A. A. Allen, Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas; F. H. Britton, St. Louis Southwestern; B. F. 
Bush, Missouri Pacific; George E. Evans, Louisville & Nash- 
ville; C. W. Galloway, Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern; Henry 
Miller, Wabash; Benjamin McKeen, Vandalia; F. W. Morse, 
Chicago & Alton; W. C. Nixon, St. Louis & San Francisco; 
E. J. Pearson, St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern; T. C. 
Powell, Southern; W. L. Park, Illinois Central; A. E. Sweet, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; C. E. Schaff, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis; Frank E. Ward, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; W. S. McChesney, Jr., Terminal Railroad Association 
of St. Louis. ; 


Totepo & Ono CENTRAL.—William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and 
D. C. Moon have been elected directors, succeeding C. E. 
Schaff and Horace E. Andrews, resigned. 


WasasH.—Winslow S. Pierce, chairman of the Equitable Trust 
Co.-Kuhn, Loeb & Co. committee, for the protection of holders 
of the refunding mortgage bonds, says that about $14,000,000 
bonds have already been deposited with the committee. Mr. 
Pierce is also quoted as saying that the committee has pledges 
of further deposits sufficient to constitute a majority of the 
total outstanding issue. It is understood that the committee, 
headed by James N. Wallace, president of the Central Trust 
Co., New York, has received deposits of $4,000,000 bonds. 
There are about $40,000,000 of these bonds authorized and 
about $35,000,000 outstanding. 


WHeeLinc & Lake Erte—The $4,190,000 receiver’s certificates 
outstanding expire May 1. The court has granted a six 
months’ extension to the present holders on the basis of 5 
per cent. interest instead of 6 per cent. as formerly. 
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